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other archaeological populations, it was common in young males. This degree of joint disease 
implies a considerable degree of disability in the population. Surprisingly, there is only one case 
of a specific bacterial infection, an individual vu Pone changes consistent with actinomycosis. 
Skeletal trauma is another major cause of temporary and permanent disability; 8.896 of the popu- 
lation had evidence of fractures and there is a detailed account of types and distribution of frac- 
tures. Again fractures were much commoner in males and in the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Kastella. 

Chapter 3 provides a valuable review of Byzantine childhood. The author points out that a 
measurement of a population's fitness is the ability to provide for the survival of its children. The 
core of her account is based on the analysis of the 174 non-adults from the six sites. These findings 
are accompanied by an extensive discussion citing archaeological and modern epidemiological 
sources, and contemporaneous literature and illustrations. The discussion includes pregnancy, 
childbirth practices and weaning. 21% of these non-adults were under 12 months at death reflect- 
ing the high risk of early death consistent with other studies of that time and the high infant mor- 
tality in developing countries now. The account of pathology is focused mainly on evidence of 
anaemia and on scurvy (vitamin C deficiency). Possible evidence of anaemia was found in 
15.5% of bones examined and scurvy in 1.2% of individuals. The potential causes of anaemia 
and the dietetic causes of scurvy are discussed, including the effect of an over reliance on 
cereals that lack vitamin C, particularly important during weaning. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the Byzantine diet. The archaeology is based on stable isotope analy- 
sis of bone and other materials. This allows measurement of various constituents in the diet for 
example marine versus terrestrial foods. The archaeological sources were four Cretan sites and 
a further five mainland sites. This is supplemented with an extensive literature review. Much of 
the chapter is devoted to the subject of weaning that all the sources suggest took place from 
two to four years in line with late Roman practice. The chapter contains a mass of data on 
isotope analysis that will no doubt be useful to future researchers. 

his book will appeal to a wide range of specialists with an interest in health and disease of 
middle and late Byzantium. It provides many examples of complementary contributions from 
different disciplines, thereby facilitating a rounded picture of that era. 


David Swinson 
University of Birmingham 


Antonis Anastasopoulos, Elias Kolovos and Costas Lappas (eds), Mvrjur ITnveAózmQg Sráðn: 
MeAérec Iovopíag kat diAoAoyíag. Heraclion: Crete University Publications, 2010. Pp. xxiv, 503 


A collaboration between the Research Centre for Medieval Hellenism (Athens) and the Institute of 
Mediterranean Studies (Rethymno) has produced a volume that commemorates the late Penelope 
Stathi and her work. Penelope Stathi was born in Istanbul, grew up in Sweden and worked in 
Athens. The diversity and versatility of her work reflects perfectly the different backdrops of 
her own life, and is in turn pone un this volume, another in the long list of CUP's excellent 
publications in the field. 

The volume is divided into five separate thematic units, setting off from social and economic 
history and ending with Stathi's birthplace, Istanbul. During this scholarly journey there are also 
thematic stop-offs, which include politics and ideology, education and literature, and religion. The 
collection includes a total of twenty-nine articles, not all of which are touched upon here due to 
limitations of space. 

The first section, entitled ‘Society, Economy, Institutions’, is the most extensive, including 
essays on themes of social and economic history of the Ottoman Empire, with specific focus on 
the Greek Orthodox communities in that period. Elizabeth Zachariadou deals with mechanisms 
of rural taxation and indebtedness, drawing on evidence on Ottoman Crete found in the local 
archives. Sofia Laiou examines the strategic importance of Samos in the sixteenth century, high- 
lighting the exploitation of the local nitre mine in conjunction with Ottoman expansion in the 
period and the increasing need for gunpowder. Eleni Gara's work focuses on the concepts of par- 
tiality and impartiality in the Ottoman sharia courts. Gara examines primary evidence from 
Ottoman courts in the cities of Thessaloniki (Selanik) and Veroia (Karaferye) to demonstrate 
how the kad?’s court could be swayed towards one side and against another, based on testimony, 
status and other conditions. Gara manages to navigate the grey area between the kadi's partiality 
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and the manipulation of court procedures and the law in a delicate manner which serves to shed 
light on a procedure which is often lost amidst the formulas of the sicil registers. 

Antonis Anastasopoulos’ work deals with issues of gender and family law in eighteenth- 
century Crete. Anastasopoulos explores the boundaries and limitations on the life of the 
Ottoman woman of Crete, and her standing in the sharia court, by examining in fine detail the 
case of Zeynep, a woman who uses the sharia court to reclaim her property from her daughter 
and son-in-law. 

The second thematic section is entitled ‘Politics, Ideology’ and includes a wide array of 
articles, from a discussion of Seyh Bedreddin's fifteenth-century revolts (by Elias Kolovos) to an 
analysis of nationalist post-Ottoman Cypriot historiography (by Michalis Michael). Kolovos’ 
work is a very useful analysis of the modern uses of the historical past to form ideology and 
help crystallise political aims. The story of Seyh Bedreddin, the revolts attributed to him, and 
the challenge he represented to the central authority, became a source of inspiration for political 
movements in modern Turkey, from the Left in the 1970s to the more recent political Islamic 
movement in the 1990s and since. John C. Alexander’s article is a critical presentation of Yusuf 
Bey Al-Moravi’s account of the siege and capture of Tripolitsa during the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence in 1821. The limited ayaitabiligy of Ottoman sources for the siege makes this a valuable 
contribution. 

The third and fourth sections are, respectively, entitled ‘Education, Literature’ and ‘Reli- 
gion’, and bring together papers focusing on various aspects of the intellectual and spiritual 
aspects of the life of Greek Orthodox populations in the Ottoman Empire. Nefeli Papoutsaki ana- 
lyses the traditional travel theme in Arabic poetry in three examples from the late sixth to the early 
eighth centuries; the examples represent interesting deviations from the tradition of the genre in 
that they describe the end of the authors’ journeys and sedentary life and its fulfilling role in the 
journey process. Ioli Vingopoulou’s work centres on the reflections and comparisons of western 
European travellers to the Ottoman Empire with a particular focus on Eastern Orthodoxy and 
its practices during the Ottoman period. Yorgos Tzedopoulos’ work gives a fresh interpretation 
to the phenomenon of neo-martyrs during the Ottoman rule, highlighting its limitations and 
instances where it was contested. 

Marinos Sariyiannis’ article describes the activity and death by execution of the Halveti 
Şeyh Cinkg Mustafa, who was active in Crete in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
cu Sariyannis sets this case in the wider context of heterodox beliefs and their existence in 

rete. 

The fifth and final part of the collection, entitled simply *KovotavrnwooroAn is a fitting end to 
a volume dedicated to a Paid. Here we have a mini collection of studies varying from travelogues 
to economic history, ideology and politics. Eleni Aggelomati-Tsougaraki's work deals with the 
statutes of the furriers' guild in eighteenth-century Istanbul, based on a letter of Patriarch Sera- 
pheim Il of 1760. Adamantios Anestidis’ article is an analysis of the demotic language movement 
in the city in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. The final paper of the volume is Atha- 
nasia Anagnostopoulou's discussion of the adventure that was the end of the Ottoman Empire and 
the end of Imperial Istanbul, which meant a renegotiation of values and political realities in light of 
the emerging nation-states. 

The volume is very carefully structured and edited, a fitting addition to the work hitherto 
published by the editors and Crete University Press. Although the task of bringing together so 
many different thematic units and topics was evidently a difficult one, the result is successful. 
The volume is a welcome addition to the researcher's bookshelf. 


Marios Hadjianastasis 
University of Birmingham 


Martha Vassiliadi, Les fastes de la Décadence chez Constantin Cavafy. Athens: Nefeli 2008. 
Pp. 189. 


Vassiliadi opens her study (a version of her doctoral dissertation, Geneva 2004) with a question: 
can Cavafy be considered a Decadent poet by virtue of his dates? (Introduction, p. 13). She con- 
cludes (Conclusion, p. 129) that he cannot. Between the question and its answer, six chapters 
varying in length from seven to thirteen pages discuss six areas identified by the author as 
central to Decadent literature: femmes fatales, Roman emperors, the ‘myth’ of Julian, the death 
of the gods, barbarians, and writings on death. 
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analysed from various angles. The reader is left, however, with a sense of the vast amount of work 
that remains to be done with regard to Byzantine interpretation of scripture, including not only the 
Old but also the New Testament. This book does not touch, except superficially, on the theological 
aspects of biblical exegesis as evidenced in literary texts of all kinds, not to mention architecture, 
icons, and other material objects. A systematic and comprehensive study of all the forms of biblical 
interpretation that went on in this highly religious society, similar to those that have been under- 
taken with regard to the medieval West, remains to be written. However, this collection of 
uniformly excellent articles will perhaps help to make this desideratum more evident to Byzanti- 
nists; it is to be hoped that more studies will follow on the formative role of scripture in the Eastern 
Christian empire. 


Mary B. Cunningham 
University of Nottingham 


Chryssi Bourbou, Health and Disease in Byzantine Crete (7th-12th centuries AD). Farnham: 
Ashgate Publishing Ltd, 2010. Pp. xxii, 242. 


This book is part of a series devoted to all aspects of medicine in the Mediterranean area from 
the 3* to the 16™ centuries. Knowledge of the past can come from a variety of sources and dis- 
ciplines, each supplying a particular feet of the whole. This is the theme taken up by Chryssi 
Bourbou in this book. Her own discipline is bioarchaeology, which deals with the human biologi- 
cal component of the archaeological record and she has used this to pursue her particular interest 
in health and disease in the Byzantine world. Her book focuses on an analysis of archaeological 
findings in Crete that she places in a cultural context by drawing on the works of Roman and 
Byzantine medical authorities such as Soranus of Ephesus, Paul of Aegina, Oribasius and 
others. She also utilises nonmedical literature such as baro raphies to illustrate contemporary 
descriptions of illness and behaviour. However the author rightly maintains chat much Byzantine 
literature focuses on the imperial families and the aristocracy and that the average Byzantine or 
‘Homo Byzantinus’ remains an elusive figure. An advantage of archaeology is that it can 
redress this balance. 

The initial part of the book covers the relevant historical narrative of Crete, the influence of 
Christianity, the nature of housing, and the agrarian economy, and includes a short section on 
Byzantine medicine. The core of the book is the analysis of 6 archaeological sites on Crete, 
namely, Eleutherna, Gortyn, Kastella, Kefali, Knossos and Stylos. Four date from the 6th to 7th 
centuries and two from the 11th to 12th. The total number of individuals from these six sites 
was 445, of whom 60% were adults. Chapter 2 then focuses on adults and Chapter 3 on children. 

In Chapter 2 the section on physical anthropology covers sexual identity (121 males, 74 
female and 76 indeterminate), moralis and height. The two last varied between sites with the 
inhabitants of Gortyn being the tallest (1.73 m for males and 1.60 m for females) and living the 
longest (average 39 years). Males lived longer than females, a difference ascribed to the compli- 
cations of child bearing. Overall there were 40 individuals (8.9%) aged over 45 years old at 
death. The rest of the chapter is devoted to the paleopathology of the adults, that is the skeletal 
evidence of disease. 

There follows a full and detailed description of the various diseases found, illustrated by 
excellent black and white photos and by tables and figures. The figures are bar charts and 
because a grey scale is used are not always easy to interpret where several categories require illus- 
trating. The principle pathologies found and discussed are dentition, joint disease, disorders of 
blood production (haematopoiesis), trauma and congenital abnormalities. These conditions com- 
monly affect the skeleton and are thus open to archaeological identification. 42.8% of the adults 
suffered from dental disease, which was commoner in males and the middle aged. There is a 
relationship between diet and dental disease such as caries (tooth decay) and the author discusses 
the insights that these findings provide. The identification of enamel hypoplasia in teeth provides 
an indicator of stress S i with hardship occurring during growth, and in Eleutherna the fre- 
quency of enamel hypoplasia was found to be commoner in those who died younger. It would 
have been helpful if the dental findings had been compared to other archaeological groups and 
to modern dental epidemiology. 

There is an extensive account of joint diseases. Apart from one unconfirmed case of inflam- 
matory arthritis, the arthritis found was of the degenerative ‘wear and tear’ type. It was much 
commoner in Kastella. (Kastellians seemed to have been short and arthritic). As observed in 
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other archaeological populations, it was common in young males. This degree of joint disease 
implies a considerable degree of disability in the population. Surprisingly, there is only one case 
of a specific bacterial infection, an individual vu Pone changes consistent with actinomycosis. 
Skeletal trauma is another major cause of temporary and permanent disability; 8.896 of the popu- 
lation had evidence of fractures and there is a detailed account of types and distribution of frac- 
tures. Again fractures were much commoner in males and in the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Kastella. 

Chapter 3 provides a valuable review of Byzantine childhood. The author points out that a 
measurement of a population's fitness is the ability to provide for the survival of its children. The 
core of her account is based on the analysis of the 174 non-adults from the six sites. These findings 
are accompanied by an extensive discussion citing archaeological and modern epidemiological 
sources, and contemporaneous literature and illustrations. The discussion includes pregnancy, 
childbirth practices and weaning. 21% of these non-adults were under 12 months at death reflect- 
ing the high risk of early death consistent with other studies of that time and the high infant mor- 
tality in developing countries now. The account of pathology is focused mainly on evidence of 
anaemia and on scurvy (vitamin C deficiency). Possible evidence of anaemia was found in 
15.5% of bones examined and scurvy in 1.2% of individuals. The potential causes of anaemia 
and the dietetic causes of scurvy are discussed, including the effect of an over reliance on 
cereals that lack vitamin C, particularly important during weaning. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the Byzantine diet. The archaeology is based on stable isotope analy- 
sis of bone and other materials. This allows measurement of various constituents in the diet for 
example marine versus terrestrial foods. The archaeological sources were four Cretan sites and 
a further five mainland sites. This is supplemented with an extensive literature review. Much of 
the chapter is devoted to the subject of weaning that all the sources suggest took place from 
two to four years in line with late Roman practice. The chapter contains a mass of data on 
isotope analysis that will no doubt be useful to future researchers. 

his book will appeal to a wide range of specialists with an interest in health and disease of 
middle and late Byzantium. It provides many examples of complementary contributions from 
different disciplines, thereby facilitating a rounded picture of that era. 


David Swinson 
University of Birmingham 


Antonis Anastasopoulos, Elias Kolovos and Costas Lappas (eds), Mvrjur ITnveAózmQg Sráðn: 
MeAérec Iovopíag kat diAoAoyíag. Heraclion: Crete University Publications, 2010. Pp. xxiv, 503 


A collaboration between the Research Centre for Medieval Hellenism (Athens) and the Institute of 
Mediterranean Studies (Rethymno) has produced a volume that commemorates the late Penelope 
Stathi and her work. Penelope Stathi was born in Istanbul, grew up in Sweden and worked in 
Athens. The diversity and versatility of her work reflects perfectly the different backdrops of 
her own life, and is in turn pone un this volume, another in the long list of CUP's excellent 
publications in the field. 

The volume is divided into five separate thematic units, setting off from social and economic 
history and ending with Stathi's birthplace, Istanbul. During this scholarly journey there are also 
thematic stop-offs, which include politics and ideology, education and literature, and religion. The 
collection includes a total of twenty-nine articles, not all of which are touched upon here due to 
limitations of space. 

The first section, entitled ‘Society, Economy, Institutions’, is the most extensive, including 
essays on themes of social and economic history of the Ottoman Empire, with specific focus on 
the Greek Orthodox communities in that period. Elizabeth Zachariadou deals with mechanisms 
of rural taxation and indebtedness, drawing on evidence on Ottoman Crete found in the local 
archives. Sofia Laiou examines the strategic importance of Samos in the sixteenth century, high- 
lighting the exploitation of the local nitre mine in conjunction with Ottoman expansion in the 
period and the increasing need for gunpowder. Eleni Gara's work focuses on the concepts of par- 
tiality and impartiality in the Ottoman sharia courts. Gara examines primary evidence from 
Ottoman courts in the cities of Thessaloniki (Selanik) and Veroia (Karaferye) to demonstrate 
how the kad?’s court could be swayed towards one side and against another, based on testimony, 
status and other conditions. Gara manages to navigate the grey area between the kadi's partiality 
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Reviews 


Eva Nyström, Containing Multitudes. Codex Upsaliensus Graecus 8 in Perspective, Acta Univer- 


sitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 11. Uppsala: Uppsala University Press 2009, 
Pp. 340. 


The multitude of unknowns concerning the working methods of late-Byzantine scribes undermines 
this otherwise thorough investigation of a composite manuscript now at the University Library of 
Uppsala, with the signature ‘Gr. 8’. The 336 folios broken down into 17 codicological units num- 
bering nearly 90 texts were the subject of Eva Nystróm's doctoral dissertation here published — a 
cataloguer’s nightmare, displaying quite how intricate a description of a manuscript can be, as the 
contents of this book were gradually revealed in successive campaigns of ‘excavation’, including 
two projects preceding this study (see p. 18), and several articles. Indeed, such a manuscript can 
keep acting as a springboard for further research, as an article recently published by the same 
author confirms [I. Nilsson and E. Nystróm, ‘To compose, read, and use a Byzantine text: 
aspects of the chronicle of Constantine Manasses’, BMGS 33.1 (2009), 42-60]. 

But although no one will doubt the worthwhileness of describing such a codex, or the useful- 
ness of such a multilayered task as a way of acquiring proficiency in the subject of palaeography 
and Byzantine studies, catalogues do not make readable books; surely acknowledging this, N.'s 
thesis-become-book is not presented as a catalogue: the manuscript's description is tucked away 
schematically as Appendix 2, and, although Part 1 goes through the characteristics of each codi- 
cological unit in turn, it does so principally in order to define and identify the boundaries of those 
units as such. Part 2, on the other hand, takes a literary-critical approach to the manuscript's con- 
tents, grouped (approximately) by genre, and reviewed in detail One result of the chosen order 
and style of presentation is, regrettably, that the reader is not provided with sufficient elements 
to evaluate for himself the author’s conclusions in several respects. 

For example, Nystróm assures us that she has identified the main hand as that of Theodoros, 
through comparison with a signed manuscript now in Paris, in which not one but two dates are 
given, two years apart: 1486 on f. Sr and 1488 at the end. Paris. gr. 3045 is described as ‘appar- 
ently ... also a composite [ms], worked over time’ (p. 57). Quite apart from the absence of com- 
parative plates — overall an unfortunate editorial decision — an extended comparison with the Paris 
manuscript would seem to be a missed opportunity in the investigation of Theodoros as scribe and, 
in particular (as here claimed), as compiler of miscellanies. In fact, my most serious objection to 
N.’s work is that she has not conclusively proved, to my mind, that Theodore was the compiler 
of this motley selection of texts, in the sense of having written them out singly in order to bind 
them in this (or a similar) order. 

The problem with a composite manuscript made up of discrete codicological units is that 
nothing, not even the presence of a single identifiable hand throughout, tells us that those units 
were part of the same editorial project from the beginning. In the case of Gr. 8, the different 
stages of completion of the units, some ornamented, others with blanks in the rubrication, as 
noted on p. 110, seem to point in the opposite direction. It is difficult to say whether unfinished 
manuscripts made it at all into the hands of (contemporary) readers, as assumed by N., e.g. on 
pp. 133, 151. Rather, one may imagine these unfinished leaves, which were not so rare, being 
sold at the end of an atelier’s life, to clear a workshop of its rejects, or quires such as the units 
of Gr. 8 being assembled after the scribe’s death as the sum total of his legacy, and perhaps 
only then sold for a modest profit. Thus, we can strictly only speak with confidence of Theodoros 
as compiler within each codicological unit — provided, of course, even here, that he was the actual 
designer rather than merely the executor of a commissioner’s wishes for those units. Unfortu- 
nately, the wide range of interests displayed in the analysis of the contents by genre is not conclus- 
ive in establishing a firm overall purpose for this collection, and the variety of the excerpts, in the 
absence of a precise overall aim, is as likely to testify to the scribe’s taste as to the taste of those 
who commissioned his work. Was Theodore a polymath or a professional scribe? Does 
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N. assume the first as a way of providing a unity for this miscellany, while the second possibility 
remains equally open? 

If Theodore’s identity cannot be defined by using external evidence, so his professional habits 
remain obscure in other respects too. The short passages that appear in a different style of script 
may be variations in Theodore’s own hand, or alternatively sporadic additions in the hand of a 
collaborator. Because this alternative style is present in both the Uppsala and the Paris manu- 
scripts, N. argues that Theodore had the same collaborator in both tasks. Equally, however, it 
could be Theodore himself who employed the same variatio at different times. It is again a 
shame that no comparative plates are given for such an important point, so as to enable the 
reader to see and evaluate N.’s assessment. The broader, disputed question of how to assess 
change in hand or simply occasional changes in style, which can in fact contain very different 
letter shapes, in Renaissance manuscripts is thus brushed aside without conclusive proof. 

In this book, N. is riding the current of studies on miscellaneous books, the increasing 
literature of which she reviews at the outset. Her enthusiasm for multi-text creations genuinely 
comes across in what must have been a long and difficult study, as both the complex nature of 
the manuscript and the long bibliography attest (pp. 311-33). However, one wonders whether 
voicing theoretical support for minor texts is equivalent to acting as Paladin for a lost cause. 
The greatest service N. has done to these ‘minor’ texts is not really that of establishing a theoretical 
underpinning for them, but more plainly their uncovering and first-time publication. This makes 
the conclusive part of her study, dedicated to a few texts in depth, and to the publication of several 
others in diplomatic editions (pp. 265-96), in my opinion the most valuable contribution of this 
book to the subject. 


Barbara Crostini 
University of Stockholm 


Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson (eds), The Old Testament in Byzantium. Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2010. Pp. 333. 


This book, which contains the proceedings of a conference held on behalf of Dumbarton Oaks at 
the Freer and Sackler Galleries in Washington, D.C. in December 2006, offers a welcome intro- 
duction to the subject of Old Testament reception in the Byzantine empire. The lengthy introduc- 
tion, contributed by the two editors, itself represents a valuable contribution to a field that has so 
far been somewhat neglected in Byzantine scholarship. As Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson 
point out, a comprehensive study of ‘the Bible in Byzantium’, corresponding to Beryl Smalley’s 
indispensible study of the reception of scripture in the Western Middle Ages,' remains to be 
written. Such a study would need to address many aspects of biblical usage and interpretation 
that are not covered in this volume, including ‘hymns, prayers, homilies, theological tracts, eccle- 
siastical records, and religious paintings and inscriptions suffused with biblical allusions’ (pp. 1- 
2), not to mention secular texts and artefacts. Their introduction goes on to explore some of the 
ways in which the Old Testament influenced religious, literary, and political expression in the 
Byzantine period. Given that such influence became significant, especially after the seventh 
century, it is surprising that it never assumed the dominant role that it played in the West, 
where Old Testament readings featured prominently in liturgical worship and were lavishly illus- 
trated in monuments such as Louis IX's Sainte Chapelle, dedicated in 1248. 

The focus of this volume, however, is Byzantium, where the Old Testament did play an 
important, if more limited, role within the designated period of the seventh through twelfth cen- 
turies. The collected articles cover a number of topics, ranging from the Greek translations used by 
Byzantine Jews to the influence of biblical sources on the Qur'an. Sandwiched between these intri- 
guing studies, there are articles on the various books that transmitted the Septuagint to Byzantine 
Christians, including the Prophetologion, the Octateuch and the Psalter; on the use of Old Testa- 
ment models in Byzantine chronicles or in texts written about emperors, and on monastic and 
architectural interpretations of the Bible. Although there is not space in this review to discuss 
each article in detail, it is worth highlighting a few of the insights that emerge from them and 
from the volume as a whole. 


1  B.Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941). Magdalino and Nelson also cite a 
number of more recent studies relating to the medieval West on p. 2, n. 1. 
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and the manipulation of court procedures and the law in a delicate manner which serves to shed 
light on a procedure which is often lost amidst the formulas of the sicil registers. 

Antonis Anastasopoulos’ work deals with issues of gender and family law in eighteenth- 
century Crete. Anastasopoulos explores the boundaries and limitations on the life of the 
Ottoman woman of Crete, and her standing in the sharia court, by examining in fine detail the 
case of Zeynep, a woman who uses the sharia court to reclaim her property from her daughter 
and son-in-law. 

The second thematic section is entitled ‘Politics, Ideology’ and includes a wide array of 
articles, from a discussion of Seyh Bedreddin's fifteenth-century revolts (by Elias Kolovos) to an 
analysis of nationalist post-Ottoman Cypriot historiography (by Michalis Michael). Kolovos’ 
work is a very useful analysis of the modern uses of the historical past to form ideology and 
help crystallise political aims. The story of Seyh Bedreddin, the revolts attributed to him, and 
the challenge he represented to the central authority, became a source of inspiration for political 
movements in modern Turkey, from the Left in the 1970s to the more recent political Islamic 
movement in the 1990s and since. John C. Alexander’s article is a critical presentation of Yusuf 
Bey Al-Moravi’s account of the siege and capture of Tripolitsa during the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence in 1821. The limited ayaitabiligy of Ottoman sources for the siege makes this a valuable 
contribution. 

The third and fourth sections are, respectively, entitled ‘Education, Literature’ and ‘Reli- 
gion’, and bring together papers focusing on various aspects of the intellectual and spiritual 
aspects of the life of Greek Orthodox populations in the Ottoman Empire. Nefeli Papoutsaki ana- 
lyses the traditional travel theme in Arabic poetry in three examples from the late sixth to the early 
eighth centuries; the examples represent interesting deviations from the tradition of the genre in 
that they describe the end of the authors’ journeys and sedentary life and its fulfilling role in the 
journey process. Ioli Vingopoulou’s work centres on the reflections and comparisons of western 
European travellers to the Ottoman Empire with a particular focus on Eastern Orthodoxy and 
its practices during the Ottoman period. Yorgos Tzedopoulos’ work gives a fresh interpretation 
to the phenomenon of neo-martyrs during the Ottoman rule, highlighting its limitations and 
instances where it was contested. 

Marinos Sariyiannis’ article describes the activity and death by execution of the Halveti 
Şeyh Cinkg Mustafa, who was active in Crete in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
cu Sariyannis sets this case in the wider context of heterodox beliefs and their existence in 

rete. 

The fifth and final part of the collection, entitled simply *KovotavrnwooroAn is a fitting end to 
a volume dedicated to a Paid. Here we have a mini collection of studies varying from travelogues 
to economic history, ideology and politics. Eleni Aggelomati-Tsougaraki's work deals with the 
statutes of the furriers' guild in eighteenth-century Istanbul, based on a letter of Patriarch Sera- 
pheim Il of 1760. Adamantios Anestidis’ article is an analysis of the demotic language movement 
in the city in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. The final paper of the volume is Atha- 
nasia Anagnostopoulou's discussion of the adventure that was the end of the Ottoman Empire and 
the end of Imperial Istanbul, which meant a renegotiation of values and political realities in light of 
the emerging nation-states. 

The volume is very carefully structured and edited, a fitting addition to the work hitherto 
published by the editors and Crete University Press. Although the task of bringing together so 
many different thematic units and topics was evidently a difficult one, the result is successful. 
The volume is a welcome addition to the researcher's bookshelf. 


Marios Hadjianastasis 
University of Birmingham 


Martha Vassiliadi, Les fastes de la Décadence chez Constantin Cavafy. Athens: Nefeli 2008. 
Pp. 189. 


Vassiliadi opens her study (a version of her doctoral dissertation, Geneva 2004) with a question: 
can Cavafy be considered a Decadent poet by virtue of his dates? (Introduction, p. 13). She con- 
cludes (Conclusion, p. 129) that he cannot. Between the question and its answer, six chapters 
varying in length from seven to thirteen pages discuss six areas identified by the author as 
central to Decadent literature: femmes fatales, Roman emperors, the ‘myth’ of Julian, the death 
of the gods, barbarians, and writings on death. 
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Answering a question that some Cavafy scholars may regard as rhetorical is a somewhat 
modest earch project, and if we exclude quotations, tables and end-notes, the findings are con- 
veyed in less than 40,000 words, but they are supported by evidence of extensive reading and con- 
tribute (if modestly) to our knowledge of Cavafy’s literary-historical context. No research 
methodology is stated, but Vassiliadi’s approach appears to be based on comparative literature 
and influenced by structuralism. Her analyses consistently privilege content over form, which is 
not always teeta when drawing comparisons between the (very different) texts under discussion. 

Vassiliadi’s secondary aim appears to be to demonstrate that Cavafy was more influenced by 
French than English literature and indeed preferred the former to the latter. The basis for this con- 
tention is a note of 1905, quoted here in a truncated version that obscures its real point. Whereas 
Cavafy’s reading notes (such as those on Gibbon) conform to an English Victorian mode of mar- 
ginalia, his occasional notes are much closer to the almost exclusively Gallic genre of the ‘pensée’. 
Indeed, the impeccable French rendering of these (L’art ne ment-il pas toujours? tr. Bruno Roy, 
Paris: Fata Morgana 1991) is among the most convincing translations of Cavafy that I have 
ever read. The art of the ‘pensée’ lies more in the elegant formulado of abstract ideas than in 
a sincere or definitive adoption of positions. In other words, it would be dangerous to read too 
much into a single instance of these. In so doing, Vassiliadi has elected to ignore a substantial 
body of counter-evidence regarding Cavafy's English sources. 

In her opening chapter, Vassiliadi is forced to discuss an absence, since Ee fatales do not 
loom large in Cavafy's work. She discusses two poems from 1895—6, ‘Oedipus’ (disowned) and 
‘Salome’ (unpublished), and Cavafy’s 1893 article on Keats’s ‘Lamia’. Oscar Wilde is mentioned 
(and his Salomé is quoted) but the author does not regard him as a significant influence. Cavafy's 
Bae) sunpublshed) romantic poems and later poetic preference for mothers and goddesses are 
noted. 

Chapter 2 introduces the Decadent rehabilitation of Tiberius, Caligula and Nero. Vassiliadi 
notes the impact of developments in psychiatry on how these figures were treated by French Deca- 
dent writers. She argues that r unlike his French contemporaries, did not focus on the 
eoi of Roman emperors but on their sufferings, pecially the pathos of their deaths. 
Relying on Baud-Bovy’s mistranslation, ‘Les dieux désertent Antoine’ [p. 42], she introduces 
her argument about the exit of the gods. Similarly, Nero’s household gods in ‘Tà Buarto’ are rep- 
resented as ‘leaving’ Nero, although (somewhat inconveniently for this line of argument) they do 
not actually leave their lararium. Vassiliadi contrasts Nero’s lack of preparedness with Antony’s 
‘long preparation’ (ignoring the word *càv' before ‘€toytoc’). She reaches the unimpeachable con- 
clusion that Decadent representations of Roman emperors differ from Cavafy’s. 

Chapter 3 focuses on Julian, the subject of several poems by Cavafy. There is a useful discus- 
sion here of the appeal of this emperor to the French Decadents and a very useful catalogue of his 
appearances in (mostly French) texts of the period. Vassiliadi contrasts Cavafy’s use of Julian’s 
own writings with the ways in which these source-texts are used by the French poets. Her 
attempt to demonstrate that Cavafy’s procedure also differs substantively from Swinburne’s in 
‘The Last Oracle (A. D. 361)’ seems to me, however, to highlight the reverse (pp. 61-2). 

Chapter 4 quotes (mostly French) poetry from the late nineteenth century in which Olympian 
gods are depicted dying in idyllic landscapes and the Christian God is demystified. Vassiliadi cor- 
rectly identifies such conceits as missing from Cavafy’s poetry. Nerval's ‘Delfica’ is cited (p. 154), 
although Vassiliadi is apparently not struck, as I was, by the phrase she quotes, ‘l’ordre des anciens 
jours’, as a possible source for Cavafy’s thematic heading, ^Aoxoioi 'Huégar , hitherto associated 
by G. P. Savidis with Leconte de Lisle's Poémes antiques. The author offers neither formal analysis 
(without exception, the French poems cited are strictly metrical and rhymed) nor critical evalu- 
ation of the texts under discussion. I am prepared to believe that Cavafy read some or all of 
these texts, but wonder what he made, for example, of the appalling doggerel of Heine's 
French translator, Coeroy, in ‘Dieux en exil' (p.90). It is, nonetheless, useful to have all these 
poems gathered together here. 

Chapter 5 discusses the presence of barbarians in French Decadent literature and Renan's 
L'avenir de la science — pensées de 1848, which we know Cavafy had read because of a note 
(or pensée) of his own where he quotes and comments on it. The focus of this chapter is 
‘Waiting for the Barbarians’. Vassiliadi quotes in full Oscar Milosz’s ‘Coup de grace’, published 
in 1899 (the year after Cavafy’s poem was written) and detects ‘astonishing similarities’ between 
the two works: the senators wear togas and jewellery in both poems and both poems make use of 
dialogue that includes questions. The rather more striking formal and thematic differences 
between the two poems are not noted. The chapter is followed by an unlabelled four-page table 
in which five poems, including Verlaine’s ‘Langueur’ and Yeats’ ‘Byzantium’, are juxtaposed 
with Cavafy’s ‘En attendant les barbares’ (tr. Baud-Bovy), without comment. 
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Chapter 6 provides some useful context. Vassiliadi points to a proliferation of novels about 
antiquity from the second half of the nineteenth century, and their fascination with fragments, 
lacunae, inscriptions, steles and epigraphy. She notes that this ‘cult’ of ancient literature is not 
comparable to Cavafy’s creation of pseudo-historical characters and discusses Cavafy’s predilec- 
tion for epitaphs. She comments on the differences between words inscribed in stone or written on 
paper. The seminal article by Valerie Caires (BMGS 6, 1980) on Cavafy’s epitaph poems is not 
discussed, although it appears in the Bibliography. 

To sum up, this book is a minor contribution to Cavafy studies. It basically tells us that 
Cavafy’s early poetry is more derivative than his later work and that he was not really a Decadent 
poet. Its main usefulness lies in the cataloguing and in many cases citing of a number of texts that 
Cavafy had probably read. A more detailed analysis of the texts in question, paying due attention 
to their formal features and evaluating their actual significance to Cavafy’s work, is a task that 
awaits some future scholar. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 
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N. assume the first as a way of providing a unity for this miscellany, while the second possibility 
remains equally open? 

If Theodore’s identity cannot be defined by using external evidence, so his professional habits 
remain obscure in other respects too. The short passages that appear in a different style of script 
may be variations in Theodore’s own hand, or alternatively sporadic additions in the hand of a 
collaborator. Because this alternative style is present in both the Uppsala and the Paris manu- 
scripts, N. argues that Theodore had the same collaborator in both tasks. Equally, however, it 
could be Theodore himself who employed the same variatio at different times. It is again a 
shame that no comparative plates are given for such an important point, so as to enable the 
reader to see and evaluate N.’s assessment. The broader, disputed question of how to assess 
change in hand or simply occasional changes in style, which can in fact contain very different 
letter shapes, in Renaissance manuscripts is thus brushed aside without conclusive proof. 

In this book, N. is riding the current of studies on miscellaneous books, the increasing 
literature of which she reviews at the outset. Her enthusiasm for multi-text creations genuinely 
comes across in what must have been a long and difficult study, as both the complex nature of 
the manuscript and the long bibliography attest (pp. 311-33). However, one wonders whether 
voicing theoretical support for minor texts is equivalent to acting as Paladin for a lost cause. 
The greatest service N. has done to these ‘minor’ texts is not really that of establishing a theoretical 
underpinning for them, but more plainly their uncovering and first-time publication. This makes 
the conclusive part of her study, dedicated to a few texts in depth, and to the publication of several 
others in diplomatic editions (pp. 265-96), in my opinion the most valuable contribution of this 
book to the subject. 


Barbara Crostini 
University of Stockholm 


Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson (eds), The Old Testament in Byzantium. Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2010. Pp. 333. 


This book, which contains the proceedings of a conference held on behalf of Dumbarton Oaks at 
the Freer and Sackler Galleries in Washington, D.C. in December 2006, offers a welcome intro- 
duction to the subject of Old Testament reception in the Byzantine empire. The lengthy introduc- 
tion, contributed by the two editors, itself represents a valuable contribution to a field that has so 
far been somewhat neglected in Byzantine scholarship. As Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson 
point out, a comprehensive study of ‘the Bible in Byzantium’, corresponding to Beryl Smalley’s 
indispensible study of the reception of scripture in the Western Middle Ages,' remains to be 
written. Such a study would need to address many aspects of biblical usage and interpretation 
that are not covered in this volume, including ‘hymns, prayers, homilies, theological tracts, eccle- 
siastical records, and religious paintings and inscriptions suffused with biblical allusions’ (pp. 1- 
2), not to mention secular texts and artefacts. Their introduction goes on to explore some of the 
ways in which the Old Testament influenced religious, literary, and political expression in the 
Byzantine period. Given that such influence became significant, especially after the seventh 
century, it is surprising that it never assumed the dominant role that it played in the West, 
where Old Testament readings featured prominently in liturgical worship and were lavishly illus- 
trated in monuments such as Louis IX's Sainte Chapelle, dedicated in 1248. 

The focus of this volume, however, is Byzantium, where the Old Testament did play an 
important, if more limited, role within the designated period of the seventh through twelfth cen- 
turies. The collected articles cover a number of topics, ranging from the Greek translations used by 
Byzantine Jews to the influence of biblical sources on the Qur'an. Sandwiched between these intri- 
guing studies, there are articles on the various books that transmitted the Septuagint to Byzantine 
Christians, including the Prophetologion, the Octateuch and the Psalter; on the use of Old Testa- 
ment models in Byzantine chronicles or in texts written about emperors, and on monastic and 
architectural interpretations of the Bible. Although there is not space in this review to discuss 
each article in detail, it is worth highlighting a few of the insights that emerge from them and 
from the volume as a whole. 


1  B.Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941). Magdalino and Nelson also cite a 
number of more recent studies relating to the medieval West on p. 2, n. 1. 
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One of the most important facts concerning Byzantine reception of the Old Testament is that, 
as various articles aa por d. eon Miller’s on the Prophetologion) point out, this collection of 
texts (which of course existed as a larger canon than later became the case in the West) would 
not have been known in its entirety by most ordinary Byzantine Christians. Some manuscripts 
of the Septuagint do of course survive, but scripture was disseminated much more widely in litur- 
geal lectionaries, such as the Propbetologion or the Octateuch, which represent selections of texts 

rom various books of the Old Testament or the first eight historical books, respectively. Each 
form of liturgical collection enjoyed a period of popularity before being superseded by other 
types of service books; they reflect the requirements of communal worship that changed in the 
course of the centuries. The articles by Miller, Georgi Parpulov and John Lowden provide new 
insights into the composition and illustration of such lectionaries. The variations between the sur- 
viving manuscripts, both in terms of their texts and images, are studied in all three articles with 
emphasis on their possible reception by both clergy and laity in a society in which knowledge 
of the whole text of the Septuagint may have been limited to a small, educated elite. 

Elizabeth Jeffreys, Claudia Rapp, Derek Krueger and Ivan Biliarsky explore the various ways 
that writers, both secular and monastic, saw the Old Testament either as providing the historical 
background for the chosen people of God (whether Byzantine, Bulgarian or from another Chris- 
tian state) or as representing a typological or paradigmatic model for emperors, kings, bishops or 
monks. Jeffreys’ illuminating study, which includes discussion of chronographers’ methods of 
employing the Old Testament as the backdrop for Christian history, is full of useful information 
about the amalgamation of scripture with non-biblical — or sometimes ‘para-biblical’ - sources. 
Rapp, in a study that focuses on the parallels drawn by Christian writers between contemporary 
Byzantine emperors and their biblical forebears, makes several important points about this form of 
Old Testament interpretation. Firstly, it appears that the modelling of emperors or other impor- 
tant figures on Old Testament prototypes was slow to develop in Byzantine historiography, 
especially in more classicising texts, whereas panegyrical or propagandistic speeches written by 
bishops began to draw such parallels in the course of the fourth century. Secondly, Rapp suggests 
a distinction between the Roman concept of exemplum, or moral example, and the Christian idea 
of typology. She demonstrates, by means of a wide-ranging analysis of texts belonging mostly to 
the early Byzantine period, that the choice of exegetical method depends to some extent on politi- 
cal context or on genre. Krueger's article, on the numerous ways in which monastic practitioners 
and writers interpreted the Old Testament, is similarly illuminating in its conclusions. It is inter- 
esting that a process of typecasting appears to have gone on when biblical figures were 
invoked: Abraham stood for hospitality, Job for patience, David for humility and repentance, 
and so on. Krueger, like other contributors to this volume, also emphasises the importance of litur- 
gical celebrations in mediating scripture to monastic audiences; the Psalms served as ‘the sound- 
track' (p. 217) in this context while lectionaries such as the Propbetologion edited the Old 
Testament in order to show its witness to the incarnation of Christ. Biliarsky's study of Old Testa- 
ment models of kingship in medieval Bulgaria, as well as in Ethiopia, Rus', Georgia and Armenia, 
complements the preceding articles on Byzantine themes, offering important insights about the 
role of literary genre, as well as of typological method, in the elaboration of biblical parallels. 

Finally, it is necessary to mention Robert Ousterhout’s article on the ‘rhetoric of Byzantine 
architecture', with its exploration of the influence of Jewish temples, including those of Solomon 
and Herod, on Christian churches from the fourth century onward. Ousterhout emphasises the 
important distinction between metaphorical parallels, as expressed in texts, and architectural 
forms, as revealed in the designs of buildings. Whereas many Byzantine writers, in writing ekphra- 
seis of important churches, drew parallels between Christian monuments and their biblical 
counterparts, using terms such as vadc (‘temple’) and tò &ytov t&v &yiov (‘holy of holies’), such 
terminology allowed a certain interpretative flexibility. It was much less common, Ousterhout 
argues, for architects to model churches — even such monumental ones as the Holy Sepulchre or 
St Sophia — on the Jewish temple. Whereas some parallels may have been built into their architec- 
tural forms, they were deliberately created for a variety of functions and interpretations, some- 
times offering a deliberate contrast to the Old Testament prototype in their situation, style of 
architecture, or internal arrangement. Ousterhout's conclusion, that Byzantine architecture was 
*capable of subtlety and nuance' and offered a multivalent form of symbolism (p. 252), is entirely 
convincing on the basis of the examples that he cites. 

In summary, this book provides a wealth of material and analysis on a subject that has long 
required investigation. It is true that, as in the case of most conference proceedings, the articles are 
disparate in their choice of subject matter. Nevertheless, and as this review has attempted to 
demonstrate, certain themes, such as the Byzantines’ understanding of the Old Testament as the 
historical, moral and symbolic basis for their Christian state, run through the book and are 
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analysed from various angles. The reader is left, however, with a sense of the vast amount of work 
that remains to be done with regard to Byzantine interpretation of scripture, including not only the 
Old but also the New Testament. This book does not touch, except superficially, on the theological 
aspects of biblical exegesis as evidenced in literary texts of all kinds, not to mention architecture, 
icons, and other material objects. A systematic and comprehensive study of all the forms of biblical 
interpretation that went on in this highly religious society, similar to those that have been under- 
taken with regard to the medieval West, remains to be written. However, this collection of 
uniformly excellent articles will perhaps help to make this desideratum more evident to Byzanti- 
nists; it is to be hoped that more studies will follow on the formative role of scripture in the Eastern 
Christian empire. 


Mary B. Cunningham 
University of Nottingham 


Chryssi Bourbou, Health and Disease in Byzantine Crete (7th-12th centuries AD). Farnham: 
Ashgate Publishing Ltd, 2010. Pp. xxii, 242. 


This book is part of a series devoted to all aspects of medicine in the Mediterranean area from 
the 3* to the 16™ centuries. Knowledge of the past can come from a variety of sources and dis- 
ciplines, each supplying a particular feet of the whole. This is the theme taken up by Chryssi 
Bourbou in this book. Her own discipline is bioarchaeology, which deals with the human biologi- 
cal component of the archaeological record and she has used this to pursue her particular interest 
in health and disease in the Byzantine world. Her book focuses on an analysis of archaeological 
findings in Crete that she places in a cultural context by drawing on the works of Roman and 
Byzantine medical authorities such as Soranus of Ephesus, Paul of Aegina, Oribasius and 
others. She also utilises nonmedical literature such as baro raphies to illustrate contemporary 
descriptions of illness and behaviour. However the author rightly maintains chat much Byzantine 
literature focuses on the imperial families and the aristocracy and that the average Byzantine or 
‘Homo Byzantinus’ remains an elusive figure. An advantage of archaeology is that it can 
redress this balance. 

The initial part of the book covers the relevant historical narrative of Crete, the influence of 
Christianity, the nature of housing, and the agrarian economy, and includes a short section on 
Byzantine medicine. The core of the book is the analysis of 6 archaeological sites on Crete, 
namely, Eleutherna, Gortyn, Kastella, Kefali, Knossos and Stylos. Four date from the 6th to 7th 
centuries and two from the 11th to 12th. The total number of individuals from these six sites 
was 445, of whom 60% were adults. Chapter 2 then focuses on adults and Chapter 3 on children. 

In Chapter 2 the section on physical anthropology covers sexual identity (121 males, 74 
female and 76 indeterminate), moralis and height. The two last varied between sites with the 
inhabitants of Gortyn being the tallest (1.73 m for males and 1.60 m for females) and living the 
longest (average 39 years). Males lived longer than females, a difference ascribed to the compli- 
cations of child bearing. Overall there were 40 individuals (8.9%) aged over 45 years old at 
death. The rest of the chapter is devoted to the paleopathology of the adults, that is the skeletal 
evidence of disease. 

There follows a full and detailed description of the various diseases found, illustrated by 
excellent black and white photos and by tables and figures. The figures are bar charts and 
because a grey scale is used are not always easy to interpret where several categories require illus- 
trating. The principle pathologies found and discussed are dentition, joint disease, disorders of 
blood production (haematopoiesis), trauma and congenital abnormalities. These conditions com- 
monly affect the skeleton and are thus open to archaeological identification. 42.8% of the adults 
suffered from dental disease, which was commoner in males and the middle aged. There is a 
relationship between diet and dental disease such as caries (tooth decay) and the author discusses 
the insights that these findings provide. The identification of enamel hypoplasia in teeth provides 
an indicator of stress S i with hardship occurring during growth, and in Eleutherna the fre- 
quency of enamel hypoplasia was found to be commoner in those who died younger. It would 
have been helpful if the dental findings had been compared to other archaeological groups and 
to modern dental epidemiology. 

There is an extensive account of joint diseases. Apart from one unconfirmed case of inflam- 
matory arthritis, the arthritis found was of the degenerative ‘wear and tear’ type. It was much 
commoner in Kastella. (Kastellians seemed to have been short and arthritic). As observed in 
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Although translation of foreign literature was rare in Byzantium, in c. 1300 three Greek 
translations of treatises on using the astrolabe appeared, two from Latin and one from 
Persian or Arabic; all three are assessed in terms of Greek style and significance for 
Byzantine culture. The Islamic treatise translated by Shams al-Din al-Bukhari includes 
a translator's preface, edited in full and translated into English here for the first time. 
In the preface, Shams describes a deluxe astrolabe sent to Andronikos II with the treatise 
in the hope, it is argued, of some personal benefit in return. 


The medieval astrolabe, a portable instrument adaptable to various locations, enabled 
the user to measure the altitude of the sun or a star and to make astronomical and astro- 
logical calculations; as such, it occupied an important place in the scientific cultures not 
only of Byzantium but also of its western and eastern neighbours.’ Ptolemy (fl. Alexan- 
dria, 130-75) described the principles governing the operation of the astrolabe in Projec- 
tion of the Surface of a Sphere, a treatise that stands at the beginning of a long tradition 
including writings by Theon (fl. c. 360-80), John Philoponos (c. 490-after 567), and 
John Kamateros (mid-12th century)? In the Arab and Persian world and in the Latin 
West the astrolabe occupied a similar position of importance in scientific writing and 
practice? The literature of these two foreign cultures contributed to Byzantium three 
treatises on using the astrolabe around the year 1300.* 


1 Fora diagram of a medieval astrolabe, see the Appendix. 

2 Cf. ODB s.v. ‘Astrolabe’ and ‘Ptolemy’ and D. Pingree, ‘Gregory Chioniades and Palaeologan astron- 
omy’, DOP 18 (1964) 135-60. 

3 For illustrated examples, see R. T. Gunther, The Astrolabes of the World, 2 vols. (Oxford 1932). For the 
sole surviving example of a Byzantine astrolabe, see O. M. Dalton, ‘The Byzantine astrolabe at Brescia’, Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy 12 (1926) 133-46 and the exhibition catalogue L’ Art byzantin, art européen 
2nd edn. (Athens 1964) no. 549 (pp. 448-9 and 583-4). 

4 Discussed by A. Tihon, "Traités byzantins sur l'astrolabe', Physis 32 (1995) 323-57, esp. 325 and 
333-40. Hereafter, Tihon, ‘Traités’. 
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One is a Greek translation from Latin of a treatise attributed to the Arab astronomer 
Masha'allah and widely popular in the West; it is the basis of Chaucer's treatise on the 
astrolabe? The second Greek translation is apparently a version of an unidentified 
Arabo-Latin treatise on the astrolabe; the Greek text is published on the basis of only 
a fraction of the surviving manuscripts. Anne Tihon tentatively suggests a late thirteenth- 
century date for the work, cautiously citing the date of several manuscripts. The third is 
a Greek text attributed to the Persian astronomer Shams al-Din al-Bukhari and once 
counted among the translations of Gregory Chioniades, Shams' Greek student; 
however, the prooimion accompanying this treatise makes it plain that Shams al-Din 
al-Bukhari himself was responsible for the prooimion and the entire text. The complete 
Greek text of the prooimion is published for the first time in the concluding section of 
this paper, accompanied by an English translation and annotations. The treatise itself 
is evidently a translation into Greek from Persian or Arabic; I consider the prooimion 
also a translation in the sense that its author formulated his ideas in Arabic or in 
Persian, his first language, before reconfiguring — or translating — them into Greek. 

Behind these works stand individuals interested in science and literate in two 
languages. Their identities are obscured by the passage of time and by the reluctance 
of Byzantine intellectuals to acknowledge literary traditions foreign to their own proud 
Greek heritage. The work of these daring entrepreneurs of cultural exchange, however, 
testifies to the degree of each one's competence in the Greek language as well as his fam- 
iliarity with a second literary tradition and its language. The nature of the work each 
chose to introduce into Greek suggests the characteristics of the audience for which 
each intended his translation. The hostility of a Byzantine audience toward such texts 
may be assumed, since Byzantine literati considered their literary tradition superior to 
all others. This assumption is clearly articulated in the words of Manuel Holobolos, 
thirteenth-century translator of the minor rhetorical works of Boethius. In his preface 
to these translations he justifies his activities by saying, ‘(I did this) not because our 
own dialectic now needs even the minimal support from that (Latin) source — no 
more than the great light-bringing (sun) needs, so to speak, the light of a lamp —but 
so that what we already possess in sufficiency we might also have to a superabundant 
degree ...’” In such a cultural climate, why would a writer and scientist invest his time 
and energy in translating a ‘foreign’ work on the astrolabe for a prospective audience 
perhaps indifferent — or even hostile — to it? By examining the nature of these three 


5  R.T. Gunther, Chaucer and Messaballa on the Astrolabe, vol. 5 of Early Science in Oxford (Oxford 
1929) vii. Hereafter, Gunther, Chaucer. 

6 Tihon, ‘Traités’, 325 and 335-6. 

7 (6) où% dg 8£ouévng tayo. tfjg nap’ rtv GuAektukfis Kai tis EvtetOev küv tò Bpayd ovykpotnogoc, einep 
008' 6 uéyac dwoddpos, iv’ obtoc cizow, Avyviaov xpriGet dwtdc, GAN’ iv’ Ovmep Exoulev iKavds toov koi 
onepeknepiwoo0 evmopoiniev ... Manuel Holobolus, Prooemium in translationem Boethii De topicis differ- 
entiis. (Text from on-line Thesaurus Linguae Graecae). See E. A. Fisher, ‘Planoudes, Holobolos, and the 
motivation for translation’, GRBS 43 (2002/3) 77-104, esp. 83-96. 
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translated treatises and what is known of their authors’ circumstances, we may come to 
some understanding of the methods and motivation(s) behind each one. 

Let us turn first to the Greek version of a Latin work known as Tractatus astrolabii 
edicionis Messeballach.* The attribution of this work to the famous ninth-century Arab 
astrologer and astonomer Masha'allah is surely false, an attempt to establish credibility 
for a composite text probably assembled in the late thirteenth century.” The work con- 
sists of a ‘Prohemium’ followed by three independent parts, ‘In compositione astrolabi?’ , 
two star charts, and finally ‘De operatione vel utilitate astrolabii’. This compendium was 
extremely popular, as evidenced by the existence of some 225 manuscripts scattered in 
numerous libraries and presenting the work in various combinations and permutations; 
some 65 of these manuscripts contain only the material on the use of the astrolabe.!? An 
anonymous translator rendered this part into Greek sometime around 1300. 

Texts of both the Latin and Greek versions have been published, although each repro- 
duces the version in a single manuscript.'! Fortunately for this study, the published Latin 
text apparently represents the branch of the tradition used by the Greek translator. 
Although the Greek version lacks nearly half the sections included in the Latin text as pub- 
lished, the remaining sections in Greek replicate the order and retain most of the content of 
the Latin treatise. Breaks and lacunae in the Greek text, which can be dated on paleographic 
grounds to the late thirteenth/early fourteenth century, indicate that the manuscript is not 
the autograph but a nearly contemporary copy; two sections added to the end of the text by 
the translator or by the copyist present astronomical calculations that solve a problem for 
12 March 1309, the terminus post quem of this expanded Greek version. '? 

A careful comparison of the translation with the Latin text enabled the editors to 
conclude that the translator produced a somewhat flawed work in Greek. They cite 
with displeasure a passage so closely derived from the Latin original that it is almost 
incomprehensible: 


Tlepi tv potipóv Tic ítvos. 


O£c cic £xeivo tò HEPOS rapovupuíav kai AN’ ADTOV, KATH &vod.oyrtev čapopås ko.ov- 

uévng 510 tov £E Ñ Stà tpiðv potpáv, koi TOTE e <o>daAEPOV tónov 690 notpáv £v 
^ n ` , x Im 1 

TOG tape ATAots, Koi KATAVOTIOELG TAS MPO. 


8 Latin text and English translation in Gunther, Chaucer, 137-231. 

9  P.Kunitzsch, ‘On the authenticity of the treatise on the composition and use of the astrolabe ascribed to 
Messahalla, The Arabs and the Stars: Texts and Traditions on the Fixed Stars, and their Influence in Medieval 
Europe (Northampton 1989) item 10, 55-7. Hereafter, Kunitzsch, ‘Authenticity’. 

10 Private communication from Ron B. Thomson (5/21/2010) currently undertaking a critical edition of 
ps.-Messahalla. 

11 Latin text from MS. Camb. Univ. Libr., li. 3. 3 (dated 1276) in Gunther, Chaucer; Greek version from 
Oxoniensis Cromwellianus 12 published with introduction, notes and French translation in Une version 
byzantine du traité sur l'astrolabe du Pseudo-Messaballa, ed. A. Tihon, R. Leurquin and C. Scheuren, 
Corpus des Astronomes Byzantins 10 (Louvain 2001). Hereafter Tihon et al., Version. 

12 Tihon et al., Version, 9-13. 

13 See Tihon et al., Version, 17; 24-5; 51-2. 
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The Greek text represents an extract from section three of the Latin text printed in 
Gunther, which is cryptic without its context: 


... et pone super illorum partem denominatam ab eis, secundum proportionem dif- 
ferentie dicte, ex .6. vel de .3. gradibus; et tunc habebis certum gradum inter duo 
almuchantherath; et tunc considera eas horas ...!* 


The editors label the Greek text ‘assez confus’. Perhaps the translator's confusion 
resulted from the state of the Latin text, which may have been already abridged in his 
Latin exemplar. Perhaps he read, or thought he read, in that source illam for illorum. 
Struggling to approximate the word order and sense of the Latin, in desperation he 
resorted to a literal calque of (partem) denominatam (de> mop- and -nominata> 
wvvuia), creating thereby a new sense for napmvupia as ‘derived fraction’, although 
napovvuig means literally ‘a word derived from another’. 

The editors cite additional examples of strange and even incorrect Greek resulting 
from the translator’s excessive reliance upon his Latin source text — e.g., adjectives 
and pronouns that do not agree with their noun or antecedents in Greek because they 
adopt their gender from the Latin text, and an egregious example of a ‘dative absolute’ 
invented to resemble a Latin ablative absolute.'? At times, his ability to handle correctly 
the morphology of formal atticizing Greek lapsed, resulting, for example, in an aorist 
passive for Aéyo of &Aéyy8n and an augmented participle évaneAe bev. He also misun- 
derstood, mistranslated, inverted, or omitted parts of the text with increasing frequency 
as he progressed through the translation; for example, seventeen chapters of the Latin 
text do not appear in the Greek translation.'® If the translator's exemplar included 
these chapters, he apparently skipped them out of impatience, frustration, or disinterest 
in the problems and solutions they present. 

Although Latin and Greek are closely related languages, they differ sufficiently in 
syntax, morphology and vocabulary to present problems and pitfalls for even an experi- 
enced translator working at the height of his powers. An example survives by chance in 
the Greek version of Ovid's Metamorphoses made by Maximos Planoudes, the most ambi- 
tious and prolific Greek translator from Latin in the late thirteenth century. The autograph 
manuscript of Planoudes' Greek Metamorpboses (Vat. Regin. Gr. 132) preserves a passage 
that Planoudes translated, erased, retranslated and finally deleted and translated for the 
third time in the lower margin after he had already completed the codex. His error demon- 
strates that fatigue, haste, distraction, and frustration in any combination can cause a 
translator to misconstrue a word, phrase or sentence without being able to recognize 
the source of his error." If the anonymous translator of ps.-Messahalla committed such 
errors, he shares them with his learned contemporary Planoudes. 


14 Gunther, Chaucer, 218. 

15 See Tihon et al., Version, 17-8. 

16 Chapters 11, 12, 23-31, 33, 38, 39, 41—4; see Tihon et al., Version, 11-3. 

17 E. A. Fisher, ‘Planoudes’ technique and competence as a translator of Ovid's Metamorphoses’, BS 62 
(2004) 143-60. 
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Despite infelicities in the Greek text of ps.-Messahalla, its editors characterize its 
translator as a bilingual speaker of Greek and Latin and the copyist as a resident of Con- 
stantinople. This text then, whatever its deficiencies, was a plausible contribution to 
Byzantine scientific literature c. 1300. Since the contents of ps.-Messahalla are fairly 
elementary—Chaucer in fact translated it into ‘naked wordes in Englissh’ for his 
ten-year-old son and subtitled it ‘Bread and Milk for Children’ !*—the Greek translator 
evidently intended it for an audience of educated amateurs of science like himself. Fea- 
tures of the text reveal a few tantalizing additional details about him. Although he 
knew enough about the Greek astrolabe to use the correct Greek technical terms orpo- 
yvouóviov and its variant poipoyvepiov for the Latin transliteration from Arabic almuri 
and napóAAnXo for Latin almucantherath (almuri refers to the pointer on the rotating 
rete and almucantherath to the circles on the plate parallel to the horizont’), he also 
used calqued items like the unfortunate form nap-wvupia for de-nominata and chose 
fjuo-ot&ciov for sol-sticium in preference to the proper Greek term tpo.” His choice 
of these calques may represent not ignorance of proper terminology but rather a desire 
to give the translation an exotic flavour, as in the case of his literal rendition in $6 of 
arcum diei : xó5ov ts huépac, an interesting metaphor in Greek and clearly the transla- 
tor’s free choice, since the proper Greek terminus technicus nepipépewa viis iépo occurs 
later in the same chapter. The translator also tempers a purely scientific vocabulary by 
translating declinatio or ‘inclination’ sometimes with the proper astronomical term £yx- 
Mors but sometimes with the term é&xóxAu proper to astrologers. The translator's 
language is characteristic of an educated Byzantine concerned with the astrolabe as a 
tool for using science in everyday life rather than as an instrument for advancing math- 
ematical or astronomical knowledge. His preference for a method of careful, fairly literal 
translation and for vocabulary items that are calques from Latin words is typical of the 
practice among Byzantine chancery translators;?! he may indeed have been one of their 
number. His choice to translate a Latin text very popular in the West at a stylistic level of 
Greek appealing to the educated circles of Constantinople recalls the choices made by 
Planoudes (i.e., Ovid's Heroides and Metamorphoses, the Dicta Catonis, and Boethius 
De consolatione philosophiae) and by Holobolos (i.e., Boethius’ rhetorical treatises 
and the Latin version of ps.-Aristotle's De plantis). Both Planoudes and Holobolos 


18 Gunther, Chaucer, vi. 

19 See P. Kunitzsch, ‘Observations on the Arabic reception of the astrolabe’, in The Arabs and the Stars: 
texts and traditions on the fixed stars, and their influence in medieval Europe (Northampton 1989) item 7, 
248 and 245. 

20 This vocabulary is cited in Tihon et al., Version, 17-8. 

21 For examples of such 12th-century Greek calques in translations of the Byzantine chancery, see 
C. Gastgeber, ‘Die lateinische Ubersetzungsabteilung der byzantinischen Kaiserkanzlei unter den Komnenen 
und Angeloi’, in M. Balard, E. Malamut, J.-M. Speiser (eds.), Byzance et le monde extérieur (Paris 2005) 107- 
8. For examples in a translation of Planoudes, see E. Fisher, ‘Planoudes’ De trinitate, the art of translation, and 
the beholder's share’, in A. Papanikolaou and G. Demacopoulos (eds.), Orthodox Readings of Augustine 
(Crestwood NY 2008) 41-61, esp. 51-3. 
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were contemporaries of this anonymous translator and both were translators in the 
imperial Byzantine chancery. Like our anonymous translator, they produced readable 
Greek versions of Latin texts for a sophisticated Byzantine audience. Because our anon- 
ymous translator left no surviving translator’s preface to his work, his Greek version of 
ps.-Messahalla could take a place in the Greek literary tradition without any stain of a 
foreign cultural origin upon it. The slim manuscript tradition of the text suggests, 
however, that its place was very modest. 

As in the case of the ps.-Messahalla translation, a second Latin treatise on the use of 
the astrolabe entered the Greek literary tradition at the hand of an anonymous translator 
who presented it for the non-specialist at an easily accessible stylistic level. Although a 
source text for this work has not been identified, its contents largely replicate Arabic 
sources and seemingly originated in that tradition. Unlike the Greek ps.-Messahalla, 
however, this mysterious Greek translation enjoyed considerable popularity, for more 
than thirty manuscripts survive.” Acknowledging that the work gives no clue concerning 
the identity of its translator, its place of origin, or the date of the translation itself, Tihon 
tentatively places it in the late thirteenth century because several manuscripts surviving 
from that period contain it^? An edition based on two manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century and one from the eighteenth century provides the only published text of this enig- 
matic work.?^ Alain-Philippe Segonds examined the text in other manuscripts where it 
appears as an appendix to Philoponos’ treatise on the astrolabe and bears the title 
"Exépa tyno nepi 100 &otporáßov; on the basis of this examination, he briefly sum- 
marized the ten topics covered in the eight chapters of the work and offered a few obser- 
vations about it.”° 

The astrological component of the text is prominent (the astrological houses or 
oixodeonotia, for example, are discussed in the fourth and seventh chapters; cf. Delatte 
pp. 257 and 260), and some of the vocabulary used in the treatise deviates from standard 
terminology. The translator introduces the term ó6óvuov or ‘little tooth’, interpreted by 
Segonds as a reference to the ostensor or rule on the face of many European astrolabes 
but uncommon on the Islamic version of the instrument.*° Tihon in contrast considers 
ó6óvuov a term borrowed from Latin denticulum and introduced instead of the Greek 
technical term powpoyvoutov/ uoipoyvójuov that properly refers to an index pointer on 
the rete?" These two different interpretations suggest that the neologism ó8óvrtov 
would have baffled a Byzantine reader well acquainted with the astrolabe just as it 
caused disagreement between Tihon and Segonds. To a reader unfamiliar with the tech- 
nical vocabulary used to describe the parts of an astrolabe, however, it might seem to be a 


22 Kunitzsch, ‘Authenticity’, 250, no. 7. 

23 Tihon, ‘Traités’, 325, 335. 

24 A. Delatte, Anecdota atbeniensia et alia, vol. 2 (Liège 1939) 254-62. Hereafter, Delatte, Anecdota. 

25 A.-Ph. Segonds, Jean Philopon, traité de l'astrolabe (Paris 1981) 83-4. Hereafter, Segonds, Philopon. 
26 Segonds, Philopon, 84; examples in Delatte Anecdota, 259 lines 5, 10, 19 etc. See J. E. Morrison, The 
Astrolabe (Rehobeth Beach DE 2007) 9. Hereafter, Morrison, Astrolabe. 

27 Tihon discusses this text in ‘Traités’, 335-6. 
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pleasing visual metaphor evoking an image from the natural world. Tihon sees another 
indication of Latin influence on the translator’s choice of Greek vocabulary in the term 
xavóviov^? as equivalent to Latin regula, used instead of the Arabic term al-‘idada or 
the proper Greek term 516ntpa. She also identifies as a western element the description 
of a rope or cord suspending the astrolabe from its ring: th egg yepi Aoóv tòv 
&cxpóAa[ov dnd tig 6e8euévnc oxotvov év «9 kpiko adt00 ...?? Although acknowledging 
the Latinate or western aspects of the translation, Tihon observes as well that nine of the 
ten topics treated in the translation occur in the works of Messahalla and Maslama?? and 
six of the ten in Philoponos' treatise. Her term ‘Arabo-Latin’ seems very appropriate to 
describe the original text that may lie behind this intriguing Greek translation. The iden- 
tity of the translator, however, remains mysterious. A quick scan of the text reveals none 
of the peculiar Greek compound words calqued from Latin that occur in the Greek 
version of ps.-Messahalla and in Byzantine chancery translations from Latin during 
this period. The opening lines of the treatise will give a sense of the translator's use of 
the Greek language, which conforms to the standards of correct ‘atticizing’ prose, and, 
like his vivid vocabulary, might well appeal to the non-specialist: 


‘Etépa é&ftynotg nepi toô &o1poAópov. 


Ei Povie yivóoke tijv 100 àotpoA&Bov u£8080v, uetépxov tbtv TOVSE TOV TPOTOV. 
tà TPGtA èv yàp Cyntihoeic £v róca poipars ó akòs Spdpos Eoti, Navtos x'0KkAoU 
KATH TO ODVPAVIOV cua TAPE tois &otpovópots Eig TE’ poipag TELVOLEVOD. ELPTOOIG 5’ 
àv ovbtwc: tfj 6£5 xeipi AaPov tov &otpóAopov ànó tis 6eóeuévng oxoivou £v TH 
Kpik@ adtod Kai tov &plotepdv uov 1p£yoc npóc 1óv Tjiov OTOL xpotetvov TOV 
åotpóñaßov npóc avtòv ...?! 


Segonds, who is expert in the subject matter of this treatise, considers its style typical 
of a translation and ‘assez mediocre .? The educated general reader, however, might 
appreciate the simple and direct style of the work for its clarity and conformity to 
proper ‘attic’ standards of diction. In contrast to the errors made by the Greek translator 
of ps.-Messahalla's treatise, this anonymous translator writes Greek competently and 
carefully, respecting correct syntax and morphology. For example, his pronoun and 
adjective modifier agree with their noun in Ti ... u£8060v, ... tadtHV, and the sophisti- 
cated aorist imperative forms uetépyou and otífj(i conform to standard ‘attic’ mor- 
phology. He handles an extended genitive absolute (mavtdg kÜxAou Kath tò obpáviov 
CHUA xopà toic &ot1povópois Eig 16’ uoipac :euvopévov) correctly as well as a potential 
optative (£oprjoois 5’ àv) and a dative of means (th Seč xeipi). In short, the stylistic 
level of this translation qualifies it for a place in the scientific literature of Byzantium. 


28 Delatte, Anecdota, 261 line 19. 

29 Delatte, Anecdota, 254 lines 6-8. 

30 For these Arab astronomers, see Kunitzsch, ‘Authenticity’, 42-3 and 50-1. 
31 Delatte, Anecdota, 254 lines 1-9. 

32 Segonds, Philopon, 84. 
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Unlike the two anonymous Greek translations examined so far, the third translated 
treatise on using an astrolabe is emphatically not anonymous. Modern scholarship has 
associated it with not one but with two eminent astronomers of the late 13th/ early 
14th century, the Greek astronomer Gregory Chioniades (b. 1240-50 at Constantinople, 
d. c. 1320 at Trebizond) and his Persian teacher Shams al-Din al-Bukhari (b. 1254). 
David Pingree established the traditional view that Chioniades translated the astrolabe 
treatise of Shams as well as a number of other Persian astronomical works.?? Tihon, 
however, has demonstrated from the prooimion to the Greek version of the treatise on 
the astrolabe that Shams himself produced it.** The intersecting careers of these two 
scholars, one Greek and the other Persian, provide a unique insight into an intellectual 
world where scholars of two different traditions met to transfer scientific knowledge. For- 
tunately, Byzantine sources document the rather exotic biography of Chioniades and the 
circumstances of his encounter with Shams.?? 

Chioniades travelled to Tabriz via Trebizond in the last years of the thirteenth 
century with the intention of studying astronomy there, where the Ilkhanid rulers of 
Persia had established a famous observatory. Although foreigners were barred from 
the observatory, Chioniades managed to gain entry and to study Persian and Arabic 
astronomical texts with Shams al-Din al-Bukhari, whom he calls Xóàjiy IHovyópnc,?ó an 
enigmatic figure mentioned neither in Persian nor Arabic sources." After concluding 
his studies at Tabriz in 1299 or 1300, Chioniades returned to Trebizond, where he appar- 
ently directed his energy towards producing translations of the Persian and Arabic astro- 
nomical texts that he had acquired in Tabriz. The eventful career of this remarkable 
scholar is well known and ably reconstructed by modern scholars using Chioniades’ 
own writings and a rather romanticized account of his adventures in Persia preserved 
at Trebizond in oral traditions as recorded by the Byzantine astronomer George Chryso- 
kokkes (fl. 1335-50) with, as Westerink cautions, l'air un peu simplifié" .?? 

Chioniades made an important contribution to Greek scientific knowledge through 
the translations of astronomical treatises he acquired in Tabriz. Not among them, 
however, is the treatise on using the astrolabe associated with Chioniades' teacher 
Shams. Unfortunately, no critical edition of the text exists, although Tihon considers 


33 D.Pingree, The astronomical works of Gregory Chioniades. Vol. Y: The Zij al-‘Ala’ I, Part Y Text, trans- 
lation, commentary (Amsterdam 1985) 18-9 (hereafter, Pingree, Astronomical works) and ODB s.v. ‘Chio- 
niades, Gregory'. 

34 A.Duhoux-Tihon, ‘Les tables astronomiques Persanes à Constantinople dans la première moitié du XVIe 
siécle’, B 57 (1987) 475 n. 31. Hereafter, Duhoux-Tihon, ‘Tables’. 

35 For Chioniades’ career, see L. G. Westerink, ‘La profession de foi de Grégoire Chioniadés’, REB 38 
(1980) 233-45 (hereafter, Westerink, ‘Profession’), and more recently Bórje Bydén, Theodore Metochites’ 
Stoicheiosis Astronomike and the study of natural philosophy and mathematics in Early Palaeologan Byzan- 
tium (Gothoburg 2003) 242-8 (hereafter, Bydén, Metochites). 

36 Pingree, Astronomical works, 36 line 5. 

37 R. Mercier, “Shams al-Din al-Bukhari,’ accessed 6/4/12 at http://islamsci.mcgill.ca/RASI/BEA/ 
Shams al Din al-Bukhari BEA.htm 

38 Westerink, ‘Profession’, 239. 
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the Greek version of Shams’ treatise on the astrolabe ‘fort important’ .?? Some sense of the 
work can be gained from the description of its contents drawn up by Segonds,”° and from 
the excerpt published by Delatte.*' The Greek translation derives from an unidentified 
original text that is clearly an Islamic work. The first 21 topics of the 46 listed by 
Segonds contain vocabulary transliterated from Arabic for such common terms as 
‘equation’, ‘altitude’, ‘ascension’, and ‘equator’,*” and seven of the next ten describe 
how to determine correctly the Muslim hours of prayer. The final 15 topics contain 
instructions for verifying parts of the instrument and for using it to perform various prac- 
tical and astronomical and astrological calculations. Of these, Delatte published 13 topics 
on the basis of a single fifteenth-century manuscript, Paris Coislin 338. The opening lines 
of this excerpt will illustrate the pedestrian but correct quality of the Greek: Mepi kata- 
AnwEws tod tyous ópouc t| toiov f] xiovoc T] 6£vópou Tj GAAOV TIvdc DyNAOD. Todto xoà 
600 tpónovc yiv@oKetat. TIp@tov u£v einep eig thy pilav tod Evdc Svvatat tis 06004 yovv 
Kíovoc ñ SEvSpov, 1 ué£8080c tovtov oti coton ... ? 

Whatever the merits of this translation, Shams himself produced it, as the prooimion 
edited and translated below clearly states. Is this individual the same Persian savant who 
instructed Chioniades’ in Islamic astronomy? Tihon has raised doubts about this tra- 
ditional assumption, and her concerns must be addressed.^* She observes first that the 
only firm date associated with the text of Shams’ Greek astrolabe treatise is the date of 
the earliest manuscripts, mid-fourteenth century; second, that the Byzantine emperor 
Andronikos to whom the prooimion is directed could be either Andronikos II (1282- 
1328) or his immediate successor Andronikos III (1328—41); and third, that the transcrip- 
tion of the author's name in the astrolabe treatise is ‘Siamps’ (Zid) and not ‘Samps’ 
(Zóuw), as Chioniades transcribes his teacher's name. 

In the absence of sure evidence to the contrary, I consider the identification of 
‘Siamps’ with Chioniades' teacher ‘Samps’ to be very plausible, although not provable. 
First, because the autograph is not among the earliest surviving manuscripts of the 
wotk, the date of these is only a terminus ante quem for the date of the treatise's compo- 
sition. Second, as Tihon acknowledges, during his long reign Andronikos II fostered the 
study of astronomy in Byzantium, while his successor prohibited it; moreover, if Andro- 
nikos III was the dedicatee, Chioniades' mentor is rather unlikely to have been the ded- 
icator, since Shams al-Din (b. 1254) would have been 74 when Andronikos III became 
emperor. Third, the transliteration ‘Siamps’ could reflect a dialect variation of the trans- 
literation ‘Samps’ occurring in Chioniades’ text"—or the variant spellings could be 


39 Tihon, ‘Traités’, 333. 

40 Segonds, Philopon, 80-2. 

41 Delatte, Anecdota, 263-71. 

42 Equation tatid = ta'dil; altitude Hptio& or ipu$iy = irtifa’; ascension patoAé = matali’; equator navtovAi- 
va&p = mu'addila nahát, Tihon, ‘Traités’, 334-5, citing an unpublished study by Anne-Marie Doyen. 

43 Delatte, Anecdota, 263 lines 2-6. 

44 Tihon, ‘Traités’, 333-4. 

45 My colleague Mohssen Esseesy in a private communication (10/10/2009). 
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traced to the perception of the person making the transliteration, since the consonant that 
a Persian heard as Si-amps a Greek might hear as S-amps. 

Segonds and Tihon have identified seven manuscripts that date from the mid- 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century and contain all or part of Shams’ Greek astrolabe 
translation. Marc. Gr. 309 (14th century) is the only one of these manuscripts, 
however, that includes the prooimion. The other two fourteenth-century manuscripts 
acknowledge the existence of a proemion with a lacuna in the text, but they omit the 
prooimion itself. These early textual witnesses thus remove the Greek astrolabe trans- 
lation from its particular circumstances and confer upon it the status of a naturalized lit- 
erary work from the pen of an exotic figure named ‘Siamps’. Since it is the particularities 
of context, however, that are especially rich in implications for the culture of Byzantium, 
let us turn now to the prooimion. 

+noinua 100 Lidwy tod Hépcov repi tis StiSaoKaAiac tod KotporcPov: mpooiwiov:*” 


ó &&tov EAVTOV noujcac rpóc oroóoynv TOV KAA@V koi utev & TEPAs ODK Exe, ODSE 
mva otaü8uóv ts KOAAOVTSG atv, ODtOS Kai tòv BaoíAeiov kóopov tOvde Kai 
TEPUPAVT oi LEYLOTOV oikov, Thy te GeLKivntov adtod otáotv Kai tà £v aÙth 6njuovp- 
ynOévta KGAAN katavońoetar ot10G 6€ (5) Eota1, ó Kai tov xpvoo0v toðtov 10v Tod 
iov Katavonoac àotpóAapov: tòv Kai gis eikóva ékgivou ðwavonðévta xoi 
TEXVOLPYNIEVTA àpiotn Kai eig Suxyvooer xoi Exivoia- 


öç SÌ KATH uino tis GpyvpoEdotc Covns éyéveto: KAO’ fjv ó Tli TV oikeiav nowi- 
toa. RopEiav: he th £vt£xvo kukiii nepipopå eEioodton Kai tóðe tò n&v- oðtos toivvv 6 
&otpóAopoc, Sux Tfjg Aoywtig Kai diAoccdhov TEpiypac, éug806e00n tò è £v GUTH 
TETOAOV, KOTO umor tfj &pyvuposi6o0g (10) oeińvns £yéveto Gnd ntà tvv KEKTHLEVY 
THY kp&ow, oto. Sù xátortpov s névtaæ Seikvvcbar v avti nepi àv tig BooAexat ù dé 
oEAtvny &te Kai oti] ós Gnd tfjg tetpaotoyeias Otoa, aŭteto Kai peiora MoTEP 
Sita Kai tà kað’ Tc. Kai Thy £oyómv tv ntà Govóv Siavbovea, ðt cikoot koi óktà 
Lovey, &xó onueiov éri TO aùtò ONLETOV &nokabiotatatr 

tata SE TAPa TOD SnLovpyod EtexvoupynOnoay, Srwc &xAovóc óðnyoitvto npóc tà 
npaKtéa (15) oi dvOpwnor ot Kai ós GAAOL Ev TH yi &o1épeg Eyévovto: Kai bu’ &xeivov 
ovtasg Odnyobvtat Kai KatevOdvovtar Votepov toívuv tod Oónpiovpynoavtog tà Tvta 
0£00- Kai tv ADIOD TPOdHTOV tv dvadavevtwv Sikny &otépov tv EV TH OLPAVA, àv 
Ov SSnyodvta oi £v TH KOOL &vOponot óc oi Ev 6o &oon nA£ovteg xoi ôt AdTAV óðnyov- 
evon ÉnfjA0É por aw Å rpoOvuio, © Óvoua Lidwy. 6 tÔ "Ai Opovuuóv Kate tv 
Appóápov éovüv- od pty Kai Kat’ (20) siðoc ¿p à Kai ECrymou adtd¢ TO HAiw edpeiv 
iõéav napeupepi: oia St Kai f| CEANVN ur] Éxovoa pôs oikeiov, GAA’ EE HAiov todto Aog á- 
vovoa: cià tig EXLOTHUNS Toivev tatg, Eonovdaca. dc £5 (ov tod Pactéws Adodvov, od 
Kai tò övoua vikmn &vópOv- Kai f] £xovupio £x Adyov tOv NOAGLAV, Aofetv dc EF Ttov oux 


46 Tihon, ‘Traités’; 333, Segonds, Philopon, 102 n. 55. 
47 "Text transcribed from Cod. Marc. Gr. 390 f. 154. I have replicated as far as possible the punctuation of 
the manuscript; see J. Noret, *Notes de ponctuation et d' accentuation byzantines', B 65 (1995) 69-88. 
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TOD OVOUATOS OWTLOLOV orep ý o£Arvn: £BovAn8nv toivov £opeiv £&oüugvóv t péyiote: 
fj òvóuat tô En, (25) fj xpóno tà o: Kpeittov 8 ody eopov uiécov cyLdoiv, Ñ TOV &otpó- 
Aofov. Sux yàp Ths yAd tg imva tpvt&vy tod iov 6 &otpóAofog: Énei oov eopéOn Å 
1pvtávr npóc GE: ornp£mg yàp TOD Pacrrewes ó Toc, Ws ioc émi trjv 1pvvávnv YEVHOOLAL. 
Ws CV, xai tt uot TOV ko. v E aitias TOIMdTHS YEVICETAL tfi TpUTeVs 5’ oŭong LaPTLPOS 
tfjg GANnGEeiac: Exei ó npóg Sixnv &yóuevos Siya naprüpov AvETISEKTOG, £yà nepi ELAVTOD 
uÀ kekthuevos tivà (30) uáptopa, rapáyw trjv xput&vnv TADTHV zpóc Tiotwotv: 

Emel SE oi t0AAoÍ Aóyor GNPOOSEKTOL irucpág Evvoias nepauBávovtes, Exatvetot 58 oi 
TOAAG 5x Bpoxéov nepuouB&vovtec, vo010 ovvi6Gv neroinka Kai aútòs iows bt’ OAtyov 
TOAAK ovAAXoBOv, GAA xoi péytota: £i 6 GE Adyov, ths oñs Paced Evtvyxiac et t 6€ 
THY ELT napTAGe Sidvoiav, Epyov tod God kpátoug ovyyvonovrogo8o Tis ANONs (35) 
uoi koi TODTO xepucodvóyod. ENEi xoi TODTO TOV KATH OÈ DIEPEXOVTOV &otiv: + 


11 tig cod. ttc Fisher 24 péytote cod. péytota Tihon. 
Work by Siamps the Persian concerning the elucidation of the astrolabe 


Foreword*® 


The person who has made himself worthy of receiving excellent and honorable 
things that have neither a beginning nor an end point of their excellence, this person 
will come to know well even this royal cosmic order and a glorious and most great 
house [of heaven], and also its ever-moving settled state*? as well as the beauties 
created in it. He (5) will be the person who has come to know well this golden astrolabe 
of the sun, which is intended to represent that <cosmos> and is fabricated by using 
supreme and divine discernment and inventiveness. 

The <astrolabe> is in imitation of the silvery zone along which the sun makes its own 
journey; this universe also is represented in the circumference <of the sun’s journey> that 
has been crafted.?? This astrolabe is accordingly constructed using the compass that is 


48 [thank Dr. Anne-Marie Doyen for generously allowing me to consult her unpublished edition and anno- 
tated French translation of this text (Le trait sur l’ Astrolabe de Siamps le Persan, Université Catholique de 
Louvain, 1978-9); also Alice-Mary Talbot, Stratis Papaioannou and Denis Sullivan for perceptive comments 
on translation and Rob Farber and other members of Denis Sullivan’s Greek Reading Group (Ted Perlman, 
Hardee Mahoney and Sandy Sondarajan) for illuminating discussions. 

49 Cf. Joannes Philoponus, In Aristotelis libros de anima commentaria, ed. M. Haydruck, Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca 15, 75. 11-4 (Berlin 1897): 


Koi ù ot&oig è ni névtov Beopeitar xoi yàp xoi TH GEIKIVITA OTHOEMS HETEXEL, oU uóvov TO THV 
OAGTHTA Éot&vou, GAAG Kai abtd tò Level Eni tfjg &ewvnoias otáo &oti. See also Suidae lexicon 
ed. A. Adler, 1 (Leipzig 1928-38) 4093.29, and Michaelis Pselli philosophica minora, ed. D. J. 
O'Meara, 2 (Leipzig 1989) 39.2. 


50 The astrolabe that accompanied Siamps’ treatise was evidently crafted of precious metal; ‘silvery zone’ 
seemingly refers to the offset circle on the rete or aranea of the instrument, which may have been of silver, and 
‘the circumference «of the sun's journey»! may designate the edge of the plate (reading the ms. nepwop as a 
variant of xepiepeia). Astrolabes constructed for use in the northern hemisphere show a projection of the 
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based upon logic and science. The plate on its <circular surface> is in imitation of the 
silvery (10) moon;?! «one» from some seven «plates available», enabling «the surface» 
to take on the «correct» climate zone. «It is» like a mirror, so that it shows everything 
on its «surface» that someone wishes. The moon, resembling also the «surface of the 
astrolabe> in having four principal components”, waxes and wanes as indeed also «is 
observable» on earth, and by traversing the last of the seven zones in the course of 
twenty-eight stations, «it» settles at the same mark it started from.°* 

These things were crafted by their Maker so that mankind might be guided unerringly 
towards correct moral actions, and (15) some «men» became like other stars on the earth, 
thus guiding and directing «humanity». Moreover, after God created all things and his pro- 
phets appeared like stars in heaven,? by whom mankind in the world is led upon its way as 
sailors at sea are also led upon their way by «the stars», "5 this desire came to me,?^ whose 
name is Siamps,°® since I have a name with the same meaning as ‘sun’ in the Arabic 
language, but «I do» not by any means «have» that form. (20) Therefore, I took up my 


Continued 

celestial sphere only as far as the Tropic of Capricorn. ‘This range’, observes Morrison, ‘includes the sun's 
annual motion and represents almost all of the sky visible from northern temperate latitudes’ (Morrison, 
Astrolabe, 6-7 and diagram p. 10). 

51 The round plate of this instrument was apparently of silver and thus resembled the moon. 

52 Ptolemy designated seven ‘classic’ climate zones or xpóceic, latitudes where the length of the year's 
longest day varied by one-half hour. An astrolabe that included a plate for each of these seven zones encom- 
passed the known world and was a ‘universal’ astrolabe (see Morrison, Astrolabe, 58-9). 

53 "The moon has four phases, while the back of the astrolabe shows four quadrants marked by the north- 
south and east-west diameter of the mater (cf. Morrison, Astrolabe, 15). 

54 I offer a tentative translation of this sentence, which is cryptic and perhaps corrupt in Greek. 
‘Twenty-eight stations’ refers to the Lunar Mansions, a very ancient division of the ecliptic marked on all 
Islamic instruments to represent the movement of the moon relative to the stars through a sidereal month 
of 28 days and associated with calculations significant for astrology (cf. Morrison Astrolabe, 143). The 
‘seven zones’ may refer to the divisions sometimes marked on the side of the shadow square of Islamic instru- 
ments (cf. Morrison, Astrolabe, 115) or to the latitudes of the seven climate zones. For the occurrence and 
various forms of lunar mansions on Islamic/Arabic astrolabes, see S. Ackermann, “The path of the moon 
engraved. Lunar mansions on European and Islamic scientific instruments’, Micrologus 12 (2004) 135-64. 
I am indebted to an anonymous referee for this reference. 

55 The wise are described as ‘stars of heaven’ in Daniel 12, 3: 


Kai oi GLVLEVTES davodol! Ws $ootfjpeg TOD Odpavod Kai oi kanoyúovtec TOUS Aóyouc HOV MoEi TH 
Gotpa 100 obpavod Eig tóv aidva tod qivos. ‘And the wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and some of the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever’ (tr. Brenton). 


56 The structure of this passage is confusing and possibly corrupt; it yields only a general sense of the 
author's meaning, that the Creator uses the stars and the prophets to reveal his guidance to humanity. 

57 For the Greek text with a French translation of this paragraph from érjA6€ pot (line 19 “This desire came 
to me...") to Ñ tov dotpoAGBov (line 25 ‘... than the astrolabe’) see Duhoux-Tihon ‘Tables’, 475-6 n. 31. 
58 Mohssen Esseesy commented in a private communication (10/10/2009) that the spelling ‘Siamps’ 
(Zip), or ‘Samps’ (Zápy) in Chioniades’ text, may represent a dialect variation of the Arabic ‘Shams’ or 
‘Sams’ (‘Sun’). Tihon considers the spelling variation to be the result of different milieus in which the name 
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own search to find something with a partial resemblance to the sun. Just as the moon does 
not have its own light but takes «its light» from the sun,?? because I indeed knew this, I 
strove <to take light> so to speak from the ruler of the Byzantines <or> sun, whose name 
is ‘Victory of Men’ (Andro-nikos) and surname ‘Words of the Ancients’ (Palaio-logos), 
just as the moon does from the sun — <I did this» in consideration of my name.°° I 
wished therefore to find something, your Greatness, to be equivalent either to my name 
(25) or to your disposition. I found no better midpoint between these two things than 
the astrolabe. For by <a trick of» language in Greek the astrolabe$! «is» the balance 
scale of the sun. Since the balance scale is found to be in reference to you, for the sun 
is a servant of the emperor, I shall become like a stone upon the balance scale, so that 
some benefit also will accrue to me in such a case, where the balance scale bears witness 


to the truth. Since a person who is tried without witnesses is inadmissible, I, who do not 


possess a (30) witness for myself, introduce this balance scale? to vouch for me.5* 


However, since many words that have little intellectual content are unacceptable, but 
those that include much «content» with concision are worthy of praise, I have acted with 
full knowledge of this in like manner by including in a few words many «ideas» that are 
also extremely significant. If they are worthy of being expressed, it is your good fortune, 
O emperor! And if something has escaped my notice, it is for your Majesty to forgive 
my lapse (35) and to conceal it, for this is proper to those who, like you, are superior. 


Continued 

was transliterated (Tihon, "Traités', 334). It is interesting that ‘Siamps’/‘Samps’ does not reveal his full name, 
‘Shams al-Din al-Bukhari' (‘Light of the Faith from Bukhara’). 

59 The author's reasoning is obscure and the text may be corrupt; Siamps/Shams seems to contend that he 
requires a more powerful patron in order to complete his own identity, just as the moon requires the light of 
the sun in order to shine. 

60 The author's logic seems to be that he has the name ‘Sun’ but possesses no light characteristic of the sun 
except that reflected from the true sun or emperor; thus the author is like the moon. 

61 dotpdroBos is literally ‘star-taker’ in Greek. I follow Doyen in understanding the otherwise unattested 
word iovà to refer to the Greek language (‘yunani’ in Persian, from ‘Ionian’; I thank my colleague Muriel 
Atkin for this information). 

62 Arabic authors of astrolabe treatises in the 12th and 13th centuries frequently cite this bizarre metaphor, 
which entered the Arabic tradition due to a faulty Greek etymology presented in earlier texts. The 
10th-century encyclopedist al-Khwarizmi derived asturlab from Greek as mir'at al-shams, ‘mirror (= Xof-) 
of the sun’, apparently referring to the circular, flat shape of an astrolabe, while the Persian astronomer 
Kushyar (fl. ca. 1000) explained asturlab as mizan al-shams, ‘balance (2 Xaf-) of the sun’, perhaps relying 
upon a misreading of al-Khwarizmi's mir’at. Arabic authors continued to describe the astrolabe as the 
‘balance of the sun’ into the 18" century. See D. A. King, ‘The origin of the astrolabe according to the med- 
ieval Islamic sources’, Islamic astronomical instruments (London 1987) item III. Of the numerous Arabic deri- 
vations of asturlab cited by King, Siamps may favor the metaphor ‘balance of the sun’ because the astrolabe 
represents both the position of the moon (= Siamps) and of the sun (= Andronikos II). 

63 ie. the astrolabe. 

64 Again, an extended metaphor unclear in its reference but perhaps meaning that the emperor will balance 
or assess Siamps' helpful role in presenting him with an astrolabe and instructions for using it, thus enabling 
the emperor to assess relationships in the heavens. 
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In this short prooimion Shams accomplishes several purposes. He describes the gift 
of an astrolabe that accompanied his text ‘On using an astrolabe’; he flatters the imperial 
recipient of the instrument and instructional manual; he introduces himself and displays 
his knowledge of Greek language and culture; and he establishes himself as deserving 
some tangible benefit from the emperor in return for his gift. 

The astrolabe described by Shams is indeed worthy of an emperor. Unlike the typical 
brass astrolabe, this instrument was crafted with gold and silver. Its component parts sent 
a similarly imperial message. A typical utilitarian astrolabe might have only one plate to 
accommodate the limited range within the single latitude that its owner expected to need. 
Since this deluxe universal astrolabe had a full complement of seven plates, it compassed 
the known world according to the writings of Ptolemy and implied that the influence of 
its owner was also ‘universal’. 

The opening paragraph of the prooimion establishes that the recipient is worthy of 
such a magnificent instrument, capable of explicating the very heavens and described by 
Shams in philosophical terms from Philoponos (i.e., Thy te &ewivntov abtod ot&oi)—a 
compliment to the emperor’s erudition. The etymology of the emperor’s name provided 
by Shams, ‘Victory-of-Men Words-of-the-Ancients’, is an additional compliment, sum- 
moning up images of imperial power and wisdom. Shams further flatters the emperor 
with metaphors associating him with the sun—Shams is the moon and the emperor is 
the sun, and the astrolabe will serve as the imperial sun’s balance scale. 

Embedded in these sentiments designed to please the imperial recipient is Shams’ careful 
depiction of himself. In both the title of the translation and prooimion to it, he refers to himself 
only as Xióguy/Shams, the first part of his name, rather than supplying his full name, ‘Shams 
al-Din al-Bukhari’, which would further emphasize his foreign origin. To express his sympathy 
with Byzantine cultural mores, he refers obliquely to a scriptural text from Daniel and parades 
his knowledge of Greek, employing Greek etymologies and citing Philoponos. Despite all his 
efforts, however, Shams also exposes his cultural and linguistic limitations, for his Greek sen- 
tence structure lapses on occasion into near incoherence. Also, although the single manuscript 
witness to his text may be corrupt in parts beyond hope of emendation, the etymology he 
claims as Greek for ‘astrolabe’ is perfectly clear in its meaning but also obviously incorrect 
to anyone with even a modest acquaintance with Greek vocabulary. Shams’ explanation 
relies entirely on Arabic roots and demonstrates that he formulated his thoughts not in 
Greek but in Persian or Arabic, languages more familiar and comfortable for him. 

Most intriguing, in this free composition Shams subtly but insistently presents 
himself as the giver of a gift that is precious both in terms of its monetary and its intellec- 
tual value. As he closes his prooimion, Shams observes, ‘Since the balance scale is found 
to be in reference to you, for the sun is a servant of the emperor, I shall become like a 
stone upon the balance scale, so that some benefit also will accrue to me in such a 
case, where the balance scale bears witness to the truth’. These words imply that 
Shams expected a quid pro quo from the emperor. What that return might have been 
is lost in the subtleties of oriental politesse and in the absence of any further evidence 
regarding the fate of the astrolabe or of Shams himself. 
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The gift in its entirety was not only a precious scientific instrument but also the 
Greek version of an Islamic text explaining how to use it.? Why Shams chose to send 
Andronikos this particular text is puzzling. The translation as described by Tihon and 
Segonds appears to be a hybrid of uneven quality and doubtful utility to the Byzantine 
emperor. Tihon notes that the sections containing transliterated Arabic terms are extre- 
mely difficult to understand in Greek;®* the instructions for calculating the Muslim hours 
of prayer seem irrelevant to the interests of a Byzantine. Was this translation selected by 
Shams because it was already available to him? 

Tihon and Mavroudi have suggested that the gift may have been part of diplomatic 
contacts between Andronikos II and the Ilkhanid ruling house conducted in the course of 
marriage negotiations in the early 14th century," for precious gifts were often exchanged 
in such a context. The oriental world regarded fine astrolabes as objects of high prestige, 
valued by non-scientists and scientists alike for their beauty and technological excel- 
lence,$? and the astrolabe described by Shams in his prooimion is surely a gift worthy 
of an emperor. It is, however, a very strange gift to imagine coming from the Ilkhanid 
court of Persia to the Byzantine emperor. If Chrysokokkes is to be believed, the Ilkhanids 
refused Chioniades entry to the royal astronomical observatory because ‘there was an 
ancient tradition prevalent among them that their empire would be destroyed by the 
Romans using the science of astronomy, since «the Persians» had previously taken its 
principles from the «Romans»'.? In such a context sending an astrolabe with instruc- 
tions for using it to the emperor of the Romans would have been at the very least impru- 
dent. One might conjecture that the gift was from Shams personally, intended to 
recommend himself and his services to Andronikos II through the prooimion he attached 
to the astrolabe treatise."? Such speculation, however, belongs in the realm of the roman- 
tic novel, not in the pages of a scholarly journal. 


65 An anonymous referee notes as a parallel two treatises on the use of the astrolabe dedicated to European 
rulers, that of Adelard of Bath dedicated to Henry II (England, mid 12th century) and that of Pelerin de Prusse 
to Charles V (France, mid 14th century). See J. D. North, ‘Some Norman horoscopes’, in C. Burnett (ed.), 
Adelard of Bath: an English scientist and Arabist of the early twelfth century (London 1987) 147-62, 
esp. 159, and E. Laird and R. Fischer, Pélerin de Prusse on the Astrolabe: text and translation of bis Practique 
de Astralabe (Binghamton, NY 1995) 1-8. 

66 Tihon, ‘Traités’, 334. 

67 Duhoux-Tihon, ‘Tables’, 476; M. Mavroudi, ‘Exchanges with Arabic writers during the late Byzantine 
period,’ in S. T. Brooks (ed.), Byzantium: faith and power (1261-1557), (New Haven 2006) 65. Hereafter, 
Mavroudi, ‘Exchanges’. 

68 See M. Aga-Oglu,“Two astrolabes of the late Safawid period’, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts 45 
(1947) 79-84, esp. 80. 

69... 666av eiva twa nodroiky Exikpatijoacav rap’ otoic, à; þOaphoecðo thy Exeivov Pacveiav Ono 
‘Popaiey th téxvn tis &otpovouíag xponévov, nap’ £xeivov mpdtepov tatn AaPdvtes ... Chrysokokkes , 
357. 14-17. See also Westerink ‘Profession’, 236 and Mavroudi, ‘Exchanges’ 65 and 71 n. 5. 

70 Fora possibly parallel situation in the Islamic world of the late 13" century, see R. Ward, ‘The inscrip- 
tion on the astrolabe by ‘Abd al-Karim in the British Museum’, Muqarnas 21: Essays in bonor of J. M. Rogers, 
eds. D. Behrens-Abousief, A. Contadini, (Leiden 2004) 345-57, esp. 354. 
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The prestige of the Arabic and Persian astronomical tradition is a persistent leit motif 
not only in the case of Shams and his astrolabe treatise but also in the other translations 
considered here. Each treatise on the use of the astrolabe owes a debt to Islamic science, 
either overtly by crediting an Arab or Persian author with the work, as in the case of 
Siamps/Shams and the Latin text of ps.-Messahalla, or implicitly, as in the eastern 
origin of the majority of topics treated in the anonymous Arabo-Latin text. The Greek 
version of the Arabo-Latin text was the most popular of the three in Byzantium; by its Lati- 
nate vocabulary, its inclusion of topics showing Islamic influence, and its Greek language 
it illustrates Mavroudi's broadly applicable observation that scientific knowledge circu- 
lated among Latin, Greek, and Islamic learned circles during the medieval period.”! 
How did these translations or their foreign source texts come to Constantinople? Travel- 
lers and visitors brought eastern as well as western texts and learning to the city at this period. 
Manuel Holobolos provides a fascinating glimpse of his own encounter with an ‘Italian’ who 
unexpectedly supplied to him the Latin translation of Aristotle's De plantis, a text he had long 
coveted.’”” Holobolos' account of this visit implies the presence of other foreigners as well, 
passing in and out of the city at the edge of Greek scholarly circles. The physical presence 
in the city of Persian scholars in the late thirteenth century, while not described explicitly 
by our sources, is implied in the mathematical writings of such scholars as John Pediasmos, 
Maximos Planoudes, and Manuel Bryennios, all connected to some degree with the court 
of Andronikos IL? Their interests and knowledge provided the climate of respect for 
Persian astronomy that motivated the famous journeys of Chioniades to the astronomical 
centre at Tabriz and his role in supplying Greek versions of Islamic astronomical texts. 
In conclusion, even the emperor could be expected to appreciate the gift of an astro- 
labe, and the appearance of three translations explaining its use suggests that the popu- 
larity of the instrument increased in Byzantium c. 1300. Moreover, the strong manuscript 
tradition of at least the Arabo-Latin translation suggests a significant readership among 
the educated circles of Byzantium. Although no example of a Byzantine astrolabe sur- 
vives from the early Palaiologan period, this lack of physical evidence does not imply 
that the instrument was rare in Byzantium. A serviceable astrolabe can be constructed 
from perishable materials such as wood, parchment, or paper according to instructions 
contained in treatises devoted to the topic.” A simple and inexpensive instrument 
allows a properly instructed user to perform all the operations possible with an elaborate 
and precious one; both allow access to the secrets of the heavens and enable man, in the 


words of James Morrison, ‘to grasp the universe and hold it in his hands’.”° 


71 Mavroudi ‘Exchanges’, 63. 

72 See E. Fisher, ‘Manuel Holobolos, Alfred of Sareshal, and the Greek translator of ps.-Aristotle's De 
plantis’, Classica et Mediaevalia 57 (2006) 189—211, esp. 199. 

73 Bydén, Metochites, 240-1; see also A. Tihon, ‘Astrological promenade in Byzantium in the early Palaio- 
logan period', in P. Magdalino and M. Mavroudi (eds.), Tbe occult sciences in Byzantium (Geneva 2006) 
267-90, esp. 273-80. 

74 Pingree, ODB s.v. ‘Astrolabe’ and Morrison Astrolabe, 58. 

75 Morrison, Astrolabe, 1. 
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Appendix: The Medieval Astrolabe’® 


Figure represents the front of an Islamic 
astrolabe,’’ published with the permission 
of J. E. Morrison. Its components, 
reading from bottom to top, are 

-Pin 

-Alidade (8t6ntpa, kavóviov, regula) 
-Mater marked for a latitude, limb (itve) 
and (suspension) ring (kpixogc) 

-Two (stylized) plates (névoAov) marked 
with arcs of equal altitude (xapdAAnAot, 
almucantherath) and azimuth for a lati- 
tude, etc. Resting on the upper plate is the 
-Rete (aranea) with (star) pointers (uoipo- 
yYvouóviov/ noipoyvoruov, oóóvtiov? almuri) 


76 For the principles governing the operations of the astrolabe, its history and the parts composing it, see 
Morrison Astrolabe and his website, http://www.astrolabes.org. I thank Morrison for his expert and 
patient advice on technical matters in this paper. 

77 A western astrolabe had also a rule (ostensor) that rotated over the rete. 
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The historical factors that have influenced the course of Greek-Armenian political 
relations from the mid-nineteenth century up to the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
(and the subsequent official recognition by Greece of the independent Republic of 
Armenia in 1991) are explored. In addition, those factors that have caused — and may 
well cause again, at least in the foreseeable future — the Greek and Armenian positions 
either to converge or to diverge are identified. 


Despite the publicity given to Greek-Armenian ‘age-old brotherhood’, even the most 
rudimentary appraisal of the development of Greek foreign policy, particularly during 
the last eighty years or so, cannot fail to take into account the generality or even ambi- 
guity of the official attitude of Athens vis-a-vis Armenian issues. This is probably an indi- 
cation of Greek foreign policy's traditional and obsessive fear of the unforeseen 
ramifications of complex geopolitical matters in the region. Nevertheless, this caution 
(already in evidence in earlier stages of the history of the Armenian Question) is due, 
in large part, to a lack of awareness on the Greek side of the crucial parameters of the 
problem, which, seen from a historical perspective, directly concern the Greeks as a 
whole, whether within the Greek state or outside it, in various ways. In this study, 
I simply try to indicate those historical factors which have influenced the course of 
Greek-Armenian political relations from the mid-nineteenth century up to the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union (and the subsequent official recognition by Greece of the independent 
Republic of Armenia in 1991), and also those factors which have caused — and which may 
well cause again, at least in the foreseeable future — the Greek and Armenian positions 
either to converge or to diverge. 

The Greeks and Armenians of the Ottoman Empire found themselves clearly on the 
same political side at the conference held in Constantinople on 11/23 December 1876 to 
settle the major crisis of the Eastern Question. It was precisely then that the Greeks first 
paid any heed to the Armenian issue. Around the middle of the nineteenth century there 
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had been attempts at a rapprochement, with the approval of the two Patriarchates of 
Constantinople, which had already shown a certain interest, but such attempts had a 
mainly religious and ecclesiastical character and definitely not a clearly political 
nature. For instance, in 1852, the Ecumenical Patriarch Germanos IV (1842-5, 
1852-3), founder of the Holy Theological School of Halki, encouraged the young to 
learn the Armenian language to pave the way for an understanding between the two 
‘brother nations’.' However, it was during the course of the conference, after the creation 
of the Serbian and Bulgarian questions, that the Greeks and Armenians first attempted to 
correlate their own national programmes with regard to specific, if rather limited, areas. 
The attempt consisted in the somewhat unco-ordinated efforts of the Greek Ambassador 
to the Ottoman capital (1875-81), Andreas Koundouriotis, and representatives of 
Turkish-held Crete, Thessaly, Epirus, and Thrace, on the one hand, and the Armenian 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1873-84), Nerses II Varzhabetian, on the other, to persuade 
the European delegates at the conference to accept, or at least take into account, their 
demands for reform. Their efforts failed, as did the conference.) It is significant, 
though, that even then the Conference's failure was associated in people's minds with 
these two nationalities. In January 1877, the British military expert Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Home, wrote: 


The great error people in England make, and people do it here [in Constantinople] — 
Lord Salisbury did it to a great extent - [is to] think that there are three people in the 
game: Russians, English, and Turks. Now the most powerful class here are the 
Greeks, and next to them the Armenians. The Greeks have been utterly ignored 
by Lord Salisbury and the Conference and they have opposed it tooth and nail. 


Not long afterwards, sultan Abdülhamit II’s attempt to rally both Greeks and Armenians 
against the Russians, and particularly the slaughter and persecution of the, mainly Arme- 
nian, Christian population of the eastern provinces at the hands of the Kurdish and ‘Cir- 
cassian' refugees," produced a concerted backlash from the Greek and Armenian 


1 See the anonymously published ‘Yróuvnua zepi tis vov Apuevíov uetá tis AvatoAikns Op8oóóGov Erk- 
Anoias ácvuéovíac (Constantinople 1850) 55, and the study by the Metropolitan of Chios Gregorios, Hepi 
Evdoews nv Apuevíov peta tig AvazoAukrg Op80óó6ov '"ExkAnoíog (Constantinople 1871) 155, a text 
written in 1866. On Germanos’ pro-Armenian initiatives, consult M. I. Gedeon, Mveia wv apo guod, 
1800-1863-1913 (Athens 1934) 276—9; cf. Archives of the Benaki Museum (Athens), Mavrokordatos' 
Papers [Thereafter AMB/AM], 146/67, unnumbered (N. Th. Soullidis to N. Mavrokordatos, Constantinople, 
19 May/1 June 1891). The dates of the Western sources are in the N.S. (Gregorian Calendar), and those of 
Greece and the Ottoman Empire in the O.S. (Julian Calendar) or, according to the custom of the time, in 
both styles. 

2 S.Th.Lascaris, La politique extérieure de la Grèce, avant et aprés le Congrès de Berlin, 1875-1881 (Paris 
1924) 52-3. 

3  E.Kofos, Greece and the Eastern Crisis, 1875-1878 (Thessaloniki 1975) 83ff., 91-4. 

4 Ibid., 84 n. 2. 

5 C.J. Walker, Armenia: The Survival of a Nation (London and New York 1980) 110-11; cf. R. F. Zeidner, 
‘Britain and the launching of the Armenian Question’, International Journal of Middle East Studies 7 (1976) 
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members of the somewhat singular Ottoman Parliament (just before it was disbanded) 
and the two Patriarchates in the spring and summer of 1877. Indeed, the strong protests 
made by two Greek MPs in Constantinople, Vasilakis Sarakiotis and Nikolaos Soullidis, 
on 14/26 June 1877, may be considered as marking the official emergence of the Arme- 
nian Question in the Ottoman Empire.° 

The attitude of the Athens government to these proceedings has not yet been studied 
in depth. However, it seems rather improbable that the initiatives were not taken without 
the approval at least of the Greek embassy in Constantinople; particularly in view of the 
fact that at this time the Greek and Armenian press in the Ottoman capital was expressing 
the same opinions about the events and their consequences for the Empire's Christian 
subjects." 

Dilemmas and conflicting emotions arose only after the outbreak of the Russo- 
Turkish War (24 April 1877). Despite deceptive initiatives of the Russian ambassador 
to Constantinople (1864—77), Ignatieff, St Petersburg's reluctance to give Athens any 
guarantees whatsoever in the event of the latter's joining the war, coupled with the 
tsarist regime's refusal to grant its Armenian dominions in Transcaucasia even a rudi- 
mentary degree of autonomy, left no room for doubt and illusion.? Both nationalities 
therefore remained well out of the Russo-Turkish conflict. This, however, did not 
prevent the Armenians at least from welcoming the Russian troops that had advanced 
to Erzerum as their liberators (January 1878).? It is fair to point out that there were 
Armenians on the staff of the tsarist army. The Russian victories, however, eventually 
led to changes in both Greek and Armenian policy. In early February 1878, the Greeks 
in the Ottoman Empire had some unofficial dealings with the victors at San Stefano.'? 
However, the Armenians - after their delegation's controversial meeting with the 


Continued 

470-1 and n. 17. A totally reverse approach is discussed by G. Chochiev and B. Koç, ‘Some notes on the 
settlement of Northern Caucasians in Eastern Anatolia and their adaptation problems (the second half of the 
XIXth century-the beginning of the XXth century)', Journal of Asian History 40.1 (2006) 80—103 (in particular 
86ff.). 

6 A. O. Sarkissian, History of the Armenian Question to 1885 (Urbana, IL 1938) 53 n. 51, 58-9; 
cf. P. Fesch, Constantinople aux derniers jours d' Abdul-Hamid (Paris 1907) 291-2. On the Armenian dilem- 
mas see A. Beylerian, ‘Les origines de la Question arménienne, du traité de San Stéfano au congrés de Berlin 
{18787 , Revue ad’ histoire diplomatique 87.1—2 (1973) 152ff. 

7 Scattered references to the collaboration of Sarakiotis with the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Greek 
Embassy are to be found in Kofos, Greece and the Eastern Crisis, 87-8, 230. 

8 See the observations of a contemporary witness, ‘Odysseus’ (Sir Charles Eliot), Turkey in Europe 
(London 1900) 445; cf. H. Pasdermadjian, Histoire de l' Arménie, depuis les origines jusqu'au traité de Lau- 
sanne (Paris 1949; 3rd facsimile edn 1971) 346-8. In any case, Russian policy in the 1870s was not rigid, at 
least with regard to the intellectual — though in fact political — activities of the Armenians of Transcaucasia; 
cf. G. A. Bournoutian (ed.), Russia and the Armenians of Transcaucasia, 1797-1889: A Documentary Record 
(Costa Mesa, CA 1998) 407-9, 433ff. 

9 R. G. Hovannisian, ‘The Armenian Question in the Ottoman Empire’, East European Quarterly 6.1 
(1972) 6. 

10 Kofos, Greece and the Eastern Crisis, 189-90. 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army, Grand Duke Nikolas Nikolaevich, and 
Ignatieff — eventually managed to have the much-discussed Article 16 included in the 
Russo-Turkish Treaty of 19 February/3 March 1878.!! The article in question linked 
the evacuation of the so-called ‘Armenian provinces’ (vilayets), recently occupied by 
the Russians, with the Porte’s implementation of substantial administrative measures 
on behalf of their Christian inhabitants.” 

All this is well known and therefore needs no further discussion here. Nor is it really 
necessary to point out that the consequences of the Eastern Crisis (such as the Anglo- 
Turkish Cyprus Convention and the Berlin Treaty) effectively made the Armenian Ques- 
tion an international affair.'? What must be stressed, however, is that some of the factors 
which influenced Greek policy towards the Armenian Question over the next thirty years 
were born of circumstances arising directly from these events. 

It was after the end of the Russo-Turkish War, then, that the national aspirations of 
the Greeks and the Armenians began to diverge: the former were seeking a radical 
revision of the pro-Bulgarian articles of the Treaty of San Stefano, while the latter 
were striving to safeguard the Treaty’s Article 16.14 However, this did not prevent 
another Greek-Armenian rapprochement on the eve of the Berlin Conference, this time 
outside Ottoman territory. The Greek and Armenian communities of Manchester and 
London gave each other explicit moral support, at least, in April and May 1878.'° 
The prime movers in this demarche were, on the Armenian side, the leader of the Arme- 
nian delegation to Berlin and former Patriarch of Constantinople (1869-73), Mkrtich 
Khrimian ‘Hairik’, the Hellenist and publicist Minas Tcheraz, and the Armenian commu- 
nity's representative, C. H. Papasian; and, on the Greek side, the President of the London 
Hellenic Committee, Antonios Rallis, and, most important of all, the Greek chargé d'af- 
faires in London (1875-80), Ioannis Gennadios, who was also a member of the Greek 
delegation to the Berlin Conference.' The London Hellenic Committee printed and dis- 
tributed the speeches made by these prominent figures, who plainly referred to the possi- 
bility of future political collaboration between Greeks and Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire.! 7 


11 Beylerian, ‘Les origines', 157-9. 

12 G. Noradounghian, Recueil d'actes internationaux de l'empire ottoman, III (Paris 1902) 516-17; Bour- 
noutian, Russia and tbe Armenians of Transcaucasia, 443, no. 438. 

13 Zeidner, ‘Britain and the launching of the Armenian Question’, 473-4 and n. 22-3; P. C. Ohanian, La 
cuestión armenia y las relaciones internacionales, | (Buenos Aires 1975), 223ff.; A. J. Kirakossian, British 
Diplomacy and the Armenian Question: From the 1830s to 1914 (Princeton, NJ 2003) 73ff., 84ff., 114ff. 
14 Kofos, Greece and the Eastern Crisis, 191ff.; Beylerian, ‘Les origines’, 161ff. 

15 The Armenian delegation arrived in Manchester early in April. On its co-operation with the local Greek 
community, see J. George, Merchants in Exile: The Armenians in Manchester, England, 1835-1935 (London 
2002) 31. 

16 Lydia Tricha's exemplary edition, AurAouoría kat noditixh: XapiíAaog Tpikovns — Ieávvns F'evváóios, 
AdAnioypadia, 1863—1894 (Athens 1991) does not include the crucial years 1878-9. 

17 Hellenic Committee of London, fasc. V: Miscellanea, no. I: Greeks and Armenians (London n.d. [1878]) 
1-8. 
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Despite Gennadios's presence, these initial efforts at a Greek-Armenian political 
rapprochement came to nothing; nor was the slightest attempt made to turn them to 
good account by co-ordinating the actions of the two nationalities’ representatives at 
Berlin. The Greek and Armenian delegations went their separate ways, and met with 
the same disappointing results. In the conference's final decisions, apart from the ‘unfor- 
tunate’ Article 24 concerning Epirus and Thessaly, the Cretan Greeks’ and the Asia 
Minor Armenians’ demands for autonomy were relegated to what soon turned out to 
be the doubtful implementation of Articles 23 and 61 (concerning Crete and the Arme- 
nian vilayets respectively). In August 1878, Khrimian and Gennadios made very 
similar appraisals of their respective experiences at Berlin, and indeed expressed them 
in strikingly similar metaphorical terms.'? 

During the next ten years or so, Greek politics do not seem to have manifested any 
particular interest in the Armenian problem. Athens was shilly-shallying with respect 
to the Sublime Porte; the Armenian leadership was pragmatically revising its political 
tactics, while some groups of the intelligentsia were preparing for provocative activities. 
As far as we know, in this period, Greek and Armenian paths did not cross. The possi- 
bility of linking Cretan and, generally, Greek irredentist movements with the Armenian 
cause was unofficially or semi-officially mooted in a few political publications, such as a 
pamphlet, published in 1880 by the activist and journalist Thomas Paschidis on the sol- 
ution of the Eastern Question;?? and an insipid pro-Armenian text by the author and dip- 
lomat Alexandros Rizos Rangavis, which was published in the London Anglo-Armenian 
Committee's journal Haiastan in 1888.7! Furthermore, in an 1883 report to the Greek 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the former Greek consul in Trebizond (1876-81), Napoleon 
Betsos, attempted in vain to draw the Greek government’s attention to the significance of 
the dynamism of the emerging Armenian nationalism and its possible consequences for 
the Greek national interests.” 

The dramatic events of the 1890s made it necessary to adopt a more systematic 
approach to the question. It was first brought to public attention by the Kum Kapu 
(Kontoskali) affray on 15/27 July 1890.7? In May 1891, the Greek embassy in Con- 
stantinople made efforts to obtain information about the Armenian national 


18 Kofos, Greece and the Eastern Crisis, 248ff. Cf. Walker, Armenia, 115ff. 

19 On the Armenian disenchantment on the outcome of the Berlin Conference, see L. Nalbandian, The 
Armenian Revolutionary Movement: The Development of Armenian Political Parties through the Nineteenth 
Century (Berkeley, CA 1963) 28-9. For Gennadios' remarks and his negative suggestions about the unifica- 
tion of the Greek and Armenian committees in London, see Tricha, AimA@patia xot rohit, 245, 278-9, 
316, 319 n. 4. 

20 Th. A. Paschidis, Oi ávaroAtkoí Aaoí óc npóç tóv 'EAAnviauóv, ňtoi oi TopomAírai, oi Apuévioi, oi Mov- 
covAuávot £v và 'EAAnviouóo (Athens 1880) 26-33. 

21 Rangavis's brief references with some measured comments are published in his Azouvnuovetuara, IV 
(Athens 1930) 537-8. 

22 Historical Archives of the (Greek) Foreign Ministry: II. Embassy to Constantinople [thereafter AFM/C], 
nos. 220, 282 (June 1883). 

23 Walker, Armenia, 132-3. 
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movement and to see whether there were any correlations to be made with ‘Greek 
interests’. Two prominent figures in Greek affairs in Constantinople sent Nikolaos 
Mavrokordatos, the ambassador to the Ottoman capital (1889-1902), quite interest- 
ing opinions. Dimitrios Tsolakidis was First Orderly at the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
and an Armenologist;** Nikolaos Soullidis was a former Member of the Ottoman Par- 
liament and, as we have seen, one of the first to bring the Armenian Question to that 
body’s attention. They both strongly recommended that the Kingdom of Greece enter 
into political rapprochement with the Armenians, because ‘understanding and 
co-operation between Greeks and Armenians will enable the Christian element to 
prevail, so to speak, and a great many materially and morally intolerable tribulations 
will be overcome'.?? Tsolakidis in particular proposed specific measures which the 
Greek government could adopt to reduce the differences between the two nationalities, 


which he ascribed 


to the brutalization attendant on servitude and above all to the unpardonable 
conduct towards the Armenians of our own clergy, who even to this date, in some 
cases, apathetically, cruelly and unchristianly insult the religious feelings and 
national pride of so Orthodox a nation, which is so amicably and so favourably dis- 
posed toward us... The time has come for us, the Greeks, to recognize our vital 
national interests in the East, and carry the banner of moral and intellectual devel- 
opment; to eagerly concern ourselves with this friendly nation...? 


The Greek ambassador pleaded the case in his turn in a flood of reports to the Foreign 
Ministry.?" However, neither these moves, nor similar efforts a few years later, seem 
to have met with the expected response from Athens. 

This was due not only to the inertia of Greek foreign policy, but also to another 
factor, which negatively influenced the Greek attitude to the Armenian national move- 
ment both then and later on. This was the understanding that had been promoted 
already in the 1870s between the Armenians and the Bulgarians, which, although it 
was not necessarily directed against Greek interests, nonetheless aroused considerable 
suspicion. The rapprochement had coincided with the birth of the Bulgarian Question 
after the massacres at Batak (1876), and had been encouraged in various ways both 
by Russia (as one might gather, perhaps, from the strongly-worded and uncensored 


24 Information on Tsolakidis’s activities within the Ecumenical Patriarchate is contained in a letter Soullidis 
wrote to Mavrocordatos on 19 May/1 June 1891: AMB/AM/146/67, unnumbered. A Greek translation of the 
‘Armenian Constitution’ of 1853-63 (Sabmanadrut iun) is included among other Tsolakidis's writings on the 
Armenian Church: D. I. Ch. Tzolakidis, Mevixoi Kavoviouoí «àv év Kevotavivoundset Apuevikóv Tatpi- 
apzeiov (Constantinople 1894) 58. 

25 AMB/AM, 146/67, unnumbered (Soullidis to Mavrokordatos, Constantinople, 19 May/1 June 1891). 
26 AMB/AM/146/67, unnumbered (Tsolakidis to Soullidis, Phanar, 17 May 1891). Cf. I. K. Hassiotis, “The 
Greeks and the Armenian massacres (1890-1896)’, Neo-bellenika (Austin) 4 (1981) 71-2. 

27 Nikolaos Mavrokordatos' relevant correspondence with his superiors in Athens is to be found in the 
special file in AFM/C/1895: ‘Armenika’, unnumbered. 
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pro-Bulgarian articles in the Armenian press in Transcaucasia)?’ and by such Western 
humanitarian and diplomatic circles as the London Anglo-Armenian Committee, the 
Italian ambassadors to Constantinople, and prominent exponents of French, Italian, 
British and generally European pro-Armenian sentiment.?? The Greeks of Constantino- 
ple were very sceptical about the pro-Bulgarian writings of Mkrtich S. Tutundjian (an 
erudite Armenian doctor who in 1872 took refuge and established himself in Bulgaria) 
and, in particular, with the activities of Mkrtich Portukalian, the ceaseless instigator 
of the first Armenian revolutionary party, Armenakan° Nor were they favourably 
impressed by the discussions in 1895 between Boris Sarafov, the leader of the Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRO), and the Armenian Revolutionary 
Confederation (Hay Heghapokhagan Dashnaktsutiun); the meetings in Geneva of the 
organizations’ representatives under the presidency of Simon Radev; and the training 
of Armenian guerrillas in military camps on Bulgarian territory.?' Furthermore, 
already by the mid-1880s the Bulgarian issue was linked with discussions on Armenian 
autonomy, particularly since the Sofia-St Petersburg honeymoon was over and the Tsar 
now feared the creation of an autonomous Armenia in Transcaucasia, a ‘second Bul- 
garia’, as it was to be called a few years later.?? Moreover, the synchronization of 
Sofia’s demands for ‘reforms’ in Macedonia and Armenian efforts to the same 
purpose in the ‘Armenian vilayets', further increased Greek apprehension. It is no coinci- 
dence that, even in August 1895, when the persecution of the Armenians was already 
under way, Greek Phanariots were talking about ‘the accursed Armeno-Bulgaritis, an 
epidemic from which we have all been suffering for months and which is by now excru- 
ciating’ — to quote the phrase employed by the Ottoman ambassador in Brussels, Stepha- 
nos K. Karatheodori, in a letter to his relative, Alexandros Karatheodori, Vali of Crete at 
the time (1895-1896).°? 


28 Hassiotis, "The Greeks and the Armenian massacres’, 73 and n. 11, 74. 

29 Cf. the promotion of Bulgarian territorial claims in the wider region of Ottoman Macedonia and their 
connection with the Armenian Question in the writings of Francis de Pressensé: Manifestations 
franco-anglo-italiennes pour l Arménie et la Macédoine (Paris 1904) 27-42, 83-4, 90-4, 314. There was 
no notable Greek presence at those events, in which, nevertheless, some of the participants were distinguished 
philhellenes. 

30 S.V. Ovnanian, Armiano-bolgarskie istoriceskie sujazi i armianskie kolonii v Bolgarii vo vtoroi polovine 
XIX veka (Yerevan 1968) 109ff. Cf. A. A. Ulunyan, ‘Otzvuci na Aprilskoto vastanie v armenkija pecat i v 
armenskoto nacionalnoosvoboditelno dvizenie’, Istoriceski Pregled 32.1 (1976) 56-66. 

31 Nalbandian, The Armenian Revolutionary Movement, 175, 219 n. 68, 69; cf. A. Ter Minassian, ‘Le 
mouvement révolutionnaire arménien, 1890-1903’, Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique 14/4 (1973) 
561-2. D. M. Perry, ‘The Macedonian Revolutionary Organization's Armenian connection’, Armenian 
Review 42.1 (1989) 61—70, and C. Chiclet, *Les prodromes du terrorisme moderne: Fedais et Komitadjis à 
l'aube du XXème siècle’, Confluences Méditerranée 20 (1996-7) 25-9, are hasty and rather superficial sum- 
maries of the Armeno-Bulgarian guerrilla collaboration. 

32 Zeidner, ‘Britain and the launching of the Armenian Question’, 481 n. 56. 

33 National Research  Foundation/Centre for  Neohellenic Research  (EIE/KNE), Archive of 
A. S. Karatheodori, A, no. 05/43, Ostend, 4/16 Aug. 1895. 
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Apart from these political factors, however, we cannot ignore the Armenian and 
Greek ecclesiastical conflict over certain sections of the Holy Sepulchre’s establishments, 
and above all the economic rivalry between the two nationalities in various urban centres, 
notably Constantinople, and Trebizond, in particular. True, these conflicts were evident 
only in certain, mainly ecclesiastical and higher economic and social, circles; but, the 
renewed prejudices and antipathies they engendered frequently influenced Greece’s con- 
sular and diplomatic representatives. In their reports, they in their turn were not above 
conveying to Athens a tarnished image of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire and 
the future consequences for Greek interests should they achieve political emancipation.** 

The other factor that influenced Hellenic policy towards the Armenians was that of 
Greek—Turkish relations. As long as these were strained, the Armenian movement was 
viewed sympathetically. But when Athens was pursuing a peaceful modus vivendi with 
the Porte, the official Greek attitude to the Armenians’ revolutionary efforts became 
guarded, if not downright hostile, for they threatened a change to the political map 
of the East which was both ‘inopportune and premature’ as far as Greece was con- 
cerned. This accounts for the attitude towards the presence and activity in Athens of 
the Armenian revolutionary party Hunchak, between 1891 and 1897 of both the mod- 
erate-pragmatist Charilaos Trikoupis’ administration (1893-1895) and particularly 
Theodoros Deliyannis’ inconsistent cabinet (1895-1897). In this period too, the Arme- 
nian Question was linked sometimes with the Cretan Question (in which case the 
respective committees were not prevented from working together) and sometimes 
with the Macedonian Question (in which case any Armenian activity whatsoever was 
discouraged on Hellenic territory).? Of course, the Greek authorities’ attitude 
towards the Armenians was inevitably influenced by emotional considerations (which 
applauded anything which was both Christian and anti-Turkish), and, most probably, 
by Great Britain’s at least ostensible sympathy with the Armenians during the massacres 
of 1895 and 1896. This is apparent from the contemporary Hellenic press, which drew a 
high proportion of its articles and comments on the Armenian issue from the British 
newspapers, or from the statements of prominent figures who, not unnaturally, 
expounded both the pro-Armenian and the pro-Greek spirit in Western Europe and par- 
ticularly in Great Britain? 

The same inconsistency characterized the Greek attitude at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. However, in the summer of 1905, when both the Macedonian and 
the Cretan Questions (the latter after the Therissos revolt in March 1905) were in full 
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swing, the fragile government (June-December 1905) of Dimitrios Rallis was hard hit 
by the uproar which followed the discovery of explosives, bombs, and weapons at 
Piraeus. These had been brought from Marseilles and were destined for Smyrna and 
the interior of Asia Minor, as supplies for the Armenian fedayi of the Dashnaktsutiun. 
The government’s reaction was to arrest virtually all the members of what was then 
the small Armenian colony of Attica and to try them en masse. It is significant, 
however, that, although the ‘Armenian affair’ (as it was dubbed by the Greek press 
of the day) began with serious accusations against the Armenians, the emphasis 
soon changed, and the ‘anarchists’ and the collaborators of the ‘comitadjis’ became 
‘martyrs of freedom’. Eventually, in a somewhat summary procedure, the criminal 
court of Lamia delivered a jubilant and comprehensive verdict of ‘not guilty’. The gov- 
ernment’s inconsistency was also echoed in the attitude of the press. At first, the Athe- 
nian papers, with some exceptions, followed a markedly anti-Armenian line, accusing 
the Armenians of collaborating with the Bulgarians and even with the Romanians 
(Greek and Romanian relations had been aggravated at the time by the Koutsovlach 
Question).?” The papers maintained, and I quote from an article printed in 
Oi Kairoi on 26 August 1905, that ‘the establishment of an Armenian state in Asia 
Minor would be the greatest evil that could befall the many Greeks in Asia’ and 
‘rather ten Bulgarian states than one Armenian state’! Nonetheless, such papers as 
Akropolis, Asty, Estia (which had been consistently pro-Armenian for the previous 
ten years), and Makedonia took it upon themselves to set the record straight and 
lashed out not only at the Sultan’s oppression of the Christians, but also at the 
Greek government’s tolerance of the Sublime Porte’s constant and provocative interfer- 
ence in the inquiries and trials of the Armenians.?? 

This incident in itself does not attest even a slight change in Greek policy; the Greek 
authorities simply backed down under the pressure of public opinion, particularly when 
various prominent liberals, who believed that all opponents of Hamidian authoritarian- 
ism should join forces, spoke out in the Armenians’ favour.*° After all, the government 
was in a state of flux, since Rallis resigned on 30 November 1905 and was succeeded by 
Georgios Theotokis in his fourth administration (21 December, 1905-29 July 1909). It is 
worth noting that Prince Sabaheddin, the proponent of the liberal faction of the Young 
Turks, wrote to the Armenian revolutionaries in September 1905 and, with reference to 
the events in Piraeus, vindicated those awaiting trial in Lamia and promised that the 
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reasons which had forced the Armenian political movements to resort to unlawful 
methods and armed violence would be rectified.*! 

The Armenians, for their part, discontinued their revolutionary activity, and when 
the Young Turks’ Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) came to power were quick 
to offer the new regime their willing co-operation. Nor did their attitude change drasti- 
cally even after the massacre of the Armenians at Adana in April 1909.*? In the mean- 
time, however, Greek policy towards the CUP was changing. Already at the end of 
1909 the Foreign Ministry was advising the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire to effect a 
rapprochement with the Empire’s other non-Turkish nationalities. After October 1910 
and during 1911 the Greek-Armenian understanding became imperative and was man- 
ifested by such factors as the two Patriarchs’ representations to the Porte over the Turks’ 
recruitment and training drive, the publication (on Greek initiative) of a newspaper 
dealing with the rights of nationalities (the Tribune des Nationalités, which first came 
out on 23 December 1911/5 January 1912), their political representatives’ joining 
forces with the Political League (MoAitixds Zóvóeouoc), and the co-ordination of the 
Greek and Armenian members’ demands in Parliament™’. It is illustrative of this changing 
atmosphere that circulars issued by the Greek secret Constantinople Organization (Ogyé- 
vois KovotavivovunóAeoc) recommended that the Greeks abandon their former circum- 
spection towards the Armenians and that the two nationalities join forces. Circular No. 3 
of 30 October 1912, addressed to the heads of the organization's various departments, 
pointed out that 


threatened with absorption by the Slavs in Asia and either slaughtered by the Turks 
in Asia or else tolerated only when the latter wish to use it as a tool in Europe, it is 
only in the Greek nation (with which it has no conflicting interests) that the Arme- 
nian nation may find manly friends and noble allies, if it wishes to save its 
nationhood.** 
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On the other hand, the Armenian Hunchak party, at its seventh congress at Con- 
stanta in Romania on September 1913, decided to seek co-ordination of its activities 
with relevant Albanian, Arab, and Greek national organizations in order to resist pressure 
by the Young Turks. But it was too late. Besides, the careful Greek overture to the Arme- 
nians did not prevent the latter from also working with the Bulgarians.*° Many Arme- 
nians, for that matter, had already embarked upon a career in the Bulgarian army, 
with which they fought during the First Balkan War. It is important to note, however, 
that, in the Second Balkan War, on the initiative of the commander of the ‘Armenian 
Battalion" (a unit of 230 volunteers), Andranik Toros Ozanian - later known as 
General Andranik —, the Armenians eschewed collaboration with the Bulgarians, so 
that they would not find themselves fighting their Greeks and Serbian coreligionists.*” 

Greek- Turkish relations were heavily strained over the issue of the Eastern Aegean 
islands, the upshot being the mass expulsion of the Greeks from the Asia Minor sea- 
board.*® It was obvious by now to contemporary observers that the Young Turks’ 
tactics with respect to the Greeks and the Armenians were merely two aspects of the 
same problem. What is more, the CUP leaders believed it too, and frequently said as 
much while the Armenian genocide was being carried out in 1915.7? Clearly, the two 
nationalities had to close ranks and confront the disasters awaiting them together.?? 

However, during the persecution of the Greeks in 1913-14 and 1916-22, and the 
Armenian genocide in 1915—16, for objective reasons no common defence was possible. 
Finally, the Ottoman government relied adroitly on the insularity of the two main Chris- 
tian communities of the Empire. Besides, there was minimal intervention from Greece's 
representatives in any of these cases; and some instances of self-sacrifice on both 
sides — which are attested in contemporary memoirs — came from the initiative of individ- 
uals or, at most, of national groups or church leaders, and were definitely not the result of 
specific guidelines from the national centre?! Furthermore, from 1916 to 1918 no 
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top-level collaboration was possible at all, given that the Armenian Patriarchate had essen- 
tially closed down after Patriarch Zaven I (1913-22) had been sent into exile (1916-19), 
and the Ecumenical Patriarchate, headed from 1913 to 1918 by the ageing and enfeebled 
Germanos V, was barely managing to survive in a state of undeclared siege.?? 

The policy of making common cause with the Armenians seems finally to have 
changed only after the Mudros armistice in October 1918. Almost simultaneously, and 
even before the Allied fleet entered the Bosphorus, this time the Greeks started to seek 
the Armenians' co-operation. More was now done in the space of three years than had 
hitherto been achieved in half a century: official and systematic negotiations were held 
between the two sides at the two Patriarchates in Constantinople, Athens, Tiflis 
(Tbilisi), Yerevan (the capital of the young Armenian Republic), Paris, and London; 
efforts were made to engage in joint military action or at least to co-ordinate similar 
efforts in the Pontus in 1916-18, in the Kars region in 1918-19, in Cilicia in 1919, in 
Nicomedia (Izmit) in 1921, and in Smyrna in 1922; a common or co-ordinated relief pro- 
gramme was inaugurated for orphans and refugees; the Greek and the Armenian press of 
Constantinople and the Diaspora worked together; joint religious, political, and cultural 
events were held and propaganda was co-ordinated; and lastly, collaboration began at a 
diplomatic level, with exchanges of diplomatic and consular representatives and interven- 
tions at the Peace Conference, at the League of Nations, and in the negotiations behind 
the scenes. Almost all these demarches and initiatives — which had the approval of, if they 
were not actually instigated by, the Greek government, or even by the Prime Minister, 
Eleftherios Venizelos, himself — reveal not only how Greek foreign policy regarded the 
Armenian dimension at this time; they also manifest its transformation from its erstwhile 
static condition into a dynamic and multilevel function and comprehensive policy, pro- 
ducing new attitudes, arguments, goals, and rules for the game of diplomacy.” It 
should also be noted that it was on the eve of the Greek military collapse in Asia 
Minor that efforts towards Greek and Kurdish co-operation were instigated, the 
purpose being to establish diversionary fronts behind the Kemalist lines.?* Needless to 
say, this opportunistic overture was by no means as far-reaching or as important as 
the understanding reached between the Greeks and the Armenians. It was nonetheless 
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remarkable for the exceptionally precocious nature of both the Greek initiatives and the 
Kurds’ response to them.?? 

Neither the Greek-Armenian co-operation nor the embryonic Greek approach to 
the Kurds had any substantial outcome. The reasons for the eventual failure of the 
Greek-Armenian entente lay, obviously, in the pragmatic problems both sides had to 
cope with at almost all levels, but particularly at a military level. There was also a 
marked lack of political experience shared by both the Armenian leaders and a 
number of Venizelos's regular and special associates delegated to negotiate with the 
Armenians. Furthermore, despite strenuous efforts by both Venizelos himself? and his 
Armenian counterpart in 1919-20, Alexander Khatissian, old prejudices could not be 
overcome (these were chiefly manifested in the attitudes of Greeks and Armenians of 
the Diaspora), and the spectre of economic rivalry continued to haunt people's minds. 
The infuriatingly exaggerated and misleading demands of some Armenian leaders — 
mainly of Boghos Nubar Pasha, the head of one of the two Armenian Delegations to 
the Peace Conference — and the petty political ambitions of some of the Greek individuals 
involved in the question of the establishment of a utopian Republic of Pontus or at least a 
Greek-Armenian confederation (as the Greeks wanted) or an Armenian federation (as 
the Armenians wished), were a fairly typical factor.?" Problems were also caused by con- 
stant swings of circumstances, particularly in the Caucasus, where the usually deceptive 
euphoria and over-optimism would be succeeded the very next day by panic and despair. 
Such a situation left no room for dispassionate appraisals and a clear-headed approach to 
the shared problems on a firm basis of collaboration. On 15/28 November 1919, Veni- 
zelos's zealous representative in the Caucasus, loannis Stavridakis, put forward the basic 
idea of establishing two fronts, an Armenian or rather Greek-Armenian front in eastern 
Asia Minor and a Greek front in western Asia Minor, which would 'grip [Kemal's forces] 
like pincers';?? but it was not adopted in time: Khatissian agreed to it too late and the 
British torpedoed it.?? Thus, when Venizelos and the plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Armenia's delegation to the Paris Peace Conference, Avedis Aharonian, signed the 
Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920), the vindication of all the Greeks' and Armenians' irre- 
dentist visions was more symbolic than actual.°° No less symbolic, finally, was the 
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defeated Venizelos’s plea, at the Lausanne negotiations in December 1922, for an ade- 
quate international control which might have ensured that the clauses adopted for the 
protection of minorities were really put into operation for the Armenians remaining in 
Turkey. However, Greece took a very positive stand during and after the Asia 
Minor Disaster, when it accepted some 80,000 Armenian refugees, who followed the 
Greeks in the dramatic evacuation of Eastern Thrace, Cilicia and Ionia.®? 

When the short-lived Armenian Democratic Republic (28 May 1918-4 December 
1920) became part of the Soviet Union and even after the establishment of the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR) in 1936, its official relations with the outside world were 
necessarily conducted through Moscow. However, Greek governments still maintained 
semi-official relations at least with the political leadership of the Armenians of the dia- 
spora, specifically with the Dashnaktsutiun party. It is worth noting that it was not 
until a year after Greek-Soviet relations had been established, in 1924, and only after 
strong pressure from Moscow, that the activities of the diplomatic delegation of the Arme- 
nian Democratic Republic in Athens were suspended.9? This, however, did not prevent the 
authorities in 1933 from banning the celebration in Athens of the anniversary of the sovie- 
tization of Armenia, while at the same time permitting the celebration of the anniversary 
of Armenian independence of 1918, despite strenuous protests by the Soviet embassy.* 

The restoration of Athens’ diplomatic relations with Moscow made it easier for 
Greek governments, in concert with the competent departments of the League of 
Nations, to transport some of the Armenian refugees to the Soviet Union in 1925 and 
1929-32.°° But the great ‘exodus’ of Armenians from Greece to Soviet Armenia was 
to take place immediately after the Second World War, in 1946-7. The so-called Ner- 
gaght (Repatriation), which halved at a stroke the number of Armenians living in 
Greece (from some 35,000 to 17,000), was a Soviet initiative connected with a general 
plan of Stalin’s, whose aims (the revision of the 1936 Montreux Convention regarding 
the Straits and the reunification of the Armenian territories of Kars and Ardahan with 
Soviet Armenia) are still a matter for discussion.°° At any rate, the Greek authorities 
made no secret of their satisfaction with the mass departure of some 18,000, mostly 
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left-wing proletarian aliens, particularly at the height of the Cold War and at a time 
when, to make matters worse, Greece’s own Civil War was raging. The Armenians con- 
tinued to leave during the next ten years, though their main destination was now the 
West, and the Armenian communities in Greece shrank even further to a total of 
11,000 people (though in the 1951 census only 8,990 declared Armenian to be their 
mother tongue).°” 

Neither the Greek—Turkish military alliance in the early 1950s nor the political inac- 
tion of the Armenian diaspora left much room for any mutual harmonization of the 
Armenians’ and the Greeks’ national issues of that time. In the mid-1960s, however, 
both sides began to detect certain common aspects in their particular experiences. This 
was the time when the Armenian diaspora began actively lobbying for the 1915 genocide 
to be acknowledged and the climate in Greece began to change, particularly after the 
Turkish pogroms against the Greeks living in Constantinople in 1955 and on the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos in 1964.5? It is worthy of notice that these events took 
place during a period of Soviet- Turkish rapprochement, which was a source of no few 
dilemmas for Yerevan's political and church leaders.’ However, the new Greek-Arme- 
nian connection was confined mainly to academic circles and a few sections of the more 
aware and sensitive refugee elements, especially those originating from Eastern Thrace, 
Asia Minor and the Pontus. Nonetheless, this helped it to spread throughout Greek 
society, a process which became more marked after the Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 
1974, when Greek and Armenian Cypriots were driven out of their homes; since when 
Greek-Armenian relations have been closer and more enduring. But even so there was 
no specific political action"? the only exception being the House of Representatives 
of Cyprus, which ventured on 24 April 1975 (ten months after the Turkish invasion) 
to unanimously approve a special resolution officially recognizing the Armenian 
genocide.’! 
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The official Greek attitude to all these moves (which the Turkish side seems to have over- 
estimated)”* remained extremely reserved. Therefore, the presence of representatives of the 
various political parties at memorial celebrations held by the Armenians or even by the 
Greek branch of various academic and humanitarian institutions did not mitigate the 
various governments’ caution and their maintenance of a guarded stance on the Armenian 
question. For instance, the Greek Parliament used its own standing orders as an excuse plau- 
sibly to refuse a request by the Armenian National Committee of Greece to officially recognize 
the genocide of 1915. Nonetheless, this did not prevent Ankara (and her policies’ advocates) 
from seeking to link Athens and, more frequently, Nicosia with the terrorist activities of 
Armenian groups or with allowing members of the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation 
of Armenia (ASALA), to seek refuge on their territory.’ Still, certain practical effects of the 
Greek-Armenian co-operation can still be seen in the fact that, after 1974, various Armenian 
and Greek groups in the United States began to take active steps and for a while formed a 
common front against the pro-Turkish lobbies in Congress and the State Department.” 

In the summer of 1987, high-ranking Turkish government officials attempted to 
blame Greece and Cyprus for the resolution passed by the European Parliament on 18 
June relating to the Armenian genocide — a resolution which was anything but flattering 
to Turkey.” However, the condemnation of Turkey at Strasbourg could hardly be 
ascribed to Greek diplomacy. It was the result of long endeavours, mainly by western 
European organizations and individuals, who, being particularly sensitive to human 
rights violations and Ankara’s persistent denial of the genocide, had been fighting for 
decades, in concert with the local Armenian National Committees, for the Armenians’ 
moral vindication at least." Turkey’s allegations that there was a Armenian, Kurdish, 
and Greek ‘holy alliance’ at Strasbourg were based on the fact that the final text of the 
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resolution was modified by the addition of explicit references to the occupation of North- 
ern Cyprus, Turkey’s aspirations in the Aegean, and the violation of human rights in 
Turkish Kurdistan.” The intensity of Turkish reaction, furthermore, may be attributed 
not so much to the resolution’s possible effects on the actual course of the Armenian 
and Kurdish questions, but to Ankara’s fear that the precedent set by the European Par- 
liament might boost Armenian efforts to persuade the American Senate and Congress to 
adopt 24 April as the official day of remembrance in the USA for the victims of the 1915 
genocide.” What is more, on 28 February 2002 the European Parliament reiterated its 
resolution of 18 June 1987, additionally considering Ankara’s recognition of the [Arme- 
nian] genocide to be a prerequisite for Turkey’s EU membership.”” 

The Armenian efforts inside Greece and in the Diaspora provided a model to the 
Pontic Greeks of how to campaign on behalf of a similar issue, which had hitherto 
been more or less marginalized: the persecution of their ancestors in 1916-22. The 
group’s first achievement was the Greek Parliament’s unanimous adoption, in February 
1994, of a special law that established May 19 as the day of remembrance for the Pontic 
Greek victims of genocide. Functioning on a reciprocal basis, this initiative finally paved 
the way, on April 25 1996, for the unanimous recognition by the Greek Parliament of the 
Armenian genocide and the ‘establishment of 24 April as the Day of Commemoration of 
the genocide of Armenians by Turkey’®®. 

Under the regime established in 1920, whereby the Soviet Republic of Armenia was 
brought under the direct control of Moscow, any attempts at Greek-Armenian 
co-operation could be conducted only in the context of Greek-Soviet diplomatic relations. 
The accelerating radical changes that took place in the post-Soviet states have undoubtedly 
brought the Greek-Armenian connection into a new phase, in which, in addition to his- 
torical and sentimental considerations, geopolitical and geo-economical ones will 
especially come into play. Indeed, the collapse of the Soviet system and the emancipation 
of the former ASSR on 21 September 1991 significantly decreased the long-standing Greek 
reserve and scepticism; Greece was one of the first countries to recognize Armenia’s inde- 
pendence, on 31 December 1991. However, they did not disappear. Inevitably, Greece’s 
foreign policy towards the Republic of Armenia still depended on the legislative and pol- 
itical nature of the ‘internal affiliations’ between the former socialist republics of the USSR. 
In the medium term, at least, until West European political influence and impact gradually 
spread as far as Transcaucasia, the particular weight of Russia will counterbalance the lack 
of a stable system of collective security in the region. For this reason, the Greeks began to 
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observe, with an attention unusual in their traditional diplomacy, the fragile balance of 
power between Armenia’s ability to resolve some unavowed disputes with neighbouring 
Georgia, and, more importantly, to handle her serious problems in abeyance with Azerbai- 
jan, especially when the three countries began to cut the umbilical cord which linked them 
to Moscow.?! On the other hand, the acrimonious confrontation over the sovereignty of 
Nagorno-Karabakh (Artsakh) — which could, at least indirectly, be linked to the aggrava- 
tion in the ‘internal’, delicately poised struggle for balance of power in the Balkans (as was 
witnessed, for example in Kosovo)** — imposed a still more guarded stance of Athens 
vis-a-vis Yerevan’s competitive relationship with its neighbours, particularly with Baku, 
and, and to a lesser degree with Tbilisi.** 

The role played by the Armenian diaspora has also changed drastically. Thus, the 
leaders of the Armenian communities in Greece, who were once hesitant and wary of 
the ASSR, undertook (with some success, as it turned out) a number of initiatives to 
forge diplomatic ties between Athens and Yerevan. Nonetheless, in the years immediately 
following, Greek-Armenian rapprochement was inevitably now moving from the sphere 
of diaspora initiatives to the level of official interstate relations. As a result, the bilateral 
consultations concluded, on 20 January 1992 and 25 May 1993, with the signing of suc- 
cessive Greek-Armenian agreements on energy policy and on economic, commercial, cul- 
tural, educational and military co-operation.** The two sides started to reconsider their 
plans for partnership, keeping in mind not only the part played by Russia, Turkey, and 
Iran (countries which inevitably continue to influence the geopolitical landscape in the 
wider region),®° but also new factors which emerged after the dissolution of the USSR 
and, even more so, after the expansion of EU to the East (between 2004 and 2007). 
In the meantime, the Greek-Armenian conjunction, beyond its obvious significance, 
began to acquire a geo-economic significance, especially when it was linked to the two 
countries’ accession to the same international organizations. It is surely not accidental 
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that Greece firmly supports all the community programmes aimed at further developing 
and implementing the connection between Armenia and the EU; neither is it accidental 
that after their participation in the Organization of the Black Sea Economic Cooperation 
(BSEC), in 1999, their bilateral relations began to show a substantial increase in many 
sectors, from the economy and technology to telecommunications. 
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Byzantine churches have been extensively studied in terms of their architectural develop- 
ment and in their role as places to display religious art. However there has been less 
research into one of the most fundamental aspects of the Byzantine ritual experience, illu- 
mination. In practical terms, churches had to be illuminated sufficiently for worship to 
take place. In experiential terms, lighting can be seen as the medium by which the icono- 
graphic programmes and liturgical practices were staged and enhanced. This paper con- 
siders the archaeological and textual evidence linking physical illumination of buildings 
with the experience of their sacred function. 


The use and significance of both natural and artificial light in Byzantine churches remains a 
problematic field of enquiry. It has been commented on in studies in art history and material 
culture” and its importance is evident in Byzantine manuscripts such as the often cited sixth- 
century ekphrasis of Paul the Silentiary in which he describes the light in Hagia Sophia? 
However, despite a general awareness that the lighting in church buildings was significant 
in some way, the presence, or indeed absence, of light as part of the symbolism of worship, 
the staging of the liturgy and the overall aesthetic experience of the building, has not been 
critically discussed. Nor have the spiritual and metaphysical properties of light, as they were 
understood in the Byzantine world, been explored in any depth to discover the role these 
played in influencing the experience of the church building. 

Recent research has begun to shape our understanding of the role of light in Byzan- 
tine sacred architecture. Liz James has considered the crucial dynamic between light and 
mosaic art; Lioba Theis has begun to look at the positioning of lamps in church 
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architecture, especially in the Pantokrator monastery; Nadine Schibille has measured and 
discussed the light in the church of Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, and Andrzej 
Piotrowski has used computer aided design to model the light in the katholikon of the 
monastery of Hosios Loukas.* What is still lacking, however, is any kind of synthesis 
of general trends in the manipulation of light in the Byzantine church, which could 
inform an understanding of the motivations for specific use of light and the affective 
impact on the experience of the worshipper in the Byzantine church. 

This study considers the importance and symbolism of light in worship by addres- 
sing the problem of how the lighting of churches was changed over time. I suggest that 
there was a tripartite significance for the use of light in a sacred context and I argue 
that the manipulation of the lighting in Byzantine churches was a conscious decision. Evi- 
dence is produced to show that changes in church architecture over the Byzantine period 
resulted in a deliberate reduction in levels of natural light within church buildings. In 
addition to this, I highlight evidence in monastic typika for the symbolism of artificial 
lighting in worship and consider the understanding and application of the physical and 
emotive properties of light in sacred architecture and the Byzantine liturgy. 


Light in Byzantium 


Light is difficult to study for it is manifest only in its impact on other matter.? Light leaves no 
evidence in the archaeological record and to understand the traces it leaves in Byzantine lit- 
erature is to rely on interpretation of what often seems to be subjective descriptions. Our 
understanding of the appreciation of light in the Byzantine world comes from a variety of 
sources, from the foundation typika which highlight the importance of light in a liturgical 
context in their description of the acts of the office of lamp lighting, to the undulating surfaces 
of mosaic art which demonstrate the interdependence between light and surface to reveal 
dynamic images.’ Literary sources from the period should be approached with some 
caution; they are often commissioned and are seldom without motive. However, they 
provide some of the only insights into the Byzantine perception of the use of light in churches. 
Several Byzantine writers refer to the effects created by light in churches and the very fact that 
they devote so much attention to it reveals the importance of the subject for them. 
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In the sixth century, Prokopios described the Great Church of Hagia Sophia thus: ‘It 
abounds exceedingly in sunlight and in the reflection of the sun’s rays from the marble. 
Indeed, one might say that its interior is not illuminated from without by the sun but that 
the radiance comes into being within it, such an abundance of light bathes this shrine"? It 
is clear that the level of light in Hagia Sophia was striking and that the light does not 
simply shine in through the windows. The situation was more complex; the impression 
was created that light was somehow generated within the building. Prokopios also intro- 
duces the first indication that light was managed in a strategic fashion, stating of the 
dome of Hagia Sophia that: ‘the structure is interrupted at short intervals, openings 
having been left intentionally, in the spaces where the perforation of the stone-work 
takes place, to be channels for the admission of light in sufficient measure'.? Already, 
then, in the churches of the early Byzantine period, it is possible to see a conscious use 
of natural light. 

Other indications of the impression created by light in buildings exist in surviving 
descriptions of church buildings. The use of these accounts in accurately determining 
the architectural form and appearance of buildings has been the subject of some 
debate. However, while they may not accurately describe the style, iconography or archi- 
tecture of a building, they do represent a human response to art, conveying the viewer’s 
perception of what they saw, rather than an objective description of it.'° If Byzantine 
descriptions are connotative rather than denotative, then what the writer offers is, 
perhaps, as close as we may get to understanding the Byzantine experience of a Byzantine 
church. Descriptions of the light may not reflect the physical reality of the location, level 
and source of light in the churches; however, what can be gleaned from such descriptions 
is the viewer’s perception of light, the created or enhanced spiritual experience, and there- 
fore some understanding of the significance of light in worship.'! 

Whereas Prokopios’ work is concerned primarily with the natural light in the 
church, Paul the Silentiary’s description of the church of Hagia Sophia in the sixth 
century (c. 563) attends to the artificial light, describing both the experience created by 
the light and the methods by which the light is achieved: 


A thousand others [lamps] within the temple show their gleaming light, hanging 
aloft by chains of many windings. Some are placed in the aisles, others in the 
centre or to east and west, or on the crowning walls, shedding the brightness of 
flame. Thus the night seems to flout the light of day, and be itself as rosy as the 
dawn .... Thus through the spaces of the great church come rays of light, expelling 
clouds of care, and filling the mind with joy. The sacred light cheers all ... Yet not 
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only does it guide the merchant at night, like the rays from the Pharos on the coast of 
Africa, but it also shows the way to the living God.” 


Even allowing for hyperbole concerning the numbers of lamps, this passage still conveys 
the significance of the light and its impact on the viewer. In the passage the light is 
described as ‘sacred’; implicit in this description is the notion that the light emanating 
from within the church could guide the worshipper to God. The light provokes 
emotion, dispelling care and cheering the viewer, perhaps elevating them to a more spiri- 
tual plane of consciousness. 

As an example of the continued significance of light in the middle Byzantine period, 
evidence from another account, that of Nikolaos Mesarites, may be cited. Mesarites 
wrote in the twelfth century and his description concerning the church of the Holy Apos- 
tles in Constantinople survives. While the initial construction of Justinian’s church of the 
Holy Apostles is dated to c. 536,13 it was remodelled in the tenth century perhaps in a 
slightly different form to its sixth-century arrangement, but essentially as a cross-domed 
church with five domes, the form of which can be seen in San Marco at Venice, and the 
church of St John at Ephesos.!^ The church that Mesarites described in around AD 1200 
was the slightly altered version of Justinian’s church. Mesarites wrote of the Pantokrator 
image in the dome of Holy Apostles: ‘[the dome] can really be called the dome of heaven 
since the sun of justice shines in it, the light which is above light, the lord of light, 
Christ'. ^ Mesarites also comments on the impact of the light on the decoration inside 
the dome: 


The lines are not plain, but they please the senses and impress the mind by their 
varied colours and the brilliance of the gold and the brightness of their hues. One 
can see them indeed, as they took their beginning, unseparated, from a sort of 
sphere of the sun, when it was at the zenith, that is, a kind of iris-coloured light 
shining in a circle around the sun of justice, through which I believe the artist 
wished to depict the form of the halo in the clouds, and then coming down to an 
end at the circular periphery of the hemisphere.!* 


Two aspects emerge from these passages; the first is the notable absence of an initial 
impression of the church building as flooded with light. As Mesarites takes the reader 
on a literary tour of the architecture and the iconography, at no point does he pause 
to enthuse about an abundance of natural or artificial light in the church. While 
absence of evidence cannot be considered evidence of absence, if the church was as 
well lit as Hagia Sophia, it is remarkable that Mesarites did not comment on it. The 
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nuances of light are clearly not lost on him, as demonstrated by the second point, the 
repeated allusion to light in the images within the church. Mesarites describes the ‘unap- 
proachable light’ and the ‘unbearable strength of the light’ conveyed by the image of the 
transfiguration and suggests that he flinches from gazing directly at the strange light, ‘lest 
the eyes of the mind be blinded by the insufferable beams of the dazzling light." The 
light in the images, which were highlighted and shimmering, appears to have suggested 
the presence of the divine to Mesarites, indicating that light had a symbolic value in 
the Byzantine understanding of aesthetics which surpassed its functional properties. 

It can be argued that the language used by all three of these writers, referring to the 
light as somehow other-worldly, reveals the symbolic importance attached to light and 
suggests that the use of light inside churches was desirable, symbolic and important. 
The importance to the Byzantine worshipper of the symbolic perception of light cannot 
be underestimated. As Mesarites suggests, to experience a church was: ‘To look at the 
things there with the eyes of sense, and to understand them with the eyes of the 
spirit’.'® The difference between the sixth and twelfth-century impressions of the interior 
of churches is notable, and offers an indication that by the middle Byzantine period the use 
of light had changed. Light no longer flooded the building and dazzled the viewer but 
rather was present in a more subtle form. In each example it is clear that the use of light 
in churches was significant and complex, and cannot simply be ascribed a functional role. 


The physics and metaphysics of light 


To understand the physical and emotive properties of light, it is useful to consider the 
theoretical underpinning of the functional and symbolic use of light in architecture. In 
terms of function, there are three tenets of the physics of light which have an impact 
on its use in architecture. Firstly, more light does not necessarily mean good light. The 
quality of the illumination depends on the direction of light; if light shines on a flat 
surface at a right angle, then, no matter how bright the light is, the quality of the eye’s 
perception of that surface is not improved.’ Often candle light or lamp light which flick- 
ers and produces shadow and texture creates a much more pleasing light for viewing 
than, for example, an electric light, despite the relatively lower luminosity of the 
former. This is one of the principles which underpin the interaction between light and 
mosaic; the mosaic tesserae are angled to catch the light at an obtuse or acute angle, 
rather than a right angle so that the light can animate the colours in the image, particu- 
larly the gold tesserae.?? 

Secondly, it is surprising how little light we actually need to see. The sensitivity of the 
human eye to light is exceptional; despite the fact that bright sunlight is 250,000 times 
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more intense than moonlight, the eye is able to discern the same forms in the light of the 
moon as it can in broad daylight.?! So we are able to see perfectly adequately in lower 
light levels; it just takes a few moments for the eye to adjust when moving between 
very bright and very dark areas. Thirdly, the colour of light is more important than 
the brightness. Colourless light offers the best environment for vision, and interestingly 
recent tests undertaken and published on sixth-century window glass from the Petra 
church in Jordan have demonstrated that the glass from the church which transmitted 
light the best was thin glass which was colourless.” Comparisons of church window 
glass from the seventh to twelfth centuries have revealed that the preference for colourless 
glass is a demonstrable trend.”° 

In modern studies of light in architecture, the lighting is often considered the most 
important aspect of the architectural design, largely because of the impact it has on the 
perception of the interior. Striffler suggested that one of the most significant motivational 
factors in architectural design is ‘to give light a reveal, to endow a body with this physical, 
invisible energy'.?^ Ando also supports this notion suggesting that architecture seeks to 
ensnare light with all of its vitality intact and the creation of space in architecture is 
the condensation and purification of the power of light.?? The use of illumination as a 
tool for shaping the perception of the viewer cannot be underestimated and much 
thought has been devoted to the application of this theory both in the Byzantine and 
modern worlds. It is in this context that Shulz argued that the experience of light 
within the Byzantine church can be seen to reflect the philosophical work of Dionysius 
the Areopagite. According to Dionysius, ‘the light that descends from sphere to sphere 
within the church building is an image of the enlightenment of grace, which is commu- 
nicated via the angelic hierarchies, to the various ranks and states in the church, in 
order then to bring these up with it to higher regions as it returns to its source'."* 
Shulz and Schneider both saw the dome of the Byzantine church not as a practical or aes- 
thetic part of the architecture but a physical expression of Neo-Platonic Christianity; they 
saw Byzantine domed churches as Dionysius the Areopagite, translated into stone and 
brick, marble and gold, mosaic and gem.”’ This argument is difficult to sustain on at 
least two levels; firstly, the use of the dome in architecture has precedents pre-dating 
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the works of Dionysius, and therefore cannot be seen as a response to these works. Sec- 
ondly, the symbolism of the dome remains uncertain with no convincing evidence to 
demonstrate its meaning.?? 

However, in metaphysical terms, light has long been a feature of Christian worship; 
references to light are scattered throughout the Bible, from the Old Testament, 'Let there 
be light’, to the New Testament, ‘The light shines in the darkness and the darkness has 
not overcome'.?? There are many more besides, perhaps most significantly ‘I am the 
light of the world, whoever follows me will never walk in darkness, but will have the 
light of life',?? which gives us a direct understanding that the divinity of Christ in 
the world may be represented by light. Andrew Louth has discussed experiencing the 
divine through light in Byzantium, drawing a distinction between the ordinary lights of 
the world — candles, lamps and sunlight — and illumination of God's revelation, a 
phenomenon that is a feature of hesychast spirituality.?! It is clear that whatever form 
it took, light was a hugely significant part of Byzantine spirituality and it is little 
wonder that it plays such a significant role in the processes of worship. It is within this 
framework of the physical properties of light in architecture that we need to consider 
the use and indeed the manipulation of light in Byzantine church interiors. By the 
middle Byzantine period, light was being carefully used in churches in two ways: 
through management of the levels of natural lighting and through prescriptive artificial 
lighting. It is to the first of these two strategies that I now turn to understand the manage- 
ment of lighting in worship. 


An archaeology of light 


The study presented here, which analyses a sample of nine churches dating from the fifth 
to fourteenth centuries, indicates that the levels of natural light in churches were reduced 
considerably from the early to middle Byzantine period.** Understanding why this 
reduction in light may have happened, and how it was used to transform human experi- 
ences within the church, may take us a step closer to an understanding of the transform- 
ation of the architectural space of a church, into a consciously created, experiential place 
for the worshipper. The creation of place is achieved not only by the use of iconographic 
images, recognisable architectural vocabulary, and a prescribed liturgy, but also by the 
manipulation of light to stage the worship. In this study, I am considering place as 
opposed to space in the sense that a space becomes a place when it is imbued with 
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values, meanings or morality by individuals or groups or where it is a locus for enacted 
ritual.” It is important to see this creation of place and experience in the church not 
simply as part of a collective ritual praxis, but rather as the engagement with sacred archi- 
tecture of thinking, feeling individuals. 

Understanding the effects of light necessitates investigation of the material structure 
of the buildings which contained it. Particularly important are the parts of the buildings 
which allowed it to penetrate, namely the windows. Reconstructing the impact light had 
on the interior of a building depends on a very accurate understanding of that structure, 
including its original architectural form, its interior décor, and the materials used for that 
decoration. Interior furnishings would also have an impact on the absorption or reflec- 
tion of light within the building. This is why trying to measure the exact light levels is 
a difficult process. 

The Byzantine church as a single architectural concept is problematic; in its broadest 
sense it encompasses the architectural changes of eleven centuries. There does not appear 
to have been a regionally specific development,** and church architecture does not necess- 
arily follow a pattern of innovation where the next model is always superior to the last.?? 
Constructing a narrative for a time span of this length is complex because the changes in 
church architecture across the Byzantine period were gradual, they were regional and they 
were not uniform. In fact, the only universal change that can be seen generally in churches 
is that overall they became smaller and the focal point of the building shifted from the east 
end to the centre. Several attempts have been made to characterize and group discrete 
phases in a development of Byzantine church architecture. These have resulted in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: that there is no progressive development in church architecture and, 
in fact, each form is a response to a particular situation; 6 that the architectural changes in 
Byzantine churches must be considered with arbitrary divisions simply to avoid handling 
them as an unwieldy whole?" and that churches are indicators of the evolutionary devel- 
opment of the city and there is a development in architectural vocabulary that facilitates 
adaptation of each church building to its individual circumstances.?? General agreement 
over discrete categories never seems to have been reached.?? 

The diversity of plans, forms and sizes of church architecture make any investigation 
into general trends challenging and complex. However it is not possible to consider 


33 G. Bachelard, La poétique de l'espace (Paris 1958); trans. M. Jolas, pp xxxi-xxxii; J. Eade and 
M. J. Sallnow, Contesting the sacred: the anthropology of Christian pilgrimage (London 1991) 15. 

34 Buchwald, ‘The concept of style in Byzantine architecture’, 2. 

35 C. Striker, ‘The findings at Kalenderhane and problems of method in the history of Byzantine architec- 
ture’, in N. Necipoglu (ed.), Byzantine Constantinople: monuments, topography and everyday life (Leiden 
2001) 107-116. 

36 Striker, "The findings at Kalenderhane’, 114. 

37 C. Mango, Byzantine architecture (London 1986). 

38 R. Ousterhout, Master builders of Byzantium (Philadelphia 1999) 19. 

39 For fuller discussion of Byzantine church architecture see Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine 
architecture; Mango, Byzantine architecture; Striker, "The findings at Kalenderhane’. 
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changes in the use of light without examining changes in architecture. Byzantine church 
architecture does not develop in a simple linear evolutionary manner; at any given time 
during the Byzantine period there were different styles of church in use. For example, in 
the eleventh century, the cross-in-square plan can be seen in the Panagia ton Chalkeon in 
Thessalonike, and the Greek-cross octagon plan in the church of the Saviour of Lykode- 
mou in Athens and the katholikon of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeotia. Church 
plans cannot even be grouped geographically; it is possible to point to several different 
styles in one locality. For example, in twelfth-century Constantinople, there was the 
cross-domed church of Kalenderhane Camii, the cross-in-square form of the church of 
Pammakaristos, the tetraconch church of Panagia Mouchliotissa, and the atrophied 
Greek cross form of the Chora monastery. 

Despite differing approaches, most scholars seem to agree broadly on the emergence 
of one pattern. In this pattern, the basic late Roman church design, that of the large basi- 
lica, was changing from around the fourth century and became gradually more elaborate. 
By the ninth century, the best or most preferred aspects of these elaborate new churches 
were brought together into a standardized much smaller church form that became almost 
a template for the Byzantine church. This template could then be adapted or varied to suit 
the needs of the individual church building. 

The change from domed basilica to cross-domed church was one of the transitional 
points in architecture where a major difference in the lighting of the interior can be dis- 
cerned. The essential consequence of this transition was that the aisles of the basilica were 
closed off from the main nave of the church by the columns which support the dome. 
Although the two spaces were still connected, there was a marked contrast between 
the openness of the basilica and the introduction of this separation of space apparent 
in the cross-domed church. The basilical churches had a very slight obstruction to a 
full view of the church in the form of colonnades separating the aisles from the nave. 
These still allowed a broader and more complete view of the church than the architecture 
of the cross in square church, which was clearly divided into bays by the addition of large 
columns. In terms of lighting, this is a significant development. With the change from 
open plan basilica to the cross-in-square church with its separated and enclosed bays, 
the lighting of the church is likely to have become even more important. The natural 
light entering the building was reduced and the openness of the interior was lost in 
favour of separated enclosed areas. This reduction in natural light suggests either that 
light was not an important factor in such architectural forms or, more likely, that the 
lighting programme was changing and a darker, more intimate interior was part of the 
scheme. The cross-in-square church plan introduced a new dimension to the question 
of lighting. This type of church now effectively had a large space in the centre of the build- 
ing which could be lit only by windows in the drum of the dome and incidental light from 
the other eight bays in the architecture. Indeed, these other spaces would each have been 
reliant on their own light source and incidental light from the other bays. 

These changes in the architectural form of churches appear to have demanded ever 
more complex solutions in terms of illumination. The building was no longer flooded 
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with light from the large and plentiful windows as in the simple plan of the basilical 
church. Instead, more complex architecture required greater consideration in terms of 
how the space could be illuminated. Perhaps what can be seen in the archaeological 
record is not one steady development of church architecture expanding across the 
empire, but rather isolated developments in centres like Constantinople which over- 
lapped with other important centres of development, such as Trebizond, in response to 
changing circumstances. ^? 

For the purposes of this study, I have looked at a range of churches that follow the 
broadest pattern of changes in Byzantine church architecture. The churches included in 
this study were chosen on the basis of several criteria. They were buildings which had 
a substantial published report containing accurate plans and elevations, or they were 
buildings which survived in their original form, or close enough to it to allow reliable 
reconstruction of the original form. If they were not published, they were accessible to 
visit and measure. The study includes nine churches of different forms. These represent 
the various forms of church architecture which characterise the Byzantine period. Each 
church serves as a representative of a particular form and these are chosen as the most 
characteristic and complete, or best known examples of their kind. The sample comprises 
the Acheiropoietos in Thessalonike, a fifth-century example of an aisled basilica, Hagia 
Eirene in Constantinople, an eighth-century example of a domed basilica, Holy Apostles 
in Athens, as representative of a tenth-century cross-in-square church, the North church 
of the monastery of Lips in Constantinople, a larger tenth-century cross-in-square 
church, Panagia ton Chalkeon in Thessalonike representing the cross-in-square church 
in the eleventh century, the katholikon of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeotia, 
an eleventh-century Greek-cross octagon church, and the Kalenderhane in Constantino- 
ple, a cross-domed church of the twelfth century. In order to demonstrate that what is 
interpreted as a deliberate reduction in lighting in church buildings was not simply a 
by-product of the changing architectural forms, the dataset also includes churches 
which allow an assessment of whether buildings which underwent renovation after 
their initial construction also had the light levels in them altered. To address this question 
both the tenth and the fourteenth-century phases of the Myrelaion in Constantinople, 
and both the seventh and eleventh-century phases of Hagia Sophia in Thessalonike 
were measured. 

To trace the changes in levels of natural light in Byzantine churches, it was necessary 
to find a way of comparing the levels of light between churches of different sizes. It serves 
little purpose comparing a church such as Hagia Sophia, Constantinople with Holy 
Apostles in Athens in terms of measurements because of their disparity in size. Further- 
more, the units of measurement are problematic; the churches are not in their original 
condition in terms of interior décor so light levels measured in lumens (the standard 
industrial measure) would not be true representations of the original level of light, 
which would have been affected by the reflectivity of the materials inside the church 


40 A. Eastmond, Art and identity in thirteenth-century Byzantium (Aldershot 2004) 5, 46. 
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and the original window closures and glazing. Comparison based on current light levels 
would therefore be useless. 

In order to circumvent these problems, the methodology employed was to measure 
the changes in light by percentage, thereby allowing direct comparison between buildings 
of different scales. To this end the potential area for light to enter each church was cal- 
culated. This was achieved by measuring the wall area of the church that was open to 
allow light into the interior, that is to say the area of the external walls of the church 
that was pierced by windows; this measurement reveals the maximum potential lighting 
area. There is a dearth of evidence concerning the glazing and closure of Byzantine church 
windows, although the limited sources indicate that the window closures were frame- 
works made variously of wood, stone, marble or stucco and took the form of either a 


Area of the upper semicircle of a window 
calculated as: pi x r° 


2 


Lower part of the window calculated using 
the formula: height x width = area 


Upper window area + lower window area 
7 total window area 


To calculate the illumination area of Where the windows are closed 

a window closed with pierced with a square grille, the maximum 
transenna the oculi were measured area of each square was found to be 
and found to be most commonly 0.10m?. The inner area of each square, 
0.20cm in diameter. This gives an i.e. the open area, was discovered to be 
area of 0.03m?to allow the light in. 0.056m*. The calculation for the potential 
This figure is multiplied by the illumination area of the grille-closed 
number of oculi in the transenna to window then is: potential 

find the total potential illumination area illumination area = Window area x 0.056 
of the window. Where the number of 0.10 


oculi is unknown, it is calculated by 

measuring how many 20cm diameter 

oculi would fit in the transenna. This 

calculation assumes that each oculus 

occupies an area of 0.10m?. 

Therefore potential illumination 

area of window - window area x 0.03 
0.10 


Figure 1 Methodology for calculations of illumination area. 
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Figure 2 Fragments of a window mullion from 
Hagia Eirene, Constantinople (Photo: Claire 
Nesbitt). 


squared grille or a panel pierced with small round disks of glass. The measurements for 
the window closures in this study are based on extant evidence which is presented below. 
Using a further calculation (see Fig. 1), the reduction in the potential lighting area after 
the window closures were taken into consideration was estimated and this revealed 
what I have termed the actual lighting area. The figures were then calculated as percen- 
tages, which allow comparison between different sized churches. 

The early Byzantine churches, so far as can be established from the available evi- 
dence, seem to have employed grid window closures like those discovered at St Polyeuk- 
tos and Hagia Eirene (Fig. 2). By the middle Byzantine period, the evidence suggests that 
small roundels piercing a solid panel were the preferred window closure. Examples of 
such window closures exist at the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeotia dating to 
the eleventh century (Fig. 3), Pammakaristos dating to the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century and the Pantokrator monastery dating to the twelfth century.*! Glass roundels 
have also been discovered at the Chora monastery, suggesting that pierced panels with 
round apertures may have been used there too. Based on the average sizes of the two 


41 H. Hallensleben, ‘Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte der ehemahligen Pammakaristoskirche, der heuti- 
gen Fethiye Camii in Istanbul’, Istanbuler Mitteilungen 13-14 (1964) 128-93; Ousterhout, Master builders, 
193. 

42 Ousterhout, Master builders, 193. 
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Figure 3 Upper south window in the Katholikon of the Monastery of 
Hosios Loukas, Boeotia (reconstructed left) and fragment of original 
window closure (right) (Photo: Claire Nesbitt). 


types of window closure, a calculation was created which considered the maximum 
number of apertures that would fit into each window area (Fig. 1). These measurements 
were then calculated as a percentage of the total area of the window and the total area of 
the walls of the church; they were then plotted into graphs and interrogated to see if any 
patterns could be seen. 

The results show that although it is possible to see small peaks and troughs in the 
data, over time, the percentage of each window allowing light to enter the church build- 
ing decreased from 56% in the fifth century to just 33% by the fourteenth century. 
Figure 4 shows the relationship between the potential area of the churches allowing 
light to enter, that is the percentage of the walls of the church taken up by window open- 
ings, and the actual illumination area of the churches, that is the percentage of the church 
that actually allowed light in; the results are plotted chronologically. While the potential 
lighting area varies across time, showing that the area of the window opening is not 
reduced drastically, the actual area allowing light into the church declines more or less 
constantly from 7% to around 3%, reflecting the change in window closures. The excep- 
tion that emerges from the results is the eleventh-century katholikon of the monastery 
of Hosios Loukas, in Boeotia. This church is exceptional in the data set in that it is the 
only example from Boeotia. The overall trend shows that the actual area allowing 
natural illumination into churches was reduced over time. 
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Figure 4 Graph showing the relationship between potential 
lighting area and actual lighting area in churches over time. 


If the results are grouped geographically, the pattern can be seen even more clearly. 
Figure 5 shows only the Constantinopolitan churches and plots the relationship between 
the total area of the windows, that is the potential area for light to enter, and the actual 
area of illumination, that is the window apertures after closures are considered. The 
results show that the actual illumination area in each church was in steady decline. 
Despite the potential lighting area showing a slight rise, from the domed basilica of 
Hagia Eirene in the eighth century to the tenth-century cross-in-square churches, 
before declining again, the area of the church actually allowing light to penetrate declines 
constantly; this suggests that the decision to exclude light is a conscious one which does 
not result from changing architectural forms. 

If the data from the churches in Greece are isolated (Fig. 6), a similar pattern can be 
seen, and among the Greek churches the katholikon of the monastery of Hosios Loukas 
sits comfortably in the data set. The results show a similar trend to that of the Constan- 
tinopolitan churches. The decline can be seen again and even more clearly in Fig. 7, which 
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Figure 5 Graph showing the relationship between potential 
lighting area and actual lighting area in Constantinopolitan 
churches. 


isolates the churches of Thessalonike. The external window area was reduced from 15% 
in the Acheiropoietos to 8% at the Panagia ton Chalkeon. Here phase D of the church of 
Hagia Sophia is very interesting, because despite showing an increase in the potential 
lighting area it does not reach the levels of the Acheiropoietos, and still reduces its 
actual light level overall. Finally, Fig. 7 shows again that the actual illumination area is 
in decline from 8% in the fifth century, to around 3% in the eleventh century. The 
results clearly show that, as the architecture of the Byzantine church changes over 
time, there is a significant reduction in the amount of natural light entering the church. 


Lighting the lamps 


In conjunction with a reduction in natural light, we can see the increasingly prescriptive 
use of artificial light in churches. This is particularly evident in the monastic typika, many 
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% of external wall area taken up by window openings 


a: % of external wall area allowing light to enter 
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Line of best fit for % of external window area allowing 
light to enter 


Figure 6 Graph showing the relationship between potential 
lighting area and actual lighting area in Greek churches. 


of which are very specific about how many candles are to be lit and what weight they 
should be, how many lamps should be lit and of what type and, perhaps most crucially, 
where these lights should be positioned in the church, especially in relation to particular 
icons and certain areas of the building. 

The typika have been described as rule books for worship and include information 
regarding the daily lives of monks, procedures for liturgical rites and inventories of the 
property of monasteries.*? These documents contain many references to lamps and 
light, but certain typika offer very precise information on the nature of the artificial light- 
ing in the church. 

The eleventh-century typikon of Gregory Pakourianos for the monastery of the 
Mother of God Petritzonitissa in Backovo provides the earliest example of a clearly 


43 ].Klentos, Byzantine liturgy in twelfth-century Constantinople: an analysis of the synaxarion of the mon- 
astery of the Theotokos Evergetis (Ann Arbor 2004) 65-6. 
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Figure 7 Graph showing the relationship between potential 
lighting area and actual lighting area in the churches of 
Thessalonike. 


stated programme of lighting for the church. In chapter six of the typikon it is said that 
lamp lighting was one of the manual labours of the monks and the text refers to the duty 
of lychnaptes (lamp lighter). The lychnaptes was responsible for lighting the lamps and 
dispensing the incense, oil and candles. This text also indicates that the lighting in the 
church varied, depending on the service; it is stated that during the feasts of the Lord 
the service and ministry of the church should be increased and it is suggested that the 
lamp lighter be given an assistant to help with the lighting of the lamps.** Although 
not clearly stated, the implication is that there were more lamps to light during these 


44 R. Jordan, ‘Pakourianos: Typikon of Gregory Pakourianos for the monastery of the Mother of God 
Petritzonitissa in Backovo, in Thomas and Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation 
documents, Il, 531-2. 
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feasts. It is clear from the same typikon that the church was never in complete darkness 
and that the most venerated icons were lit continuously. This finds resonance in Christian 
scripture with the parable of the watchful servants who wait for the return of their 
master, keeping the lamps lit.*° 

Perhaps the most detailed typikon providing extensive information about the details 
of church lighting and certainly the most often cited in works on lighting is that of the 
Emperor John Komnenos for the monastery of Christ Pantokrator in Constantinople 
dated AD 1136.46 In this document detailed prescriptions for the illumination of the 
three churches in the Pantokrator monastery are clearly defined.*” The Pantokrator 
church had twelve lamps burning continuously each day and three lamps burning con- 
tinuously at night. In addition to the lamps, nine candles burned continuously all day. 
As well as the continuous lamps, at least twenty-nine extra lamps were lit during the ser- 
vices on ordinary days and nine extra candles burned in addition to the nine continuous 
ones. 

The typika also suggest that light is important in the presentation of images. For 
example in the twelfth-century typikon of the monastery of the Mother of God Kosmo- 
soteira the author states that: 


There should be four lamps lit in the very middle of the church, and two candelabra 
with eight candleholders should stand by the two icons set out for veneration, that is, 
in the two parts of the church where my Supremely-good Christ, and the Mother of 
God and Kosmosoteira, are respectively represented with great skill, so that the 
images appear alive to the beholder, and as though letting out a beautiful sound 
from their mouths toward him.*? 


The text seems to suggest that the light enlivens the already life-like images and brings out 
in them a quality almost of animation. The illusion of lifelike figures with whom it may be 
easier to commune could have deepened or intensified the spiritual experience of the 
viewer; the light is the crucial agent in the transformation of the image from two- 
dimensional representation to animated portal of worship. The same source is revealing 
about the contemporary understanding of the use of lamps and their symbolism. Chapter 
ten of the same typikon informs us of the significance of lighting: 


The mosaic Dormition that is fixed over the door should, at the time of the feast, 
have illumination [that is] neither poor nor contemptible, but worthy of note — I 


45 Luke 12:35. 

46 Theis, Lampen, Leuchten, Licht; E. A. Congdon, ‘Imperial commemoration and ritual in the typikon of 
the monastery of Christ Pantokrator’, REB 54 (1996) 161-99. 

47 R. Jordan, ‘Pantokrator: typikon of emperor John II Komnenos for the monastery of Christ Pantokrator 
in Constantinople' in Thomas and Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation documents, 
728. 

48 N. Patterson Ševčenko, ‘Kosmosoteira: typikon of the sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos for the monastery 
of the Mother of God Kosmosoteira near Bera' in Thomas and Constantinides Hero (eds.), Byzantine mon- 
astic foundation documents, II, 802. 
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mean suitable. Around this representation of the most holy Dormition I wish a sleep- 
less lamp to be lit perpetually throughout the year with mastic oil. For I know it to be 
highly favoured by the grace of divine inspiration.*? 


Here the typikon reveals that the continuously burning lamp also acts as a light of vigil, as 
demonstrated in chapter 34 of the Pantokrator typikon: ‘one lamp should also be lit to 
burn continuously on each of the tombs which have remains" .?? 

The significance of the amount of light that is used during the services is expressed 


clearly in detail in the typikon from the Pantokrator: 


For the feast of the Annunciation, the amount of lighting will be half as much [as the 
feast of the Nativity] ... the feast of the Holy Apostles will have the lighting and 
the provisioning of the feast of the Annunciation ... during the feast of Pentecost 
the same things will be carried out in the same way, also on Palm Sunday, and 
during the feasts of the presentation of Our Lord in the Temple, of the birth of 
the Mother of God and her Entry into the Temple ... But during the feasts of St 
Basil, St Gregory the Theologian and St John Chrysostom, the amount of light 
will be even more reduced so as to add to the illumination of the ordinary feasts 
only one candelabrum with twelve candleholders, the one that is going to stand in 
front of the holy icon of the saint whose feast day is being celebrated.?! 


The evidence from the typika suggests that light was used not only to illuminate images of 
the saints and holy family, but also to honour them, and it appears that more light was 
commensurate with more honour. These are just a few of many references in the typika 
revealing the very prescriptive and detailed regulations governing the amount of light and 
the positioning of the lighting in the liturgical calendar of the Byzantine church. It is clear 
then that over time there was a reduction in the natural light entering churches, and also 
that there was a very deliberate and precise use of artificial light. The significant point 
here is that the light was altering the experience of worship; the creation of specific light- 
ing programmes and the careful positioning of light could change the focus and the ambi- 
ence of the church building. This in turn had the potential to alter the viewer's perception 
of his or her spiritual experience. The question that remains is what was motivating these 
changes in the natural lighting and the strategic management of artificial light during the 
liturgy. 


Lighting the liturgy 


A large body of work exists regarding the Byzantine liturgy and it is not necessary to 
rehearse debates about the development of the liturgy here. For the purposes of this 
study, some key observations on the major liturgical developments suffice to 


49 N. Patterson Ševčenko, ‘Kosmosoteira’, 827. 
50 Jordan, ‘Pantokrator’, 756. 
51 Jordan, ‘Pantokrator’, 741. 
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contextualize the role of light in worship. Robert Taft said of the study of Byzantine 
liturgy: ‘much is unknown, a great deal is hypothetical and an enormous amount of 
work remains to be done’.®* If the Byzantine liturgy is difficult to piece together and 
understand, then the use of light in the liturgy is even more so. In general terms, it is poss- 
ible to say that although the early imperial liturgy was focused on the procession to the 
church, a phenomenon which Taft has termed ‘inside out’ envisaging the city as the 
church,” in the later imperial period from the time of Justinian I (early sixth century), 
the liturgy changed again and the focus was reversed so that the liturgy became 
focused on the church building. This, Taft described as ‘outside in’ with the church build- 
ing becoming what he described as a reflection of the cosmos.?^ This appreciation of the 
architecture of the church building as symbolic and as a place where God dwells on 
earth?? was, according to Taft, ‘the first level of Byzantine liturgical interpretation’ 
and laid the foundations on which the synthesis of liturgy and mystagogy would be devel- 
oped.? The unrest of the late sixth and early seventh centuries led to transformations in 
the economic, social and cultural life of the empire. Social life became more closed, 
private and individual and the impact of this on the liturgy was what Klentos described 
as ‘privatisation’.°’ This is not to say that it became exclusive but rather that it took place 
inside the church and was more concealed. By the end of the eleventh century Taft's ‘age 
of recovery and consolidation in Byzantium"? had culminated in what he described as 
the ‘middle Byzantine synthesis'.?? The Byzantine church had acquired ‘new euchology, 
a new typikon, a new divine office, new iconography, new architecture and liturgical 
arrangement of the church, and a new mystagogy to interpret it all’.°° But what 
impact did this have on the lighting? 

Mathews has suggested that the architecture of the Byzantine church changed in 
response to the liturgy; the central plan, light from the dome and lamps along the iconos- 
tasis focused attention on the door to the sanctuary and the area immediately in front of 
it, which is where the liturgical appearances of the clergy took place.®’ Piotrowski takes 
this theory a step further. He has suggested not only that the light in the church was 
focussed in certain areas but that the natural light in the church, which formed the 
basic canvas of the liturgical stage before lamps and candles were added, was designed 


52 R.F. Taft, The Byzantine rite: a short history (Collegeville 1992) 13. 

53 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 29. 

54 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 35. 

55 As described by Vladimir of Russia's emissaries, see D. Obolensky, The Byzantine commonwealth 
(London 1971) 253. 

56 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 37. 

57 Klentos, Byzantine liturgy, 16. 

58 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 52. 

59 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 61. 

60 Taft, The Byzantine rite, 61. 

61 T.F. Mathews, ‘Private liturgy in Byzantine architecture: towards a re-appraisal’, Cabiers Archéologi- 
ques 30 (1982) 125-38. 
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specifically ‘to mentally engage viewers in the difficulty of perceiving and understanding 
God’.® [n a sense then, the church, by now smaller, more intimate and more privatized, 
was being lit by natural daylight at a basic low level to which could then be added arti- 
ficial lighting specific to the particular service or day in the liturgical calendar. In very 
simple terms, the Byzantine liturgy can be seen to have changed from an outdoor all 
inclusive affair, to a much smaller, more intimate, private experience. In the later 
liturgy, mystery and revelation played a greater role in the ceremonial rite.S? In this 
way the lighting of the church in the middle-later Byzantine period can be seen to comp- 
lement that revelatory experience. Light shaped the architecture, highlighted the signifi- 
cant images and provided an ethereal guide to the worshipper. 


Conclusions 


By the middle Byzantine period, the natural light of the church had been reduced and its 
architectural form reshaped. The result was undoubtedly a darker interior and a more 
dislocated spatial experience. At a very functional level lamps were used to illuminate 
areas of the church. The architecture of the middle Byzantine church was not unified 
by the light open spaces that the early basilica enjoyed; it was spotlighted and the 
areas were demarcated clearly by the light. At the most basic level, the spotlighting of 
architectural areas in the church provided almost a stational way of moving around 
the building, the light provided an ethereal guide, inviting the viewer to the significant 
areas. Placing a light in each area of the church would also ensure that the iconography 
in that area could be seen by the viewer. Lamplight would pick out the gold in mosaic, 
making it shimmer, or would bring out the colour in fresco. However, light has a multi- 
faceted meaning, and to reduce it to a functional necessity would be to lose an opportu- 
nity for understanding the experience of Byzantine worship. Light also had a symbolic 
role. At a metaphysical level, light suggested divinity and acted as a metonym for the pres- 
ence of God. Following on from that, lamps provided a vigil of the divine light at tombs. 
Through the use of candles light became the agent that enlivened the iconic images facil- 
itating spiritual focus and communion with the saints. Light also served as a currency of 
devotion placed as an offering to the icons, and reverence was measured by the quantity 
of candles placed before the image. 

In anthropological terms light is used in many if not all societies in culturally specific 
ways and is manipulated in social and material practices, it is both a physical and mental 
phenomenon; light influences not just how things look but how we feel about them. Light 
and shadows can be used to engineer social inclusion or exclusion; light can be a way of 
creating boundaries between public and private.* In this model, social comprehension of 


62 Piotrowski, Representational function of daylight, 1. 

63 Klentos, Byzantine liturgy, 18. 

64 M. Bille and T. Flohr Sørensen, ‘An anthropology of luminosity’, Journal of Material Culture 12/3 
(2007) 263-84. 
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light becomes a means of understanding one’s position in the social scheme. This model 
can be effectively applied to the Byzantine church; the iconographic programmes and the 
physical access to and exclusion from parts of the church reinforced a social hierarchy. 
The light complemented that process, light revealed, it guided, it demarcated the areas 
of the church. Rasmussen said ‘it is not enough to see the architecture, it must be experi- 
enced'.55 In the middle Byzantine church light bound together the architectural, icono- 
graphic and liturgical components of worship to transform the space of the church 


into a place of worship which nurtured an emotional and spiritual engagement with 
the building. 


65 Rasmussen, Experiencing architecture, 33. 
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Stephanus the Philosopher and Ps. Elias: a case of 
mistaken identity 


Mossman Roueché 
London* 


The assumption, based on studies of the life and works of the late-sixth to seventh century 
philosopher, Stephanus, by Herman Usener and Wanda Wolska-Conus, that (1) the 
seventh century author of the commentary on De Interpretatione was summoned by 
the Emperor Heraclius from Alexandria to take up teaching post in Constantinople at 
a newly founded imperial institution of higher education (according to Usener) and (2) 
the same Stephanus was the Constantinopolitan author of the anonymous Prolegomena 
Philosophiae and Commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge published by L.G. Westerink 
under the name of Ps. Elias (according to Wolska-Conus), is questioned and it is 
shown that Usener’s hypothesis of an imperial university under Heraclius was based 
on the anachronistic use of the titles oikoumenikos didaskalos and katholikos didaskalos 
to describe ‘Stephanus’ in some astrological and alchemical manuscripts. Accordingly, 
there is no evidence for an imperial institution of higher education under Heraclius. In 
addition, the evidence for Stephanus’ discussion of the term diairesis (as found in his com- 
mentary on De Interpretatione and the Dialogues of Severus bar Shakko) differs so com- 
pletely from that of Ps. Elias that there can be no possibility that the two commentators 
are the same person. Accordingly, Wolska-Conus’ hypothesis of the identity of the two 
must be abandoned. 


Introduction 


More than 20 years ago, Wanda Wolska-Conus published her innovative analysis of the 
relationship between the philosophical, medical and astronomical texts variously attrib- 
uted in the manuscript tradition to ‘Stephanus’. Through a wide-ranging, interwoven 
series of arguments, she proposed that the philosophical, medical and astronomical 
texts should all be seen as products of the same late-sixth to seventh century individual 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at the conference, “The Small World of Late Antiquity’ at Uppsala 


University on 21 May 2010. I would like to thank the participants at that conference, William McCulloh and 
an anonymous reader, for their helpful comments and suggestions. 

1 W. Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d' Athénes et Stéphanos d' Alexandrie. Essai d'identification et de biogra- 
phie’, REB 47 (1989) 5-89. 
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who, during a lengthy career was active in Athens, Alexandria and Constantinople. More 
recently, Maria Papathanassiou has argued that this philosopher-physician-astronomer 
was also the astrologer and the alchemist of the same name, leaving us with just one indi- 
vidual responsible for a truly astonishing range of texts and disciplines.* 

I am doubtful of this unitary theory of Stephanus and consider it to be an unhelpful 
development. Attempting to ascribe everything to just one man may usefully highlight 
certain similarities of language and thought common to the authors of this period, but 
it obscures and ignores the much more interesting, and significant, differences between 
them. 

One of the more important features of this unitary theory of Stephanus is the 
oft-repeated hypothesis that Stephanus, the Alexandrian author of a commentary on 
De Interpretatione, was summoned by Heraclius from Alexandria to Constantinople 
to take up a teaching position in a newly established imperial institution of higher edu- 
cation. This hypothesis originated with Herman Usener with whose classic work, De Ste- 
phano Alexandrino, the modern study of this enigmatic figure began.? Usener argued that 
the titles, oikoumenikos didaskalos and katholikos didaskalos, which are given to ‘Ste- 
phanus’ in some manuscripts, are to be seen as evidence of this.* Usener saw further evi- 
dence of Stephanus’ presence in the capital in his authorship of a handbook on the use of 
the Handy Tables of Ptolemy that was composed in Constantinople in the early seventh 
century.” More recently, Wolska-Conus appeared to put the question beyond doubt with 
her highly original suggestion® that Stephanus the philosopher was the real author of the 
anonymous Prolegomena Philosophiae and Commentary on Porpbyry's Isagoge that 
was published under the name of ‘Ps. Elias’.’ As its editor, L. G. Westerink, showed, 
those lectures appear to have been delivered in the capital.? 


2 M. Papathanassiou, ‘Stephanus of Alexandria: a famous Byzantine scholar, alchemist and astrologer’ in 
P. Magdalino and M. Mavroudi (eds.), Tbe Occult Sciences in Byzantium, (Geneva 2006) 163-203. 

3 H. Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, in Kleine Schriften 3 (Leipzig 1914) 247-322. 

4  H.Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 247-51. 

5  Ibid., 289—95. Stephanus' authorship of this work is highly questionable. The work is anonymous in the 
majority of manuscripts that preserve it, but in two 15th century manuscripts, both copies made by Joannes 
Chortasmenos, portions of the text are attributed to ‘Stephanus the great philosopher of Alexandria’. Only 
one of these refers to him as katholikos didaskalos. See note 17, below. For a fuller (but ultimately inconclu- 
sive) discussion of the manuscript tradition of this work, see A. Tihon, ‘Le calcul de la date de Páques de 
Stéphanos-Héraclius' in B. Janssens, B. Roosen and P. Van Deun (eds.), Philomathestatos. Studies in Greek 
Patristic and Byzantine Texts presented to Jacques Noret for bis sixty-fifth Birthday (Louvain 2004) 626- 
31. She concludes: *Cet examen superficiel de la tradition manuscrite montre qu'une grande incertitude 
régnait à propos de l'auteur de ce traité.’ 

6 W. Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d’Athénes’, 69-82. 

7  Pseudo-Elias (Pseudo-David), Lectures on Porphyry’s Isagoge, ed. L. G. Westerink, (Amsterdam 1967). 
See also the recent French translation and notes to Ps. Elias: P. Mueller-Jourdain, Une initiation à la Philoso- 
phie de l' Antiquité tardive — Les legons du Pseudo-Elias, (Fribourg 2007) xxv-xxvi. Mueller-Jourdain con- 
siders that there is nothing in the evidence put forward by Wolska-Conus that compels us to identify Ps. 
Elias with Stephanus but that her arguments had established a point of contact between the two. 

8  Pseudo-Elias, xiii. 
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The purpose of this study is to challenge these hypotheses of Usener and Wolska- 
Conus. First, I will show that the titles otkoumenikos didaskalos and katholikos didaska- 
los cannot be evidence of an imperial institution of higher education in Constantinople 
established by Heraclius or of Stephanus the philosopher’s membership of it. Secondly, 
I will show that Stephanus the philosopher could not have been Ps. Elias. 


The titles 


We will start with a consideration of the titles oikouugvikóg 019&0koX0c and ko&oXiwóg 
ó16&koAoc. It is important to emphasise that Usener's only evidence for the establish- 
ment of an imperial institution of higher education under Heraclius, and for Stephanus' 
membership of it, resides in the words oikoumenikos and katholikos used in certain titles 
found in some manuscripts to describe ‘Stephanus’.? As Wolska-Conus observed, these 
titles are never used in connection with any of the extant philosophical or medical 
texts attributed to Stephanus.!? Instead, they are used only in the manuscripts of 
certain astronomical, astrological and alchemical works attributed to ‘Stephanus’, that 
is, those works that Maria Papathanassiou would like to ascribe to the philosopher. 
Recently, the dating and significance of these titles have been settled by scholars, but, sur- 
prisingly, the results of this research have not yet been applied to Usener’s hypothesis. 
The time has come for this to be done. 

Taking oikoumenikos didaskalos first, this title has been attributed to Stephanus in a 
variety of different works and manuscripts. These are: 


(i) an astrological work, the so-called Horoscope of Islam (H. Usener, ‘De Stephano 
Alexandrino’, 266, 289): 


cod. Laurent. 28,14 (saec. 14); (slight variants in cod. Laurent. 28,13 (saec. 15), cod. 
Laurent. 28,16 (saec. 15), and cod. Monac. n.105 (saec. 16)): 


Xtepavov þocópov AreEavdQEWS xoi oikovpevikoĵ SIOQOKGAOD, GTOTEAEOLOTIKT 
noayuateia TEdG Tuió0gov,... 


(ii) an alchemical work (Physici et Medici Graeci Minores, ed. J. L. Ideler, II (Leipzig 
1842) 199): 


cod. Marcianus gr. 299 (saec. 10/11): 


Ltedavov Arelavdoews oikovpevikoð $U.00090v Kai ó19a0kóAov ts ueyóAng Kai 
legac téxvnc. Negi xovoonoriac. 


9 Irrelevant as evidence is the Dialogue between Philosophy and History that stands at the head of Theo- 
phylact Simocatta’s History. Although Usener considered that it corroborated his hypothesis, this text makes 
no mention of Stephanus or an oikoumenikos didaskalos or any educational institution. It suggests to me 
nothing more than the rhetorical topos of an intellectually enlightened emperor replacing an ignorant 
tyrant. See The History of Theophylact Simocatta, M. and M. Whitby (trans.), (Oxford 1986) 3-5 and n.7. 
10 Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d’Athénes’, 15. 
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(ili) a scholion to an alchemical work (cf. H. Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 248; 
Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d’ Athénes’, 16): 


cod. Vind. med. gr. 2 (AD 1568): 
«fol. 53, ad ‘OAvpriddmgos Kai Utédavoc 6 oiAdco0d0¢> 


Otor OiKODPEVIKOL TavEdonLOL OUdcod01 Kai sEnyntai tod IlAótvog Kai 
AQ16101£ÀO0UC. 


The meaning of this title has been the subject of much inconclusive speculation in the 
past by many eminent Byzantinists.!! Beginning with Usener himself, !? it has always been 
accepted that the key to dating this title lay in the fact that the other major literary figure 
to be so-called is George Choriroboskos, the grammatikos and author of a number of 
grammatical works, including a commentary on the Canons of Theodosius. For many 
years, he was thought to have been active in the late-sixth or seventh century (like Stepha- 
nus) on the grounds of the citations he makes of John Philoponus (also a grammatikos) in 
his commentaries. But in 1979, W. Bühler and Chr. Theodoridis showed conclusively 
that in his Epimerismoi on the Psalms, George Choiroboskos quotes from a number of 
eighth century hymnographers, including John Damascene, Andrew of Crete and 
Cosmas of Jerusalem.'? On the basis that George Choiroboskos is himself quoted exten- 
sively in the Etymologicum Genuinum, a work probably of (and certainly no earlier than) 
the second half of the ninth century,'* Bühler and Theodoridis placed his floruit in the 
first half of the ninth century. It follows that the title oikoumenikos didaskalos must 
also be assigned to that period (and certainly no earlier). A ninth-century dating for 
the title is further confirmed by the fact that it is also used to describe Ignatius the 
Deacon, the ninth century poet and epistolographer, in the tenth century historical com- 
pilation commonly referred to as Theophanes Continuatus, in its account of the life of the 
Emperor Theophilos (AD 829-842).'° Like George Choiroboskos, Ignatius was also a 
grammatikos and from this it seems likely that oikoumenikos didaskalos may have 
been a formal post held by grammatikoi in the ninth century. In this regard, it is also sig- 
nificant that the manuscripts that attribute this title to Stephanus are all later (and most, 


11 See H.-G. Beck, ‘Bildung und Theologie im frühmittelalterlichen Byzanz’ in Polychronion, Festschrift 
Franz Dólger (Heidelberg 1966) 72-3; A. Lumpe, ‘Stephanus von Alexandria und Kaiser Herakleios’ in Clas- 
sica Mediaevalia Dissertationes 9 (1973) 150—9; P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme Byzantin, (Paris 1971) 
79-96 and especially 85-8; and The Letters of Ignatios the Deacon, ed. C. Mango, (Washington, D.C. 
1997) 7, 15 and nn. 232 and 65. 

12 Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 248-51. 

13 W. Bühler and Chr. Theodoridis, ‘Johannes von Damaskos terminus post quem für Choiroboskos', BZ 
69 (1976) 397-405 and Chr. Theodoridis, ‘Der Hymnograph Klemens terminus post quem für Choirobos- 
kos', BZ 73 (1980) 341-5. 

14 Itsurvives in two manuscripts of the 10th century. See H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur 
der Byzantiner, II (Munich 1978) 45-6. 

15 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. B. G. Niebuhr, (Bonn 1838) 143.11-12. 
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very much later) than the ninth century. So, as Beck argued as early as 1966,'° the use of 
this title to refer to a late-sixth or seventh century philosopher is anachronistic and has no 
evidential value for the establishment of an imperial institution of higher education under 
Heraclius, or for Stephanus’ membership of it. 

The use of the title katholikos didaskalos to describe Stephanus occurs uniquely in 
cod. Vaticanus gr. 1059, a large collection of astronomical works compiled and largely 
copied by the great fifteenth century Byzantine scholar, Joannes Chortasmenos. It is 
found in the title to a calculation of a lunar eclipse that occurred in AD 618:1” 


Cod. Vat. gr. 1059, (saec. 15): 


Pnoodogia mavoedAnviakins ovlvyiac éeKxAewmtuKic tuyyavovong £v vro0dEetyuati, 
Lredavov LEYAAOV $U.00000v Tod AreEavbQews koi KaAB0AKOD SSao0KGAOD, ... 


Usener considered katholikos didaskalos to be a variation of oikoumenikos didaska- 
los,'® but on that logic, if the former is anachronistic, the latter must be as well. However, 
Michel Cacouros has recently shown that katholikos didaskalos cannot be a variation of 
the ninth century oikoumenikos didaskalos. Rather, it is a title that is applied to a number 
of late-14th and 15th century Byzantine scholars.'? These include Michael Balsamon, 
George Scholarios and John Argyropolos. The other notable scholar to bear this title is 
Joannes Chortasmenos himself. He refers to himself in this way in a scholion to a four- 
teenth century work on logic by Neophytos Prodromenos.?? Chortasmenos describes the 


function of the katholikos didaskalos as ‘[teacher] of pagan disciplines and such teach- 


ings of the Church as involve greater and more perfect intellectual profundity’.”* 


Clearly, as a fifteenth century title, it cannot have been a variant of the ninth century 
title, oboumenikos didaskalos, and like oikoumenikos didaskalos, it too is anachronistic 
when used to describe a late-sixth or seventh century philosopher. 


16 Beck, ‘Bildung und Theologie’, 73. 

17 Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 318. This text is a fuller version of the same eclipse calculation given 
in Usener’s edition of the handbook on the use of Ptolemy’s Handy Tables (Ibid., 305.35-310.22). On the 
manuscript and its copyist, see H. Hunger, Jobannes Chortasmenos — Briefe, Gedichte und kleine Schriften, 
(Vienna 1969) 25-6; and Tihon, “Le calcul’, 630-1. 

18 Usener, ‘De Stephano Alexandrino’, 248-9. 

19 See most recently, M. Cacouros, ‘Survie culturelle et rémanence textuelle du Néoplatonisme à Byzance. 
Éléments généraux, éléments portant sur la logique’, in C. D’ Ancona (ed.), The Libraries of tbe Neoplatonists, 
(Leiden 2007) 189—90 and nn. 44-9. 

20 On fol. 151ro of Paris. gr. 1846: 'e(&vv)ou tod Xoot(acuÉvou) xoi ko80A(w)o0 SacKdA(ov). 
Cf. M. Cacouros, ‘Jean Chortasmenos katholikos didaskalos . Contribution à l'histoire de l'enseignement 
à Byzance’, in U. Criscuolo et R. Maisano (eds.), Synodia. Studia humanitatis Antonio Garzya septuagenario 
de amicis atque discipulis dicata, (Naples 1997), 89. 

21 So, Joannes Chortasmenos in cod. Mutin. gr. 142, where he says of his teacher, Michael Balsamon: 
didcoKaroc ExQiOn ka8oAuócG TOV TE EAANVIK@V paðnuátov xoi TOV ExKAnoiac ðoyuátov, doa PEweias 
Éyevot peiCovos kot terAewtégac. (Translation suggested by Sten Ebbeson in a personal communication.) 
Cf. Hunger, Jobannes Chortasmenos 15, n. 20. It is not clear on what grounds he considered that Stephanus 
was a teacher of ‘teachings of the Church’. 
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It is clear that the titles oikoumenikos didaskalos and katholikos didaskalos have no 
relevance to the seventh century. They are not just anachronistic when applied to Stepha- 
nus the philosopher but also, in the case of the first of the two, inappropriate. There is no 
evidence that Stephanus was a grammatikos or that he ever wrote poetry, letters, literary 
criticism or grammatical works. As evidence for Usener’s hypothesis, these titles are of no 
value. 


Ps. Elias 


We now turn to the identity of Ps. Elias. Mme Wolska-Conus based her case for suggesting 
that Stephanus was Ps. Elias mainly on certain similarities of language and philosophical 
concepts that she observed in the discussions of diairesis found in three texts: the Prolego- 
mena Philosophiae of Ps. Elias, the commentary on De Interpretatione of Stephanus and a 
paraphrase of part of the no-longer-extant Prolegomena Philosophiae of Stephanus found 
in a thirteenth-century Syriac text.” As I have often argued in the past, similarities of 
language and philosophical concepts abound in the late philosophical commentaries 
and lectures, but these carry little weight in determining cases of identity and authorship 
in the absence of corroborating external evidence.” That is because of the way in which 
the tradition of lecturing developed in the late antique period. Successive lecturers regu- 
larly repeated the lectures of their predecessors, copying their language and philosophical 
concepts, and augmenting them with additional material of their own. Where the contents 
of a commentary or lecture were highly standardised, as in the case of the Prolegomena 
Philosophiae, similarities of language and philosophical concepts are the rule rather 
than the exception.?* They are rarely probative in matters of authorship, and arguments 
based on similarities are easily undermined by the presence of material differences. 

It is a commonplace that amongst the Alexandrian commentators and their succes- 
sors, one of the most frequently used dialectical tools was diairesis, or division. Elaborate, 
stereotyped discussions of diairesis are found in the extant Prolegomena Philosophiae 


22 Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d' Athénes', 74—80. Her argument is also accompanied by the observation of 
certain personal details common to her unitary Stephanus and Ps. Elias, as revealed in the latter's works. The 
ones most significant to her discussion are that both appear to have taught in Constantinople and both had an 
interest in medicine. As these features are hardly likely to be unique to one person, and neither feature is 
present in the extant philosophical texts attributed to Stephanus (his citation of Galen's definition of dvopo 
at In de Interpretatione 12.1-3 is clearly to a logical, and not medical, work), that aspect of her argument 
cannot be considered decisive. 

23 M. Roueché, “The definitions of philosophy and a new fragment of Stephanus the Philosopher’, JOB 40 
(1990) 124—5; and ‘Why the monad is not a number: John Philoponus and In De Anima 3’, JOB 52 (2002) 
96-9. In this I follow L. G. Westerink. See his Stephanus of Athens. Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 
Sections I-II, ed. L. G. Westerink (Berlin 1985), 22 and n.3 for what he called ‘warning examples’ of 
erroneous attributions based on apparent similarities and parallels. 

24 Fora detailed analysis of the contents of the Prolegomena Philosophiae, see L. G. Westerink, "The Alex- 
andrian commentators and the introductions to their commentaries’ in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle transformed. 
The ancient commentators and their influence, (London 1990) 344-8. 
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and Commentaries on Porphyry of Ammonius,?? Elias,” David,” the Armenian David 
(‘the Invincible Philosopher’), ?? and Ps. Elias.?? Shorter accounts are given by Ammo- 
nius?? and Stephanus?! in their commentaries on De Interpretatione. Extracts and sum- 
maries of this material reappear in a variety of later works on logic, including the 
Dialectica of John Damascene,"? the Scholia on Dionysius Thrax of Porphyry the Gram- 
marian,? the Arabic Prolegomena of Ibn al-Tayyib (10th-11th century),?^ and the Syriac 
Dialogues of Severus bar Shakko (died 1241).?? 

In all these discussions of diairesis, we find both similarities and differences in 
language and philosophical concepts reflecting the breadth of the philosophical tradition 
in which they were produced. When we come to examine how Ps. Elias and Stephanus 
treat this subject, we will see that the similarities are not exclusive to these texts and 
are easily outweighed by the differences. But we will begin with the Prolegomena of 
David, which presents the fullest, and arguably the latest, development of this genre of 
text. This will serve as a useful introduction to the subject and a ‘control’ for both the 
similarities and differences we will observe in the other two authors. 


David says: (David Prol. Phil. 65.11—21) 


‘Having learnt that philosophy is divided into theoretical and practical philosophy 
and that theoretical philosophy is divided into natural science, mathematics and 
theology, let us proceed to say in what fashion this division (tednov tis 6wpéoeosc) 
takes place. We will speak of the division of practical philosophy in due course. But 


25 Ammonius in Porphyrii Isagogen sive V voces, ed. A. Busse, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 4, 3, 
(Berlin 1891) 81.16-82.4. 

26 Eliae in Porphyrii Isagogen et Aristotelis Categorias Commentaria, ed., A. Busse, Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca 18, 1, (Berlin 1900), 67.23-68.18. 

27 Davidis Prolegomena et in Porphyrii Isagogen Commentarium, ed. A. Busse, Commentaria in Aristote- 
lem Graeca 18, 2, (Berlin 1904) 65.11—68.2. 

28 Definitions and Divisions of Philosophy by David the Invincible Philosopher, tr. B. Kendall and R.W. 
Thomson, (Chico, California 1983) 135-41. 

29 Pseudo-Elias, 20.1—34 (Prolegomena Philosophiae) and 35.28-41 (Commentary on Porphyry). 

30 Ammonius in Aristotelis De Interpretatione Commentarius, ed. A. Busse, CAG 4,5, (Berlin 1897) 
15.1628. 

31 Stepbani in librum Aristotelis De Interpretatione commentarium, ed. M. Hayduck, CAG 18,3, (Berlin 
1885) 4.11-35. 

32 Die Schriften des Jobannes von Damaskos I, ed. B. Kotter, (Berlin 1968) 64-9. For an analysis of the 
chapter on diairesis and its sources, see G. Richter, Die Dialektik des Johannes von Damaskos. Eine Unter- 
suchung des Textes nach seinen Quellen und seiner Bedeutung, (Ettal 1964) 92-9. 

33 Grammatici Graeci, Pars 1, Vol.3, Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam, ed. A. Hilgard, 
(Leipzig 1901) 131.35-135.2. A very similar discussion is found in Theodosius (‘Byzantius, ut videtur"), 
On Prosody, in Theodosii Alexandrini Grammatica, ed. K. W. Goettling (Leipzig 1822) 205.3-22. 

34 Ibn al-Tayyib’s Commentary on Porphyry’s Eisagoge, ed. K. Gyekye (Beirut 1975) 24.3-25.5 (Arabic 
text) and D. M. Dunlop, ‘The existence and definition of philosophy, from an Arabic text ascribed to 
al-Farabi’, Iráq 13/2 (1951) 91 (English translation). 

35 A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom 5. bis 8. Jahrhundert, (Leipzig 1900), 195.12-197.14. 
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in order that we may learn this, let us say how many methods of division there are 
and what they are. It should be known that some (ttvec) say that there are eight 
(òxtó) methods of division (SuugetiKods tedn0vG). They are the following (see 
also Table 1 for a comparative presentation of this material in tabular form): 


‘Divisions’ 


(1) from genus into species, 

(2) from species into individuals, 

(3) from whole things into parts, (and this in two ways, either division into similar 
parts or dissimilar parts), 

4) from a homonymous word into its different meanings, 

5) from essence into accidents, 


7) from accident into further accidents, 


8) as something derived from one thing and referring to another.’ 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) from accidents into essence, 
(7) 
(8) : 


David then proceeds to a detailed discussion, with examples, of each of these tropoi 
and concludes (see also Table 2): 


David (Prol. Phil. 66.24—6) 


‘It is necessary to say that there are not genuinely (kuoíoc) eight types of division but 
three: 


(1) division from genus to species, 
(3) division from whole things into parts and 
(4) division from a homonymous word into its different meanings. 


for the other types cannot be included.’ 


There follows a consideration and rejection of each of the five tropoi that he has 
excluded. 

Finally, returning to his original objective, he reviews each of the tropoi and con- 
cludes that the only one suitable to divide philosophia into its theoretical and practical 
parts is ‘as something derived from one thing and referring to another’ (David Prol. 
Phil. 70.30—1) (see also Table 3). 

Turning now to the text of Ps. Elias, we find that he introduces the same eight types 
of division in very much the same manner as David: 


(Ps. Elias Prol. Phil. 20.1-2) 


‘Having learnt that, according to Aristotle, [theoretical] philosophy is divided into 
three and having spoken of the subdivision of mathematics, we will now speak of 


36 The numbers here and in subsequent lists refer to the order in which the tropoi of division are presented 
by each author and are not found in the Greek text. 
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the way (voóroc) whereby philosophy is divided into theory and practice. But before 
that, we will speak of how many ways divisible things are divided.' 


He then enumerates the same tropoi of division, in the same order, as David and con- 
cludes (20.14): ‘Thus, by the means of division just described, eight (ôxtó) types are 
revealed to us by which divisible things are divided. And the sophists (oi codiotai) 
accept and use all of these.’ (see also Table 1). 

Contrasting himself to the sophists,?" he says (Prol. Phil. 20.15—6), ‘but if one wishes 
to be precise, not all of these are true (ob névtes &ànðeis sici) forms of diairesis’, and he 
identifies four (Prol. Phil. 20.19) that he regards as spurious (oôtoi £ictv oi vó8o1. The 
remaining four he calls genuine in the strict sense of the word (oi 8& omoi &xo1peig 
onóoxovoy. These are (see also Table 2): 


(1) from genus into species, 

(3) from a whole thing into parts, and this in two ways, either into similar parts or dis- 
similar parts, 

(4) from homonymous word into its different meanings, 

(8) as something derived from one thing and referring to another. 


We can see that Ps. Elias’ short-list differs from that of David in a significant way. 
Unlike David, he includes a fourth tropos in his short list of genuine divisions, that is, div- 
ision ‘as something derived from one thing and referring to another’. Like David, Ps. Elias 
determines that it is the appropriate tropos of division to be used to divide philosophia 
into its theoretical and practical parts (Prol. Phil. 20.33), and like David (In Isag. 
159.18-9), he also concludes it is the only suitable tropos to divide ‘tò dv’ into the ten 
categories (In Isag. 35.28-41). It is likely that Ps. Elias retained this additional tropos 
of division in his short list of genuine divisions to ensure that the tropos of division 
that met the requirements of subsequent discussions was also classified as a genuine one. 

We now turn to the evidence of Stephanus. A Prolegomena explicitly attributed to 
Stephanus is no longer extant, but there is a reference to it in his commentary on De Inter- 
pretatione. There, the topic of diairesis is raised as part of a discussion of the division of 
statement (apopbansis) into assertion and denial (kataphasis and apophasis). 

Stephanus says (see also Table 2): 


(Stephanus In De Int. 4.11-13) 


'Ou HEV t&v õwpéocewv xvupubratot TET giov TOOTMOL LELAOHKALEV, WG yévoc eis 
£ión, ós OAOV gic HEQOG, WS óp.Gvupoc ovii eic tépa GNLAIVOLEVa. 


37 Itis significant that, even at this late date (late-sixth or early seventh century), Ps. Elias is still stressing the 
distinction between sophists and philosophers. And notwithstanding his efforts to show off his medical knowl- 
edge, Ps. Elias also makes it clear that he considers himself a philosopher and not a physician (Prol. Phil. 
17.13). 
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‘We have learned that there are three most genuine tropoi of division: dividing a 
genus into species, [dividing] a whole into parts and [dividing] a homonymous 
word into its different meanings.’ 


Stephanus’ three most genuine tropoi of division are the same three that David 
named as the genuine (kvoícc) tropoi of division.*® When Stephanus says ‘we have 
learned’ (ueyoOjKopev) his use of the perfect tense makes it clear that he is referring to 
a specific instance in the past when the tropoi of division were discussed by him. His 
use of the superlative ‘most genuine’ (kvgitato1) makes it clear that these three tropoi 
that he mentions form a subset of a larger list of tropoi, the rest of which are not 
kurioi. He does not give details of this larger list but this can only be a reference to his 
Prolegomena, because we have seen (from David and Ps. Elias) that it is in those lectures 
that both the long list and the short list of tropoi are given. From this, two things are 
clear. First, Stephanus followed the tradition of David in his selection of three most 
genuine tropoi of division. Secondly, because Ps. Elias taught that there were four 
genuine tropoi of division, it is impossible that Stephanus could be referring to Ps. 
Eliass Prolegomena here. In other words, Ps. Elias Prolegomena (with its four 
genuine tropoi) cannot be Stephanus’ Prolegomena (which taught that there were only 
three). This is the first reason for believing that Ps. Elias could not be Stephanus. 

Further evidence of Stephanus’ Prolegomena is found in the Syriac Dialogues of 
Severus bar Shakko, a learned Syrian monk active near Mosul in the 13th century. 
Book II of the Dialogues contains chapters on the divisions and definitions of philosophy, 
set out in question and answer form, the contents of which are clearly based on an Alex- 
andrian Prolegomena. Anton Baumstark published this text together with a partial 
German translation and Greek retro-translation in 1900.7? From his analysis of this 
text, Baumstark considered that Severus’ Dialogues depended on a no-longer-extant Pro- 
legomena of John Philoponus, transmitted via an equally no-longer-extant Prolegomena 
of Stephanus. Baumstark's reason for including Stephanus in the chain of transmission 
was the presence of a quotation attributed to ‘Stephanus the philosopher from Alexan- 
dria’ in the section that discusses the tropoi of division. I am not certain that we are 
entitled to conclude that the entirety of Severus’ Dialogues reflects the influence of the 
Prolegomena of Stephanus solely on the strength of this one quotation, but it is 
obvious that the Dialogues were based on someone's Prolegomena, and Stephanus is 
the only philosopher named therein. In any case, here we can be sure that we are 
dealing with an extract from a work of Stephanus the philosopher, and that work can 
only be his Prolegomena, the standard text where the tropoi of division were presented 


38 Ammonius, in his commentary on De Interpretatione (upon which Stephanus’ commentary appears to 
have been based, at least in part) and in his Commentary on Porphyry, gives the same three tropoi (In de 
Int., 15.16-28 and In Porph., 81.16-83.22). Compare John Philoponus, the pupil of Ammonius, who 
adds a fourth to these, “from species to individuals" (De Aeternitate Mundi, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1899) 
437.8-17). 

39 Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern, 181—210. 
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and discussed. As we shall see, the evidence suggests that Severus’ entire section dealing 
with diairesis is a paraphrase from that work. 

Severus’ treatment of the tropoi of division has little in common with the versions of 
David and Ps. Elias. He recognises only six tropoi of division and he presents them in a 
completely different order from that of the others: 


Severus bar Shakko Dialogues (196.20—3) (see Table 1): 


‘So, everything that is divisible is divided in six ways (&&ay@c): 


(1) Either as genus into species, 

(3) Or as whole into parts, 

(5) Or as essence into accidents, 

(6) Or as accident into essence, 

(7) Or as accident into other accidents, 

(4) Or as a homonymous word divided into its different meanings.’*° 


The two tropoi of division that Severus omits are ‘division from species to individ- 
uals’ and ‘division as things derived from one thing and referring to another’. Severus’ 
omission of the latter tropos is for our purposes highly significant. We have just seen 
that Ps. Elias not only included this tropos amongst his original eight, but also retained 
it in the short list of his four genuine tropoi of division. Clearly, Severus is reporting a 
fundamentally different tradition in the treatment of this subject. 

Severus then goes on directly to consider the possibility of a seventh tropos, division 
‘from species to individuals’. Like David and Ps. Elias he rejects it, but he does so for a 
different reason: 


Severus bar Shakko Dialogues (196.35—41) 


‘Einige führen aber auch diesen siebten t9dn0¢ der Suaigeois ein, nämlich &rnò ei6og 
£i &topa, und diesen nimmt Stephanos, der Philosoph, aus Alexandreia, nicht an, 
indem er sagt: ‘In der Regel nämlich geht jede 6wxígeois, wie umfassend sie auch 
sei, bis zu drei tuńuata, eine (oder die andere) zuweilen auch bis zu vier. Die 510ig- 
gois Gnd EtSouc eic &topa aber ist &xeioc - denn &xeiwpo sind die &topa, die unter das 
avOEanivwv Eidos fallen, und GxeQtAnnta - und eher könnten wir sie &roptOunotv 
tva nennen, als d1aigeow.’*! 


‘But some also add to these a seventh tropos of division, namely from species to indi- 
vidual, and Stephanus the philosopher from Alexandria ruled this out, when he said, 
'as a rule, that is, every division, however comprehensive it may be, always divides 


40 "The numbers here refer to the order in which David and Ps. Elias present their tropoi, which is clearly 
different. 

41 Witold Witakowski (in a private communication) has observed that Severus’ Syriac text here contains 
little transliterated Greek; therefore, Baumstark's Greek retro-translations should be seen as his own compo- 
sition and not a direct reflection of Severus’ Greek source. 
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into three subdivisions, and once in a while even up to four. But the division from 
species to individual is infinite [in subdivisions] — because the individuals are infinite 
and comprise the human species and are beyond comprehension — and instead we 
could call it a kind of enumeration rather than a division’. 


This may be compared with Ps. Elias’ rejection of this same tropos of division. 


Ps. Elias Prol. Phil. (20.16): 


Kai téws TÒ ac e806 «eic» ätopa ook £otw imc. OSE yàg néQuke Ovapsio0ot tÒ 
£i6og kotà IlAówovo, bot nogakerevetar yaoelv tijv Ówxipeoiw ék t&v yevôv 
ópxopévnv rì tà £tór xoi pova Kai nEQaitégw ovdapdc. GAAWS TE Ei tijv SiaigEeciv 
0062v KADYNOETAL $uyóv, TH È óvóuata ine eio tÂ TANGEL xod 6wit6póokovot 
iiv Twetégav yv@ou. Kai öt ci Kai xeipoetn tic, Ónep ook £vó£yeton, návra. tà 
óvóuoxa tv GvOQOnwv čagðuħoa od Svvjoetal, ened £v TH todtO nowiv 
nodol HOEigovtar K&vOQwno1, nooi SE Kai Extyivovtal. OdDKOdV Gea ook EoTIV Ò 
1p Ónoc ODtOS KANON. 


‘To begin with, division from species to individuals is not a true division. Accord- 
ing to Plato, it is not in the nature of things for species to be divided. He prescribed 
that diairesis, beginning from the genus, should proceed to the species, and to them 
alone and no further. Otherwise, if one asserts that nothing escapes division, then the 
names will be infinite in number and surpass our comprehension. And because even 
if someone tried, which is not possible, he could not count all the names of the men, 
since while doing this many men die and many are born. Therefore, this is not a true 
tropos of division.’ 


The differences between the two are perfectly clear: Ps. Elias invokes the authority of 
Plato to limit division from genus to species and not beyond; division down to the level of 
individuals is therefore not possible. As reported by Severus, Stephanus invokes a general 
rule (of an unnamed authority) limiting any division to a maximum of four subdivisions; 
this allows for division of species into individuals, but only up to a limited degree. 
Although both agree that a division of mankind into individuals would produce an infin- 
ity of men, this is their only similarity and the two versions could hardly be the work of 
the same man. This, then, is a second reason for believing that Ps. Elias could not be 
Stephanus. 

For the sake of completeness, these texts may be compared with that of David. David 
says: 


David Prol. Phil. (66.27-9) 


Od yàp õúvator dnd EidOv eis TONE yiveo0o1 Siaigeoic, £ne167 TH opa Gne à EiL 
Kai yàg oi katà uépog &v6ponot &xeipoít siot xoi GnEQIANTTOL. Greipot SE Óvtec Kai 
areginntor od 60vavtoa Sinugéser xaOunopAn8nvat. Ev Gow yóg Tic 0ÉAe1 agée 
10Uc £v THSE TH MOAEL &vOp novus KABvLTOPAAAEL, oi HEV YEvv@vtat ot è qOgipovtau, 
Kai OLSETOTE TOD TEAOUG EOIKVETTOL. 
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‘It is not possible for there to be a division from species to individuals, because the 
individuals are infinite. For men taken severally are infinite and beyond comprehen- 
sion. And being infinite and beyond comprehension, it is not possible for them to be 
subjected to division. For while one wishes to subject the people in this city to div- 
ision, some are born and some die and the end is never reached.’ 


In one respect, David, Ps. Elias and Severus’s quotation of Stephanus all share a 
common concept, that ‘men taken individually are infinite in number and beyond com- 
prehension’. In this, they must all go back to a common source, one that excluded div- 
ision ‘from species into individuals’ on the basis of the un-countability of the human 
race. But in all other respects, the three are very different and there can be no suggestion 
of a relationship of identity or dependence. 

However, there are much closer parallels with Severus’ quotation of Stephanus, ones 
that are not shared with David or Ps. Elias, and that were not noticed by Wolska-Conus. 
These are found in the chapters on diairesis and species in the Dialectica of John 
Damascene: 


John Damascene, Dialectica (recensio fusior) (6.125-132) 


Ties à& Anayogedovol viv UNO elóoug eig Groua Ówdipeow HAAAOV ànoapi8unotv 
Q&okovteg. Toa yag waigeo eig S00 7] Pia Tj onavíeg návv eig tÉcooQo 
yivetar. Td à& eióog eig Gneipo. TH mAHGEr Sioigeitor. Gregor yg tH MANOEL oi 
KOTO uiéooc óvOpcnot. 


‘But some rule out division from species to individuals saying rather that it is an enu- 
meration. For every division results in two or three or very rarely in four [subdivi- 
sions]. But the species is divided into [things] infinite in number. For men taken 
severally are infinite in number.’ 


John Damascene, Dialectica (recensio fusior) (10.164—168) 


"En mco waigeo, and yévoug Eig ein ywouévn puéyov O00 Tj cuv 
onaving è teccdgav þƏáver addvatov yàg OwupeOrvoi yévog sig névte 
cidn Kai £návo. 'O 6& &v6ponoc eic návtas TOG KATH uiépoc &vOpdnovc diaeta, 
otuveg ünewoi siot 7H åg. Aó ties o06É oci Aéyeo0oi Owipeow 
Tijv ONO Eldous eis ätoua GAA’ &nagiðunow. 


*Further, every division of genus into species extends as far as two or three or, very 
rarely, four [subdivisions]. For it is impossible for genus to be divided into five or 
more species. But man is divided into men taken severally, which are infinite in 
number. Wherefore, some say that division from species to individuals is not to be 
called a division but an enumeration.’ 


The parallels between the Dialectica texts and the text of Severus quoting Stephanus 
are remarkable. Both preserve the language of Stephanus' rule limiting the number of div- 
isions and both preserve Stephanus’ observation that this tropos is ‘an enumeration 
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rather than a division’ and both preserve the statement that ‘men taken severally are infi- 
nite in number’. The Dialectica’s statement ‘some rule out’ is possibly an echo of ‘Stepha- 
nus ruled out’ in the text of Severus. We are bound to see the Dialectica texts as very 
similar versions of Stephanus’ text as preserved by Severus. Although there are a 
number of superficial differences, some of these will necessarily be the result of Stepha- 
nus’ Greek going into Severus’ Syriac, and Severus’ Syriac going into Baumstark’s 
German and Greek, and from thence into an English translation. But in essence, all 
three must be versions of the same tradition.“ The great importance of the Dialectica 
texts is that they preserve a Greek tradition closely related to Severus’ source, possibly 
even Stephanus’ Prolegomena itself. There is nothing to be found in Ps. Elias’ Prolego- 
mena that is similar. 

From the quotation in Severus’ text, we can see that in his Prolegomena, Stephanus 
allowed only six tropoi of division, and not the eight proposed by Ps. Elias and David. 
This is because he is reported as having rejected ‘a seventh’ division that ‘some’ 
(‘Einige’ — obviously not Stephanus himself) sought to add, and there is no mention of 
an eighth. It follows, therefore, that Stephanus’ six tropoi of division must necessarily 
be the same six as given by Severus. And because Severus’ entire discussion of the 
topic of diairesis is based on the proposition that there are only these six tropoi of div- 
ision, that discussion is likely to be based on the Prolegomena of Stephanus, as well.” 
So a third reason for believing that Ps. Elias could not be Stephanus is this difference 
in number (and order) of tropoi of division, i.e., six versus eight. Consequently, a 
fourth reason is the fact, noted above, that Stephanus’ six tropoi totally exclude the 
one tropos that Ps. Elias was at pains to retain in his short list, namely ‘division as 
things derived from one thing and referring to another’. Finally, like David and Ps. 
Elias, Severus ends his discussion of diairesis by considering which tropos is suitable 
for dividing philosophia into its constituent parts. He concludes that it is division from 
‘a whole into (dissimilar) parts’ (Severus, Dialogues, 197.10—11). In this he differs yet 
again with Ps. Elias (and David) who chose ‘as something derived from one thing and 
referring to another' for this purpose. This, then, is a fifth reason why Ps. Elias cannot 
be Stephanus. 

The one instance where Wolska-Conus is able to show that the texts of Stephanus 
and Ps. Elias are materially similar to one another but different from other versions in 
the Prolegomena literature is in the definitions of ‘having similar parts’ and ‘having dis- 
similar parts’ (bomoiomeres and anomoiomeres), which we saw were subdivisions of div- 
ision of ‘the whole into parts'.^* The definitions of these terms as found in Severus 
(Dialogues 195.43-196.8) and Stephanus commentary (In De Int. 4.19—20) are 
indeed very similar to the ones given by Ps. Elias (Prol. Phil. 20.5): 


42 This raises the possibility that other parts of the Dialectica’s section on diairesis may preserve extracts 
from Stephanus' Prolegomena, or a common source. 

43 So too, Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d' Athénes', 80. 

44 Ibid., 79-80. 
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Ps. Elias Prolegomena (20.4—6) 


ópotou£of] uev Gc Stav Aéyw Sti tv QAgBOv ai uév ziot peydAcr ai è Aentod Kai 
uoi: &vouoipueot] SE ðs Stav AÉyo Sti Å kepad apeitar gis óo00A100G6 
kai Gto Kai piva Kai doovac Opotpueoég é gon tò TH öp Kai toig 
éavtod uégeot t0 advtd dSvoua £yov Kai tOv adtOv óQIOpÒV mÖEXÓLEVOV, 
OVOLOWpEQEG SE ot TO unè TO GAM NSE toig EavTOD pEQEOL TO ùt 
dvopna £yov Tj TOV AdtOV OQLOLOV EmdEXOLEVOV. 


*... having similar parts, as when I say that of the veins, some are large and some are 
small and fine; and having dissimilar parts, as when I say that the head is divided into 
eyes and ears and nose and eyebrows. Having similar parts is when the whole and its 
parts have the same name and receive the same definition, and having dissimilar 
parts is when neither the whole nor its parts have the same name nor receive the 
same definition.’ 


Stephanus In De Int. (4.14—24) 


£oo£On YOQ STL TH teuvóueva Gg ÓAov giç uéom fj eig ópoiopeg Otupettot 
Hs càQ5 Eig cópkag Kai ócto0v giç Óctoóv, fj eig &vouotoueofi Gg LoKodtns 
gis Xeipag móóag KEdaAnv: Kai OTL tà Opnotoueofj koi TO övoya xoi TOV 
óptouóv OD LOVOV TOD SAOV óÉyovtau GAAG Kai GAATAMV, TH 9 &évouotopeof| ODKETL. 


‘For it has been said that what is divided as a whole into parts is divided either into 
similar parts, as flesh is divided into flesh and bones into bones, or into dissimilar 
parts as Socrates is divided into hands, feet and head. And (it has been said) that 
things with similar parts receive the same name and definition not only as a whole 
but as individually, whereas things with dissimilar parts do not.’ 


Severus bar Shakko Dialogues (195.43-196.8) 


Tj Ms OAoVv eis LEON, kai tTodto S1yMc, T] (eis) óotoueon, 7] (eig) &vopuotoueofi — und 
(zwar) liegt der Fall der ópowoueon vor, wenn der durch die diaigeoig geschaffene 
Teil das 6vopa des Ganzen hat und tov dgov adtod émbéxetar, wie z.B. fj oà96 
SOIQEITAL Eig NOAA oópkac koi EKAOTOV uégoc TG COQKOG GHEE KOAETTAL xod TOV 
OQLOLOV Tis oapkóc Emdéyetor. Mit den &voporopegy verhält es sich aber umge- 
kehrt, so dass das aus der diaigeotc Hervorgegangene nicht das évopa des 
Ganzen und auch nicht tov ógov abtod £mó£yrztoi, wie z. B. Stav SANs 1óv 
LoKeamy giç eigas Kai nOdac. OD yoo ó t1mOsig moüg aNd TOD Xokoórouc 
LOKEATHS KAAEITAL, ODSE TOV OQLOLOV TOD LOKEGTOVG ENXISEXETAL — WC SE pwav SixGc. 


*... either as a whole into parts, and this in two ways, either into similar parts or dis- 
similar parts — and in the case of similar parts, when through diairesis the resulting 
part has the name of the whole and receives its definition, as for example flesh is 
divided into many pieces of flesh, and each piece of flesh is called flesh and receives 
the definition of flesh. But conversely, in the case of dissimilar parts, the resulting 
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part from the diairesis neither retains the name of the whole nor does it receive its 
definition, as for example when Socrates is divided into hands and feet. For the 
divided foot from Socrates is not called Socrates, nor does it have the definition of 
Socrates. Thus the diairesis is understood in two ways.’ 


But these definitions are not unique to the two authors; similar versions of these 
definitions are found in the Scholia of Porphyry the Grammarian? and the Dialectica 
of John Damascene,” so this evidence is hardly conclusive. 

More significantly, we can see that the examples given for these terms by 
Stephanus and Severus are virtually identical (similar parts: ‘flesh divided into bits of 
flesh’; dissimilar parts: ‘Socrates divided into head, hands and feet’), whereas the 
examples given by Ps. Elias are different (similar parts: ‘veins divided into large and 
small veins’; dissimilar parts: ‘the head divided into eyes, ears, nose and eyebrows’). 
These similarities in examples are also shared with John Damascene^ and are further 
evidence that Severus relied directly on Stephanus' Prolegomena for his entire discussion 
of diairesis.** But the differences between Stephanus’ examples and those of Ps. Elias 
provide a seventh reason for not believing that Ps. Elias could be Stephanus. 

In summary: the case against identifying Ps. Elias with Stephanus rests on six funda- 
mental differences that have been identified in their respective discussions of diairesis. 
These are: 


(1) the differences in number and order of tropoi of division (Stephanus: six vs. Ps. Elias: 
eight; summarised in Table 1); 

(2) the difference in number of genuine tropoi of division (Stephanus: three vs. Ps. Elias: 
four; summarised in Table 2); 


45 Scholia in Dionysii Thracis, 133.11-17: ...d61 návta tà Gnd ÓXov cic éon ópotpueofi Sioigobpeva ob 
povov tod 6X00 tov óQicpóv Kai tò 6vopa Zrió£yovvos GAG Kai GAANAOV- ...51671 TH &vopotopeof) oŬte 
GAnrors odtE tO 620 Spovipas A£yovvat, G11’ Ob6€ tov ógwpóv £mó£yovva 100 0X0v. 

... because everything divided from whole into similar parts not only receives the definition and the name of 
the whole but also of one another... because the dissimilar parts are not individually spoken of homony- 
mously with each other nor with the whole, nor do they partake of the definition of the whole. 

46 John Damascene, Dialectica, 6.58—71: Kai ópotoueo£g pév got, Stav tà PATA xoi tò övopa koi 
tov  Óópov tod te ÓAov Kai  ÓXAXov  ó£yovtx, olov ù oóo6  Bwupeitoi giç noris 
GOLKAG, Koi EKAOTOV u£poc tfjg capkóg GHEE Aéyeto Kai TOV óptouóv TG capkóc émó£yesot. Avopotopep&c 
é on TO Gvanodw, Sotav 1 Tun0Ev un £móéSqnto pte TO Svoum ue TOV  Óptouóv 
rte tod dov ute Av, ac iva dleAns tov Zexo&rnv eio xeigog koi nóðas koi keQodv. 

‘And of similar parts is when the parts individually partake of both the name and the definition of the whole 
and of each other, as, for example, flesh is divided into many pieces of flesh, and each part of the flesh is called 
flesh and partakes of the definition of flesh. And of dissimilar parts is the opposite, when that which is divided 
does not partake of the name or the definition either of the whole or of each other, as when Socrates is divided 
into hands and feet and head.’ 

47 See text in note 46, above. 

48 The fact that John Damascene gives the same examples as Stephanus and Severus is consistent with the 
possibility that parts of the section on diairesis in the Dialectica may also preserve extracts from Stephanus’ 
Prolegomena. 
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(3) The difference in the grounds for excluding the division ‘from species into individuals’ 
and especially Ps. Elias’ omission of Stephanus’ rule limiting the number of divisions; 

(4) The absence from Stephanus’ long and short lists of tropoi of the one tropos that Ps. 
Elias uniquely included in his long and short lists, ‘division as things derived from one 
thing and referring to another’ (summarised in Tables 1 and 2); 

(5) The difference in the tropos used by each to divide philosophia into its theoretical and 
practical parts (summarised in Table 3); and 

(6) the difference in examples of homoiomeres and anomoiomeres. 


Wolska-Conus acknowledged the existence of some discrepancies between her 
unitary Stephanus and the extant Prolegomena of Ps. Elias. But her answer to these 
was to suppose that her unitary Stephanus must have delivered his Prolegomena lectures 
on more than one occasion. She has suggested that a second version must have existed in 
which these discrepancies did not appear. ?? Unfortunately, there is no independent evi- 
dence for a second version, so the argument is circular. Even allowing for the likelihood 
that Stephanus the philosopher will have delivered his Prolegomena lectures on more 
than one occasion, it is simply impossible that his views and presentation on the 
subject of diairesis could have changed so radically between lectures. 


Conclusions 


I believe the foregoing analysis amply demonstrates that Stephanus, the author of the 
commentary on De Interpretatione, could not have been the author of the Prolegomena 
Philosophiae known as Ps. Elias. If Stephanus was not Ps. Elias, two important con- 
clusions follow. First, Ps. Elias may be reinstated as a distinct Constantinopolitan philo- 
sopher, albeit an anonymous one, and one to be studied in his own right. Secondly, the 
evidence of Ps. Elias’ Prolegomena can no longer be used in support of Stephanus’ poss- 
ible presence in Constantinople. 

It has been well established by others that the titles, oikoumenikos didaskalos and 
katholikos didaskalos, have no relevance to the seventh century. Therefore, these titles 
cannot apply to Stephanus, the late-sixth to seventh century author of the commentary 
on De Interpretatione. Usener’s hypothesis that Heraclius founded an imperial institution 
of higher education in Constantinople, and that Stephanus the philosopher moved to the 
capital to take up a teaching post at that institution, must be abandoned for lack of evi- 
dence.?? The sole remaining support for the possible presence in Constantinople of the 


49 Wolska-Conus, ‘Stéphanos d’Athénes’, 77 ("exemplaires differents") and 80 (“une version autre"). 

50 This also calls into question the suggestion that the ‘Collection Philosophique’, a library of certain phi- 
losophical and scientific manuscripts, may have travelled to Constantinople from Alexandria in the baggage of 
Stephanus when he was summoned by Heraclius. This was first advanced by L. G. Westerink in Damascius, 
Traité des premiers principes, vol. I, (Paris 1986) lxxvii, and further developed most recently by Marwan 
Rashed, ‘Nicolas d'Otrante, Guillaume de Moerbeke et la “Collection Philosophique”’ in Studi Medievali 
III, Ser. 43 (2002) 713-7. 
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author of the commentary on De Interpretatione is the uncertain attribution to him of the 
handbook on the use of the Handy Tables of Ptolemy.?! This is unlikely to be resolved 
until all the astronomical texts attributed to Stephanus are properly published.?? 


TABLE 1 
TROPOI OF DIAIRESIS (LONG LIST) 


Tropoi of diairesis Tednor tis Sunigéesews David (Prol. Ps. Elias Stephanus 
Phil.) (65.11-— (Prol. Phil.) (Severus) 
21) xt (20.1-2) Dialogues) 
OKTo (196.20-4) 
é&oxy c 
From genus into species Gnd yévovg eic £ión (1)* (1)* (1)* 
From species into &nó eidav eic ğtopa (2) (2) 
individuals 
From whole things into and ÓXov giç u£on (Kai todto (3) (3) (2) 
parts (and this in two Siyo"7] yàp sis Oporopecy yivecoa i 


ways, either division into — àwxiggoig Ñ cic &vopoopeofi) 
similar parts or dissimilar 


parts) 

From a homonymous ànó ópovüpov pavis cic 6i6:90po. (4) (4) (6) 
word into its different onuoivópevo. 

meanings 

From essence into &nó odoias cic ovEPEPHKOTA (5) (5) (3) 
accidents 

From accidents into Gnd ovpPeBnKdtov eic odoias (6) (6) (4) 
essence 

From accident into further xd ovpPeBnKdtos nóv Eis (7) (7) (5) 
accidents ovpBeByKota, 

As something derived Gd’ £vóg ngog EV (8) (8) 


from one thing and 
referring to another 


*Numbers refer to the order in which the tropoi are given by each author. 


51 Cf. notes 5 and 17, above. I examine some of the evidence for this in “Stephanus the Alexandrian Philo- 
sopher, the kanon and a seventh century millennium”, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 74 
(2011) 1-30. 

52 See most recently, Jean Lempire, ‘D’Alexandrie à Constantinople: Le Commentaire Astronomique de 
Stéphanos, B81 (2011) 241-66, who reports that he is preparing a critical edition of the handbook on the 
Handy Tables attributed to Stéphanos. It will be seen from the present paper and the one cited in note 51 
(above) that I do not agree with all of his conclusions. 
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TABLE 2 
GENUINE TROPOI OF DIAIRESIS (SHORT LIST) 
Genuine tropoi of diairesis David (Prol. Phil. Ps. Elias (Prol. Stephanus (In de Int. 
66.24—6) Kveiis Phil. 20.19) 4.11-3) kvgwdtator 
aKe pets 
From genus into species yes yes yes 
From whole things into parts (and this in two yes yes yes 


ways, either division into similar parts or 
dissimilar parts) 


From a homonymous word into its different yes yes yes 
meanings 
As something derived from one thing and no yes no 


referring to another 


TABLE 3 
TROPOS OF DIAIRESIS TO DIVIDE PHILOSOPHIA 
Tropos of diairesis to divide philosophia David (Prol. Phil. Ps. Elias (Pro. Stephanus (Severus) 
70.31) Phil. 20.33) (Dialogues 197.10-1) 
From whole things into parts (dissimilar no no yes 


parts only) 


As something derived from one thing and yes yes no 
referring to another 
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The distribution of object clitic pronouns in the 
Grottaferrata manuscript of Digenis Akritis* 


Jorie Soltic 
Ghent University 


The Grottaferrata manuscript of Digenis Akritis may be of more interest to Medieval 
Greek linguists than previously assumed. This rather ‘archaizing’ version obeys the 
same medieval distribution rules for object clitic pronouns postulated by Mackridge 
for the more ‘vernacular’ Escorial version. Moreover, it is shown that the medieval 
rules — divided into a syntactic and a pragmatic principle — clearly constitute a gradual 
continuation of older, post-Classical, tendencies. Much attention is paid to the pragmatic 
principle in relation to verbs, which is invoked as an explanatory principle for apparent 
exceptions. 


Introduction 


In recent years, linguists have shown a remarkable interest in Medieval Greek object clitic 
pronouns (OCPs). The impetus for this increased interest is a 1993 article by Peter Mack- 
ridge. In this article, Mackridge criticizes the editorial practice of Alexiou with respect to 
the position of OCPs.! Contrary to Alexiou, Mackridge observes in the Escorial Digenis 
Akritis a clear regularity in the placement of these small unstressed words: ‘the redactor 
and/or scribe of the Escorial Digenes Akrites displays a remarkable consistency in his 
application of the rules governing the position of the clitic pronoun'.^ The statement 
of these rules has triggered an impressive number of publications on the distribution of 
Medieval Greek OCPs.? 

* [would like to thank Mark Janse, Peter Mackridge and two anonymous referees of BMGS for their valu- 
able and inspiring comments. My work was funded by the Fonds Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek (grant no. 
B/10040/02). 

1 S. Alexiou, BaoíAetos Atyevrig Axpitns (Katé to xyeióypaéo tov EoxoptiáA) (Athens 1985). 

2  P.Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem in Medieval Greek texts: The position of the object clitic pronoun in 
the Escorial Digenes Akrites’, in N. Panayotakis (ed.), Origini della Literatura Neogreca, | (Venice 1993) 338. 
3  P.Mackridge, **H Béon toô &Sbvatov tónov Tig npooconikfis &vtovuputog ot) MeootmveKt Anpóðn EAn- 
vicit, Studies in Greek Linguistics 15 (1995), 906-29; P. Mackridge, "The position of the weak object 
pronoun in Medieval and Modern Greek’, Jazyk i recevaja dejateľ nosť 3.1 (2000) 133-51; I. Ramoutsaki, 
‘H noóraEn kat exitaén tov nooconikóv EYKALTIKOV avriovunóv o£ KEILEVa tro uieconovikris óniuó80vc Aoyo- 
texviac’, in J. M. Egea and J. Alonso (eds.), Prosa y verso en Griego Medieval: Rapports of the International 


Q 2012 Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 
DOE 10.1179/0307013112Z.00000000011 
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Of these scholars, Pappas was the first to undertake a quantitative analysis of the 
entire ‘Later Medieval Greek Period’.* Taking Mackridge’s pioneering study as his start- 
ing point, the earliest text from his corpus is Digenis Akritis. This twelfth-century story is 
traditionally considered the ‘earliest extended text in “vernacular” Greek’.* More specifi- 
cally, the version preserved in the Escorial manuscript (E) is thought to be closest to the 


colloquial language and is thus seen as the true point of departure of vernacular Medieval 
Greek. 

The other important manuscript in which Digenis Akritis is preserved, the Grotta- 
ferrata (G), is written in a more archaic and classicizing idiom and attempts to avoid 
‘vulgar writing’. As a consequence, none of the above studies on Medieval Greek 
OCPs has taken G into account: ‘in the Grottaferrata version of Digenis Akritis, which 


contains a greater number of archaic features than the Escorial version (...) the order 


is not the proper medieval one, but a more archaic one’.’ 


In this study, I show that, on the contrary, G — despite some archaizing tendencies — 
generally does obey Mackridge's Medieval Greek rules. Moreover, these rules clearly 
constitute a natural continuation of the post-Classical period, as demonstrated in the dia- 
chronic outline of Greek OCPs (section 2). To highlight this continuity, I analyse the pos- 
ition of Medieval Greek OCPs within their ‘intonation units’, a concept developed by 


Continued 

Congress “Neograeca Medii Aevi HI" Vitoria 1994 (Amsterdam 1996) 317-20; P. Pappas, ‘Weak object 
pronoun placement in Later Medieval Greek: Intralinguistic parameters affecting variation’, The Ohio 
State University Working Papers in Linguistics 56 (2001) 79-106; P. Pappas, ‘The imperative and weak 
object pronoun placement in Later Medieval Greek’, Studies in Greek Linguistics 22 (2002) 234-48; 
C. Condoravdi and P. Kiparsky, ‘Clitics and clause structure: The Late Medieval Greek system’, Journal of 
Greek Linguistics 5 (2004) 159-83; M. Janse, ‘Convergence and divergence in the development of the 
Greek and Latin clitic pronouns’, in R. Sornicola et al. (eds.), Stability Variation and Change of Word-Order 
Patterns over Time (Amsterdam 2000) 231-58; M. Janse, ‘Clitic doubling from Ancient to Asia Minor 
Greek’, in D. Kallulli and L. Tasmowski (eds.), Clitic Doubling in the Balkan Languages (Philadelphia 
2008) 165-202; P. Vejleskov, ‘The position of the weak object pronoun in the Greek Portulans and in the 
Chronicle of the Turkish Sultans’, in E. and M. Jeffreys (eds.), Approaches to Texts in Early Modern 
Greek (Neograeca Medii Aevi V) (Oxford 2005) 197-209; A. Revithiadou and V. Spyropoulos, A Typology 
of Greek Clitics with Special Reference to their Diachronic Environment (Rhodes 2006); A. Revithiadou and 
V. Spyropoulos, ‘Greek object clitic pronouns: A typological survey of their grammatical properties’, 
Language Typology and Universals 61 (2008) 39-53; C. A. Thoma, ‘Distribution and function of clitic 
object pronouns in popular 16th-18th century Greek narratives: A synchronic and diachronic perspective’, 
in J. Rehbein et al. (eds.), Connectivity in Grammar and Discourse (Amsterdam 2007) 139-63. In addition, 
A. Rollo (‘Luso dell'enclisi nel greco volgare dal XII al XVII secolo e la legge Tobler-Mussafia’, ItaAoedAn- 
viká 2 (1989) 135-46) must be mentioned in this list because of his pioneering work, but it is the article by 
Mackridge — who obtained his results independently of Rollo — which has become standard due to its higher 
quality. 

4  P.Pappas, Variation and Morpbosyntactic Change in Greek: From Clitics to Affixes (Basingstoke 2004). 
5 G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers, 2nd edn (London 2010) 333. 

6 E. Trapp, ‘Learned and vernacular literature in Byzantium: Dichotomy or symbiosis?', Dumbarton Oak 
Papers 47 (1993) 121. 

7  Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 332. 
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modern linguists which I assume to be ideal for texts composed in the popular moAitiKd¢ 
otixoc metre (section 3). Section 4 presents my own research: abundant examples from G 
illustrate the similarities with the OCP distribution rules identified for E. In the last part 
(section 5), my conclusions are formulated. First, however, it is necessary to give a short 
definition of the term ‘clitic’ (section 1). 


1. Definition 


Clitics are small words which do not have phonological stress of their own and conse- 
quently have to lean — KAivw in Ancient Greek — on another word: a phonological 
‘host’. If this phonological host is the following word, we call it a proclitic, for instance 
the Greek definite article; if it selects a preceding word as phonological host, it is an enc- 
litic, for example the Medieval and Modern Greek possessive pronoun. Both types are 
exemplified in tò napéðetypá pov. One of the most studied elements within the large 
class of Greek clitics (particles, possessive pronouns, indefinite pronouns and a few 
verbs), is the OCP, whose grammatical function is the direct or indirect object and 
whose syntactic host is thus the verb, as in pavôávo oe. 

It is important to note that the syntactic host does not need to be the same as the 
phonological host. However, in the next section we see that the history of the Greek 
OCPs is one of growing convergence between the two hosts and can thus be read as a 
steady process towards grammaticalization.? 


2. Diachronic outline 


In the oldest attested literary Greek, the epics of Homer, OCPs are obedient to ‘Wacker- 
nagel's Law’.'° Wackernagel discovered that, in Indo-European, there was a strong ten- 
dency for enclitics — including Greek OCPs — to stand in second position (P2), regardless 
of the position of their syntactic host, viz. the verb: 


(1) KoxAoy, # zig vac p’ óvoua KAvtOV, # avto yÓ TOL 
£5eo£o- # od 9€ uor 606 Eeiviov, # óc neg dnéotns. (Od. 9.364-365) 


The OCPs (£), tot and por are all found in P2, which should not, however, be con- 
sidered an absolute notion: abtép is a so-called ‘prepositive’ word and does not count for 
the determination of P2, whereas the quasi-enclitic particle 5é can be called the opposite, 
a ‘postpositive’, and clusters together with uot on P2.'’ Owing to its preference for P2, 


8 A. Zwicky, On Clitics (Bloomington 1977) 9. 

9 D. Crystal, A Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics (Malden, MA and Oxford 2003) 210. 

10 J. Wackernagel, ‘Uber ein Gesetz der indogermanischen Wortstellung', Indogermanische Forschungen 1 
(1892) 333-446; cf. M. Janse, "The prosodic basis of Wackernagel’s Law’, in A. Crochetiére et al. (eds.), Les 
langues menacées: Actes du XVe Congrès international des linguistes, Québec, Université Laval, 9-14 août 
1992 (Quebec 1993) 19-22. 

11 K.]. Dover, Greek Word Order (Cambridge 1960) 13. 
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the OCP «oi is indeed separated from its syntactic host £&epéo, which stands in enjamb- 
ment in the next verse. 

It has been argued that this second position must be interpreted as the attachment 
of the enclitic to the first word or constituent within the intonation unit rather than 
within a syntactic unit such as the sentence or the clause, although *the two may, 
and in fact often do, coincide'.!? This phonological unit is generally demarcated by 
boundary pauses and in poetry consequently coincides with the divisions made by 
the caesura (#) (cf. 3.2). 

In Classical Greek, Wackernagel's Law is still active, as the following two examples 
testify: 


(2) iva pot umóeic evvetógin, # £v © por 6 Tas KivSvvoc Hv (Antipho 43.3) 
(3) «0016 por,  didor, ed doke? éyew- (Pl. R. 2.368a.5)? 


On the other hand, there is an increasing number of examples in which the OCP 
stands after the verb, its syntactic host.!^ This tendency can be considered as ‘natural’, 
because ‘the phonological dependence of the enclitic pronouns then coincides with 
their syntactic dependence’,!> for instance: 


(4) dg uev &ofik£ pe névtov (D. 37.21.1)'° 


This is a truly illustrative sentence, since the quasi-enclitic particle uév still obeys 
Wackernagel's Law. 

These two different principles, though, do not necessarily conflict,” since the orig- 
inal and the new system can of course coincide, as was already apparent in the Homeric 
example (eipoàg p’). In the next example as well, the OCP conforms to Wackernagel's 
Law but at the same time follows the verb, which opens the intonation unit. Again, the 
phonological and syntactic host are one and the same. 


12 Janse, ‘Clitic doubling’, 173; for more information on intonation units, see W. L. Chafe, ‘Prosodic and func- 
tional units of language’, in J. A. Edwards and M. D. Lampert (eds.), Talking Data: Transcription and Coding in 
Discourse Research (Hillsdale 1993) 32-43; for a successful application of this concept to the ‘oral’ epics of 
Homer, see H. Fraenkel, Wege und Formen friihgriechischen Denkens, 2nd edn (München 1960). E. J. 
Bakker, Poetry in Speech: Orality and Homeric Discourse (Ithaca, NY 1997); S. R. Slings, ‘Written and 
spoken language: An exercise in the pragmatics of the Greek sentence’, Classical Philology 87.2 (1992) 
95-109; M. Janse, ‘Homerische metriek. Orale poézie in de praktijk’, Didactica Classica Gandensia 38 (1998) 
125-51; M. Janse, ‘The metrical schemes of the hexameter’, Mnemosyne 56 (2003) 343-8; R. J. Allan, ‘Orale 
elementen in de Homerische grammatica: intonatie-eenheid en enjambement’, Lampas 42 (2009) 136-51. 

13 G. Horrocks, ‘Clitics in Greek: a diachronic review’, in M. Roussou and S. Panteli (eds.), Greek outside 
Greece, II (Athens 1990) 41. 

14 Ibid., 38. Horrocks calls this phenomenon ‘head-dependency’. 

15 Janse, ‘Clitic doubling’, 176. 

16 Horrocks, ‘Clitics in Greek’, 40. 

17 M. Janse, ‘La position des pronoms personnels enclitiques en grec néo-testamentaire à la lumière des dia- 
lectes néo-helléniques’, in C. Brixhe (ed.), La koiné grecque antique I (Nancy 1993) 87. 
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(5) twa pov tig (Lc. 8.46)'8 


With this example from the Gospels, we have reached the post-Classical period. The 
New Testament constitutes a suitable corpus to illustrate the development towards post- 
verbal position: its language is close to the spoken Koine, in which simple sentences con- 
sisting of only a verb and an (in)direct object in the form of an OCP were undoubtedly 
frequent. The importance of such ‘minimal sentences’ can hardly be overestimated 
with regard to this evolution, which must have been ‘based on statistically frequent 
patterning’.'? In sum, postverbal position becomes the unmarked order, yet preverbal 
OCPs are still present in large numbers, for instance: 


(6) Tig pov ňyarto; (Mc. 5.31)?9 


The OCP pov is not phonologically attached to its verb, but encliticizes to the 
immediately preceding word tic. This attraction of the OCP to the interrogative can be 
historically explained, for an important consequence of Wackernagel's Law is that 
words which prefer to open the utterance and thus stand in P1 are often found in com- 
bination with a following OCP, holding its normal P2. 

These words can be divided into three categories: function words, preferential words 
and ad hoc focalized constituents. By function words I refer to words with a non-lexical 
meaning which are syntactically obliged to open a subordinate clause, viz. all sorts of sub- 
ordinating conjunctions (complementation, condition, time, comparison, finality). Pro- 
nominal relatives are reckoned among the function words as well, because they behave 
like subordinate conjunctions. Speakers must have regarded these frequently occurring 
combinations as ‘collocations’*! (2: tva. uoi. This reanalysis thwarts the evolution 
towards convergence between phonological and syntactic host, as the OCP encliticizes 
to the P1-word, but syntactically belongs to the verb. 

The same reanalysis must have been applied to words which often stand at the front 
of the intonation unit for emphatic reasons, such as interrogatives (6: tís pov), negations, 
demonstratives (3: 10016 ot) and strong personal pronouns (7: &yó 8€ og; cf. 1: €y@ vou 
ov õé po1).” Dover calls these words with a natural preference for first position ‘prefer- 
ential words'.?? By extension, ad hoc emphasized constituents optionally attract OCPs 
into preverbal position, since ‘a characteristic position for items of emphasis or contrast 
in Greek is initial position'.?* In another example from the Gospels, the noun phrase 


18 Ibid., 87. 

19 Horrocks, ‘Clitics in Greek’, 41. 

20 Janse, ‘La position des pronoms personnels enclitiques’, 90. 

21 In the sense of Janse, ‘Convergence and divergence’. 

22 Janse, ‘Clitic doubling’, 180. 

23 Dover, Greek Word Order, 20. 

24 Horrocks, ‘Clitics in Greek’, 41. This seems to be a cross-linguistic tendency: see T. Givón, Syntax: An 
Introduction, I (Amsterdam 2001) 250: ‘the less predictable the information is or the more important, the 
more likely it is to be placed earlier in the clause (or in whatever relevant unit of structured information)’. 
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6 kóopoç, which is contrasted with £yó and thus emphasized, indeed occurs with a pre- 
verbal OCP: 


(7) Kai ò kócuog oe ox Zyvo, # &yó 8€ ce éyvov (Jn. 17.25)? 


‘And the world doesn’t know you, but I know you’ 


This class only includes words with a lexical meaning. However, we cannot draw a 
sharp line between the last two categories, since preferential words are actually *des mots 
qui sont, pour ainsi dire, emphatiques de nature"? As a consequence, a continuum might 
constitute a more suitable way to present these P1-words.7" Nevertheless, the threefold 
classification is maintained here for the sake of clarity (cf. section 4). 

In Medieval Greek, these remnants of Wackernagel's Law take on a more compel- 
ling character: the tendencies towards preverbal position detected in post-Classical Greek 
are now labelled ‘rules’ by Mackridge.?? In broad lines, preverbal OCPs are ‘more or less 
obligatory’ if the verb is preceded by what I have called function words (cf. 4.3.1).?? 
Besides this (quasi-)obligatory syntactic rule, preverbal position is regulated by a prag- 
matic principle, for after ‘semantically emphasized’ constituents preverbal OCPs are 
‘almost obligatory’ (cf. 4.3.2).°° This principle refers to the above-mentioned preverbal 
OCPs after preferential words and ad hoc focalized constituents (cf. 4.3.2.1-2). We 
should not forget, however, that postverbal position had become the unmarked order 
(cf. 4.2). Consequently, the medieval distribution seems to be a clear continuation of 
the post-Classical period, yet it also forms the stepping stone to the contemporary distri- 
bution of Greek OCPs. 

The transition to Modern Greek principally lies in the medieval (quasi-)obligation for 
the OCP to be adjacent to its syntactic host, the verb: ‘the clitic object pronoun ceased to 
be a freely moving part of the clause and instead became part of the verb phrase"?! This 
constitutes an important difference from the earlier period, in which OCP and verb can 
still be separated. The question now arises whether a complete harmonization between 
the phonological and the syntactic host of the OCP is already accomplished in the 
medieval period, or, more accurately formulated: are the preverbal OCPs proclitic on 
the verb, or do they still possess their enclitic nature, as in post-Classical Greek??? 


25 Janse, ‘Clitic doubling’, 180. Note that koi is a prepositive word and as such does not count for the deter- 
mination of P2, see Dover, Greek Word Order, 13. 

26 Janse, ‘La position des pronoms’, 94. 

27 Demonstrative pronouns for example are considered preferential words by Dover (Greek Word Order, 
2), but at the same time they can be emphasized, cf. 3: ‘this, my friends, I think, was well said’. 

28 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 325. 

29 Ibid., 340. 

30 Ibid., 341. 

31 Ibid., 329. 

32 Cf. Janse, 'Clitic doubling’, 181: ‘Whether or not the Medieval Greek pronouns were still enclitic, as in 
Ancient Greek, or had become proclitic (...), is a moot question’. The postverbal OCPs are always enclitic. 
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The obligatory adjacency between verb and OCP finally leads to the grammaticali- 
zation of the OCPs in Modern Greek.” Phonological and syntactic host now always 
coincide: postverbal enclitics form the counterpart of preverbal proclitics. The exact pos- 
ition of the OCP is no longer regulated by the nature of the preceding constituent (and by 
syntactic and pragmatic principles), but depends on the mood of the verb.** If the verb is 
an imperative (8) or a gerund (9), the OCPs appear after the verb: 


(8) pida pac 
(9) pidevtas uoc 


By contrast, in combination with a finite verb (indicative or subjunctive), preverbal 
OCPs are required, for instance: 


(10) paç pd 


With this perfect convergence between the phonological and the syntactic host, I 
conclude the diachronic outline and pass to the real subject of this article: the distribution 
of OCPs in the Grottaferrata manuscript of Digenis Akritis. 


3. Metre and methodology 


3.1 Classicizing G and vulgarizing E 

Digenis Akritis, Byzantium's only extant epic, has been preserved in two important 
manuscripts: G, written around 1300, and E, dating from the late fifteenth century.?? 
Both versions represent a different branch of the manuscript tree and are typecast as 
follows: ‘the redactor of the G-version strived [sic] to Atticize on the one hand and 
that of the E-version to vulgarize on the other’.*° Although neither of the two represents 
a pure idiom - they are rather typical manifestations of the Medieval Greek ‘mixed or 
macaronic language incorporating vernacular and learned elements" ?^—, G is nonetheless 


33 Some modern dialects such as Cypriot and Cappadocian have preserved the medieval distribution; see 
A. Ralli, ‘Syntactic and morpho-syntactic phenomena in Modern Greek dialects: The state of the art’, 
Journal of Greek Linguistics 7 (2006) 121-59; P. Pappas, ‘Object clitic placement in the dialects of Medieval 
Greek', in M. Janse et al. (eds.), Proceedings of tbe Second International Conference of Modern Greek Dia- 
lects and Linguistic Theory (Mytilene 2004) (Patras 2006) 314-28; M. Janse, ‘Object position in Cappado- 
cian and other Asia Minor Greek dialects’, in Janse et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference, 115-29; S. Chatzikyriakidis, Clitics in Four Dialects of Modern Greek: A Dynamic Account 
(PhD thesis, London 2010). 

34 LPhilippaki-Warburton, ‘Verb movement and clitics in Modern Greek’, in I. Philippaki-Warburton et al. 
(eds.), Themes in Greek Linguistics (Amsterdam 1994) 53-60. 

35 E. Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge 1998) xx. 

36 "Trapp, ‘Learned and vernacular literature in Byzantium’, 121 (my italics). The precise relationship 
between E and G and their relationship to the Urfassung, as well as the question of which nature this original 
text was, have caused heated discussions, but are of no concern here. For further bibliography, see R. Beaton 
and D. Ricks (eds.), Digenis Akritis: New Approaches to Byzantine Heroic Poetry (London 1993). 

37 N. Toufexis, ‘Diglossia and register variation in Medieval Greek’, BMGS 32.2 (2008) 204. 
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not taken into account in linguistic analyses of vernacular Medieval Greek. Likewise, G is 
left out of studies on Medieval Greek OCPs, in which only E is taken into consideration. 


3.2 IIloAvaóc oxixoc and intonation units 

What G and E do have in common is their metre, for both versions are written in the 
popular zoAvtxóg otíyog. The zoAvükóg ot(yog is a verse containing fifteen syllables 
with a fixed caesura after the eighth, which divides each line into two hemistichs.?? 
The metrical nature of the text has some implications for my theoretical framework, 
for I adopt a concept from modern linguistics to analyse the position of OCPs, viz. the 
already mentioned intonation units (cf. section 2). I repeat that these phonological 
units are usually marked off by boundary pauses. Since the fixed caesura of the moArtiKdc 
otizoc very likely implies a breathing pause, ? I consider it convenient to equate the two 
hemistichs of each verse with two intonation units, respectively of eight and seven 
syllables. 

Moreover, the application of such a concept — developed especially to underline the 
naturalness of spoken discourse — is definitely justified with regard to the genesis of the 
Digenis Akritis, for it is presumed that the text is rooted in an oral tradition or is at 
least composed in an oral style, like the majority of vernacular Greek texts.*° Besides 
this metrical and stylistic argument, a demarcation into intonation units seems appropri- 
ate, since it permits us to observe the inherited preference for P2 within the intonation 
unit more carefully and thus not to lose sight of the continuity of the Greek OCPs (cf. 
section 2). 

Despite its metrical nature, I am assuming that poetry in noAttikdc otiyoc provides 
reliable evidence of linguistic phenomena. The flexibility of this metre, its iambic 
rhythm so suitable to spoken Greek and its colloquial idiom in combination with its enor- 
mous popularity all point to the fact that the verse structure represents a fairly non- 
artificial, natural word order. Anticipating my analysis of the OCPs, I believe that if 
the poet had wanted the reverse order (postverbal OCP instead of a preverbal one and 
vice versa), he would have chosen another verb or other words — or even completely 


38 M.D.Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm: An Essay on tbe Political Verse and Other Byzantine Metres 
(Vienna 1999). 

39 The average breathing capacity, the rare occurrences of elision between the eighth and ninth syllable and 
the fact that the ninth is the only syllable (next to the first) among the uneven ones which can occasionally 
receive an accent, all point in this direction; cf. P. Apostolopoulos, La Langue du Roman Byzantin Callimaque 
et Chrysorrboé (Athens 1984) 211-14; H. Eideneier, Von Rhapsodie zu Rap: Aspekte der griechischen 
Sprachgeschichte von Homer bis heute (Tübingen 1999) 104. 

40 E.and M. Jeffreys, ‘The style of Byzantine popular poetry: Recent work’, in C. Mango and O. Pritsak 
(eds.), Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Ševčenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students 
(Cambridge 1983) 309-343; R. Beaton, "The oral traditions of Modern Greece: A survey’, Oral Traditions 
1.1 (1986) 110-33; D. Ricks, ‘Is the Escorial Akrites a unitary poem?’ Byzantion 59 (1989) 184—207; 
B. Fenik, Digenis: Epic and Popular Style in tbe Escorial Version (Herakleion 1991); G. M. Sifakis, 
‘Looking for the tracks of oral tradition in Medieval and Early Modern Greek poetic works’, Journal of 
the Hellenic Diaspora 27 (2001) 61-86. 
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altered the formulation — to fit the metre.*! Although ‘metri causa’ is to me an unsatisfac- 
tory principle to explain the word order in the verse, I do not radically exclude the con- 
tribution of metrical factors to a certain placement of the OCP. As a matter of fact, some 
instability in the positioning of OCPs might be explained by the poet's idea that some 
poetic licence is permitted. 


3.3 Enclitic nature 

Another issue related to metre is the question of the phonological nature of the Medieval 
Greek OCPs (cf. section 2). I assume that the OCPs of G have preserved their enclitic 
nature, even if they are preverbal, as I have found no examples of an OCP opening the 
verse or following immediately after the caesura. In my view, the absence of intonation 
unit-initial OCPs points to a constant enclitic nature, since enclitics cannot open the into- 
nation unit as they always need a preceding constituent to attach to.*? 


4. Analysis 


In the rest of this paper, I follow Mackridge’s classification of the rules, based on E, and 
attempt to give comparable and representative examples from G.® Because of limits of 
space (and following Mackridge), I especially concentrate on OCPs in combination 
with finite verbs, though also imperatives are mentioned (cf. 4.4.1). For easy reference, 
I have included the concrete number of tokens and the corresponding percentages in 
an appendix. I begin with the unmarked postverbal OCPs (4.2) and then pass on to 
the preverbal ones (4.3). In the latter category a ‘more or less obligatory’ syntactic rule 
(4.3.1) is distinguished from an ‘almost obligatory’ pragmatic principle (4.3.2): ‘the 
rules are primarily a matter of syntactic context and secondarily a matter of pragmatics 
(in this case, emphasis)’.** Furthermore, I tentatively subdivide the pragmatic principle 
into a category of preferential words (4.3.2.1) and one of ad hoc emphasized constituents 
(4.3.2.2). This slight modification to Mackridge’s presentation of the rules is in line with 
the more general terms described in the diachronic outline, in order to stress once more 
the continuity of the Greek OCPs (cf. section 2). 


41 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 339; Pappas, Variation and Morpbosyntactic Change in Greek 
(Basingstoke 2004) 73ff. 

42 Condoravdi and Kiparsky (‘Clitics and clause structure’ (2004) 172ff.) favour the constant enclitic 
nature of the Medieval Greek OCPs, whereas Pappas (op.cit., 13) believes the OCPs are in se clitic: ‘Late Med- 
ieval Greek weak pronouns are always phonologically attached to the verb, either as enclitics or proclitics’. 
Revithiadou and Spyropoulos (A Typology of Greek Clitics, 30) agree with the latter: ‘In this respect, we 
are in total agreement with Pappas that in the language of the texts of the 12th century and beyond pronom- 
inal clitics can be either proclitics or enclitics, depending on the structure’. 

43 The most recent edition of E and G is used: Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis. Jeffreys’ translations are only given if 
I consider them indispensable (especially in contexts with ad hoc emphasized constituents). The demarcation 
into intonation units and the italics in the translated passages are my own. 

44 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 326. 
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In the following section (4.4), I focus on the pragmatic principle in relation to verbs, 
as (a lack of) emphasis on the verb can account for some apparent exceptions. The last 
part (4.5) also deals with rather exceptional examples, though all can be explained as 
archaic ‘P2-collocations’. 


4.1 Verb-adjacency 

First, however, the adjacency between verb and OCP, a particularly medieval develop- 
ment crucial for the further course of events, is investigated. The OCPs in G are nearly 
always adjacent to their verb, either in postverbal (11) or in preverbal position (12): 


(11) “Aga, vié pov Atyevéc, # Sá O oe Kovtdetv (2.291) 
(12) cots à6£A$oUc NveryKacac # iva ue 6avavoócovv (2.186) 


. "T g P ; " 4 
Quasi-enclitic particles such as 8é and yóo, however, are common 'intruders':^ 


(13) es 9€ pe xoi ovveoyov # sic todc ongvaviiouc. (6.770) 


However, the opposite order is also attested in G, which points to a very strong sense 
of unity between OCP and verb, since such quasi-enclitic particles obligatorily preceded 
the OCPs in Ancient Greek:*® 


(14) mzi0zi ue yàg tò ovverdoc # mpeiv TH Evavtia (4.741) 


4.2 Postverbal 

As can be seen from examples 13 and 14, postverbal position is required if the verb 
‘stands at the beginning of a clause’ or ‘sentence’ .*” In view of my theoretical framework, 
I prefer to rephrase this rule as follows: ‘if the verb opens the intonation unit’ (cf. 11). As 
Mackridge has pointed out for E, the OCPs in G also appear after the verb if it is immedi- 
ately preceded by the negation o0(k): 


(15) od Auris oe nónoe, # © navevyeveotátn (4.579) 


However, negations — as items on Dover's list of preferential words^? — normally 
occur with preverbal OCPs (cf. 4.3.2.1). The exceptional character of oo(x) can be 
explained by the fact that it has turned into a proclitic since the post-Classical 


45 "The use of particles has strongly diminished and can thus be considered as an archaizing characteristic, 
see A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar Chiefly of the Attic Dialect: As Written and Spoken from 
Classical Antiquity down to the Present Time (London 1897) 400. G has 274 instances of yap, whereas E gives 
only 30 tags. The same applies to 5é: G: 434 versus E: 43. 

46 C.J. Ruijgh, ‘La place des enclitiques dans l'ordre des mots chez Homére d’aprés la loi de Wackernagel’, 
in H. Eichner and H. Rix (eds.), Sprachwissenschaft und Philologie: Jacob Wackernagel und die Indogerma- 
nistik heute (Wiesbaden 1990) 213-233; J. Wills, ‘Homeric particle order’, Historische Sprach- 
forschung 106.1 (1993) 61-81. 

47 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 340; Mackridge, “The position of the weak object pronoun’, 134. 
48 Dover, Greek Word Order, 20ff. 
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period.*? As a consequence, the enclitic OCP is unable to intervene between the proclitic 
ov(«) and the verb and as such usually appears postverbally. If the OCP is nonetheless 
‘forced’ into preverbal position, od(«) disrupts the adjacency between OCP and verb 
(cf. 7: Ò kóonog o£ ook £yvo): 


(16) äv tijv oby orooto£wopzev, # Kai oi návtes và oooyóuev. (1.112) 


As can be seen from this example, the subordinate conjunction of condition (&v/£àv) 
attracts the OCP into preverbal position (cf. 4.3.1). Though a conditional conjunction as 
well, proclitic ei is associated with postverbal OCPs by Mackridge: 


(17) Tvagiodv pot, koo&oiov, # £i Exe1¢ pe eig vov cov (4.316) 
Coordinating conjunctions such as kai are in any case followed by postverbal OCPs: 
(18) Koi Aéye por 6 noókQtoc: # ‘ns éxouev motedoai (6.192) 


Kai was subject to the same evolution as oo(x): it has become a proclitic conjunction 
after which OCPs can no longer follow.°° When immediately following an item that nor- 
mally triggers pre-position, Kai even has the force to remove this trigger.?! 

Mackridge also adds clitic doubling — the use of a resumptive OCP - to the environ- 
ments which require postverbal OCPs, yet at this point the author of G manifests his 
archaizing intention. According to De Boel, the doubling construction is felt vulgar 
and consequently G avoids it: ‘I haven't found any example of clitic doubling, whereas 


the Escorial manuscript abounds with this kind of construction’ .?? 


4.3 Preverbal 

4.3.1 Syntactic rule 

Among the function words which normally trigger preverbal position of the OCPs, con- 
ditional (19),? temporal (20) and final (21, cf. 12) subordinating conjunctions are listed: 


(19) KoAé, &v Ge vorjon ó kúong uov # và o£ KaKodikTon (4.442) 
(20) ómóce uac éKdKAMoay # oi oTPATHYO! &6poóoc (3.68) 


49 Janse, ‘Convergence and divergence’, 240. 

50 Ibid., 235. 

51 Cf. Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 329: ‘kai removes the force of the preceding subordinating con- 
junction’; cf. example 42. The Cypriot coordination conjunction tze has the same effect; see Y. Agouraki, “The 
position of clitics in Cypriot Greek’, in A. Ralli et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the First International Conference 
of Modern Greek Dialects and Linguistic Theory (Patras 2001), 1-18; P. Pappas, ‘Object clitic placement in 
the history of Cypriot Greek’, in B. Heselwood and U. Clive (eds.), Proceedings of Methods XIII: Papers from 
the Thirteenth International Conference on Methods in Dialectology, 2008 (Frankfurt 2010) 260-9. 

52 G. De Boel, "The genesis of clitic doubling from Ancient to Medieval Greek’, in D. Kallulli and 
L. Tasmowski (eds.), Clitic Doubling in the Balkan Languages (Philadelphia 2008) 95. Mackridge (‘An edi- 
torial problem’, 327) also associates the complementizer óu and the causal conjunction 8611 with postverbal 
OCPs, but this cannot be confirmed by G because of the lack of (suitable) examples. 

53 With the exception of ei (cf. 4.2). 
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(21) iva tov émnéompev # év vurt &doKHtws (6.348) 


The subjunctive particle vá is etymologically derived from the final conjunction tvo;?^ 


so it should come as no surprise that in this environment as well preverbal OCPs are stan- 
dard (22, cf. 19). In combination with tvo/vé, not one postverbal counterexample occurs 
in G, so we can rightly assume the grammaticalization of the collocation tva/vé + OCP: 


(22) vá oe xatalyntnoopey # ónov 8’ àv Kai tuyyavnc (1.281) 


Together with vá, Mackridge mentions the modern concessive and future particles 
ic and Bá: both require preverbal OCPs, yet the former occurs only twice in combination 
with an OCP and the latter is completely absent from G:?? 


(23) äs 10 $096, KOAdyvanE, # ëws où onootoéyo. (2.270) 


The lesser frequency of these modern particles in G testifies to its more classicizing 
idiom and naturally exercises some influence on the distribution patterns.*° 
Although the preference for preverbal OCPs is here not as clear-cut as in E, the class 


of relatives must also be discussed under this section: 


(24) 'EneAó80v tàv &yo8àv # dv cot évedergapy; (5.128) 


4.3.2 Pragmatic principle 

Since Pappas claims that emphasis hardly plays a part in the determination of the position 
of OCPs, more attention is paid to the pragmatic principle than to the syntactic one. 
Pappas’ most extreme point of view reads as follows: ‘previously proposed parameters 
such as emphasis or discourse constraints do not have a demonstrable effect on the vari- 
ation’.°’ Nevertheless, I agree with Mackridge and with many others that information 
structure is relevant with regard to the Medieval OCP distribution.’ Condoravdi and 
Kiparsky warn us that ‘focus structure is not automatically fixed by the textual 
context, or even by the extralinguistic context, because it depends on what the speaker 
has in mind and wants to express'.?? Since we do not have access to the mind of the Med- 
ieval Greeks, we should nevertheless rely on the textual context. 


54 R. Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (Cambridge 1999) 43; cf. Horrocks, ‘Clitics in Greek’, 49. 
55 Cf. T. Markopoulos, The Future in Greek: From Ancient to Medieval (Oxford 2009): 6à does not appear 
in the Greek language until the 16th century. 

56 For example, vá is far more common in E (330) than in G (47), despite the greater length of the latter. As 
such, there is a statistically greater chance of preverbal OCPs in E, since vá attracts OCPs into preverbal pos- 
ition without exception. 

57 Pappas, Variation and Morpbosyntactic Change in Greek, 44. 

58 Cf. Condoravdi and Kiparsky, ‘Clitics and clause structure’; Revithiadou and Spyropoulos, A Typology 
of Greek Clitics; Janse, ‘Convergence and divergence’; Thoma, ‘Distribution and function of clitic object pro- 
nouns’. Unfortunately, no uniform terminology is used: some linguists for example work with the topic-focus 
distinction (e.g. Janse); I use the somewhat vague term ‘emphasis’, by which I understand ‘marked infor- 
mation’ (cf. Thoma). 

59 Condoravdi and Kiparsky, ‘Clitics and clause structure’, 166. 
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4.3.2.1 Preferential words 

As mentioned, Dover has drawn up a detailed list of what he considers to be preferential 
words.$? Interrogatives are typical examples of words which prefer to open the utterance 
and as such have become associated with preverbal OCPs: 


(25) Tac ce nagapvOjcopna; # Mod oe aoe civ &vnv; (8.130)! 
The negation uń can be added to this list as well: 
(26) Ayovibov, yoyitka pov, # u) uoc &noxaeicovv (4.626) 


The negation óév, also associated with pre-position by Mackridge, does not occur in 
G, as it is probably felt to be too modern. The composite negations are difficult to judge, 
since unóeíg does not occur with OCPs in G, while unóév is only once found in 
combination with an OCP, viz. before an imperative (cf. 4.4.1: example 41). Ovédeic 
and ovSév occur once in combination with a postverbal OCP (4.553 and 2.16), 
yet in both cases this may be a consequence of emphasis on their verb (cf. 4.4.2: 
example 44). 

Demonstratives are also popular candidates for P1: as in E, 68e, obtoc, £xeivoc, as 
well as their derived adverbs, more often than not attract OCPs into preverbal position: 


(27) ‘Atm évt f) &yann oov # koi obtws por on£oxov; (2.179) 
(28) Kai 8é801a uù kivõvvos # £x tovtov pot £n£A0n (4.738) 


The same applies to strong personal pronouns: 


(29) où pdvos pe £viknoac, # ob ue GnoKkEQdicetc: (6.769) 
(30) xoi àvt' adtiic cot SOcopeEv # nioðtov ócov keAgóetc. (1.107) 


In the first hemistich of 29, we cannot indicate the exact trigger for pre-position, as 
ov is reinforced by the intensive pronoun and determiner povoc, Indeed, certain items 
carry emphasis by nature and are thus able to attract OCPs into preverbal position, 
for instance (derivations from) the contrastive pronouns and determiners &AXog and 
étepoc (31), and quantifiers such as óXoc, nàc (32) and modrvc (33): 


(31) ei yàp Aon, KEcCovtoc # EteQoi pov &kovdoovv, 

Saoovv, onovorjcouv ue # oi $uAGttovteg MSE (4.419-420) 
(32) Oi ndvtec oe £óoóvuiGov # trig Atyóntov Kpatijoa, 

ov ó£ tÜXnc Tig EavtOD # £unoótorns £yévov, (3.155-156) 
(33) IIoAAéxig tov éunveea, # yAvKitate vié pov 

GAN OvdE GAWs nEiBEtAI sis toto katavedoa. (4.308-309) 


60 Dover, Greek Word Order, 20ff. 

61 In E, nd is also used as a complementizer which attracts OCPs into preverbal position. In G, it solely 
functions as an interrogative. Both have to be considered as different items. 

62 Cf. 4.4.3: this example could also be listed among the so-called ‘light verbs’. 
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Since the presence of contrast is one of the most straightforward circumstances in which 
emphasis can be assigned to constituents, the last two examples (oi t&vtec — ov é; noAAóxi; 
— GAN’ o08& Ox) are clearly linked with the next section and as such show that, despite my 
classification into three categories, we are actually dealing with a continuum (cf. section 2). 


4.3.2.2 Ad boc emphasized constituents 

All words with a lexical meaning are possible candidates for this category. I successively 
give an example of an emphasized noun (in 34 functioning as an object; in 35 as a 
subject$?), an adverb (36) and of an adjective (37): 


(34) wy yop pe Ovopale, # pôs ópðauðv ExGAEL 
Kai pet’ óAtyov yapetiy # £Aeye Kai pùtátnv (5.107-108) 


‘for he named me his soul, he called me the light of his eyes, and after a while he 
said I was his wife and his dearest’ 


(35) ’Epoi ook àvteotáðnoav ff o:potnyot, od $ovooüto, 
yuvij 6€ pe éEviknos # návv ópototóm (1.297-298) 


"The generals could not withstand me, nor the armies, 
but a most lovely woman has completely conquered me’ 


(36) "Exóe&oí pe 6€ eig noóccnov, # &àv fic oTRATIÓTNG, 
Kai u oneg kuvógiov # Avoodv ába ue SaKys. (6.515—516) 


*Confront me face to face, if you are a soldier 
and don't snap at me behind my back like a rabid puppy’ 


(37) AiyuddAwtov o£ heraga, étipovv ós xvotav- (2.188) 
‘I seized you as my prisoner, but I honoured you as my lady’ 


(38) 'Hueig 0avoboav ce £ixopgv # xoi ona&okonnuévnv, 
GAN’ odv xà kén C@oav ce # żthenoav, ptám: (1.324-325)6* 


‘We thought you were dead and hacked by a sword, 
but your beauty, dearest, has kept you alive’ 


This last example (38), in which the participles 8avoðoav and C@oav are contrasted 
and thus emphasized, actually constitutes a logical transition to the next subsection, in 
which the pragmatic principle in relation to verbal forms is examined. 


63 Mackridge ranks subjects — together with temporal adverbs - among environments where the position of 
OCPs is relatively free. 

64 Note that in 1.325 the trigger for pre-position acts even across the caesura. As such, this verse is illumi- 
nating with regard to the phonological character of OCPs in G (cf. 3.3): if we accept that the caesura consti- 
tutes a breathing pause, o£ can only form a phonological unit with the preceding word C@oav and is thus an 
enclitic. Cf., for example, 6.688. 
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4.4 Verbs and (lack of) emphasis 

4.4.1 Imperatives 

It seems to be regularly overlooked that verbs can also be the most emphatic representatives 
of the idea of the verse.® A prototypical example is the imperative, a verbal form which 
prefers to open the intonation unit and after which OCPs normally follow (39, cf. 17, 36): 


(39) Adg por Adyov, oró0£vto1o, # óg uor oòv SaKTVAISW (2.269) 


The rare examples of OCPs in front of the imperative in G can all be attributed to 
one of the outlined principles.°’ I give an example in which an ad hoc emphasized 
adverb attracts the OCP (40) and one in which a negation is responsible for the preverbal 
OCP (41): 


(40) £0006 avtanexgivato: # 'AUp1ióv pe £Zkxó£xov'. (4.367) 
‘and immediately replied: ‘Expect me tomorrow” 
(41) Zvyyaenoov pot, adOévta pov, # unõév pe katapépoov- (4.676) 


However, like the first imperative in this last verse (41), ovyy@pnodv pot, the over- 
whelming majority of imperatives in G are associated with postverbal OCPs, for the 
imperative generally opens the intonation unit as being the most emphasized item. 


4.4.2 Competing motivations 

More interestingly, the principle of emphasis on a verbal form may perhaps explain 
certain exceptions, viz. verses in which a preverbal OCP might be expected (according 
to the outlined syntactic or pragmatic principles), but a postverbal OCP emerges 
because of emphasis on the verb. Moreover, we should not forget that the postverbal pos- 
ition of the OCP had become the unmarked order. Linguists refer to this phenomenon as 
‘competing motivations’. 


(42) GAN’ àv ragodnyions ue # xoi £A00 peta oéva 
KA YVOGOVV TO tà KSEAGLA pou # xoi tò ODYYEVIKOV pov 
xoi kataoOdon oe ó nathe ft ó £uóg LETH RANBOUS 


nas ye é&nBóAew ue # xoi cou TV woytv cov; (4.452-455)6* 


‘but if you lead me astray and I come with you, 
and my brothers and my kinsmen learn of this, 


65 For clitic placement and emphasis on verbs, see M. C. Janssen, ‘H noóxa&n kor enízo£n tov aðúvatov 
TÜROV TNG TQOCKMMIKTS AVtOVULIAS THY eroh tov Fowtókorov kar ms Ovoias tov APeadp’, Cretan Studies 
6 (1998) 129-44. 

66 Janse, ‘La position des pronoms’, 90. 

67 However, many elements which trigger pre-position are incompatible with imperatives (e.g. subordinat- 
ing conjunctions). This fact naturally contributes to the dominance of postverbal OCPs. 

68 Asan anonymous referee indicates, the behaviour of OCPs in periphrastic constructions, as in the main 
clause of this example, provides interesting material for future research. 
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and my father with his troop catches you, 
how can you extricate me and save your life?’ 


Considering the subordinate conjunction of condition &v, we would expect pe to 
occur in preverbal position (cf. 4.3.1); the other OCPs «o and oe occupy their normal pos- 
ition, as the coordinating conjunction Kat precedes the verb twice (cf. 4.2). All the verbs in 
this long conditional sentence (ragodnynons, 40%, yvaoouv, Katap8don) express succes- 
sive — hypothetical — actions, feared by the speaker, and are as such probably emphasized. 
In this respect it is worthwhile to note that each verb precedes its complement (respect- 
ively the prepositional phrase petà oévo, the object tù &6£A$wx uov Kai TO ovyyevixóv 
uov and the subject 6 natip 6 pós). 


(43) Toia unmp ovykXaozi oou # Tis namp £Agrost 
Ti vovdetioet &6gAQóc, # và UT £onogotoo; (8.131-132) 


*What mother will weep with you? What father will pity you 
or brother give you counsel when you lack for something?' 


Again, we find a list of emphasized verbs: ovyxAaboe1, éAerjoe1 and vovdetioet. Lor 
follows its verb ovykAovo£1, although zoia wimp precedes. However, it is obvious that 
this interrogative constituent has no true interrogative value, since no answers are 
expected in this exclamation of pity. 


(44) xoi ovdeic ovetdioet og, # LOAAOV 6$ paKkagioer (4.553) 
‘and no one will reproach you, but rather will congratulate you' 


Negations — with the exception of où(x) (cf .4.2) — normally exert attraction on 
OCPs (cf. 4.3.2.1). However, in this verse, it seems unmistakable that the verb is 
placed in relief, for óvei6icet stands in opposition to pakapicet, as is confirmed by the 
use of uàAAov 5€.°? 


4.4.3 Ligbt verbs 

The reverse phenomenon, verbs which are hardly ever emphasized, is also relevant 
within this scope. ‘Light verbs’ is the label attributed to such frequently used verbs 
with no concrete content, such as ‘make’, ‘have’, ‘give’.”? Consequently, one could 


69 Other examples in which the competing motivations are solved in favour of postverbal position are 
6.817; 4.387; 2.59. In some of these exceptional examples, metre probably reinforced the choice of postverbal 
OCPs; one example (cf. 8.138; 4.776): 

Toig Sé ye nepiotacis # xogtozt ue cod nó000v; (2.122) 

*What circumstances will separate me from your desire?' 
If we accept the constant enclitic nature of the OCPs in G (cf. 3.3), it is not possible to position ue before 
xopicet (and thus after the interrogative constituent), since it would immediately follow the caesura and 
thus would have no preceding word to lean on. However, I assume that if the poet had really wanted a pre- 
verbal OCP, he would have chosen a different formulation (cf. 3.2). 
70 Crystal, A Dictionary, 270. 
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say that it is the objects that specify the exact meaning of the verbs. In G, an OCP is 
sometimes attracted by a preceding constituent (mostly a direct object) which can 
hardly be claimed to carry emphasis. Nonetheless, in view of the weak meaning of 
the verb, this preceding constituent seems to be the main representative of the idea 
expressed in the intonation unit and as such confirms our pragmatic principle. I have 
found most examples with Siom: 


(45) 6 Movooùg éotaciace # xoi onabéav tov £óGke- (5 .168)"! 

*had a disagreement with Mousour who had struck him with his sword' 
(46) Kovtagéav pot dé5aKev # Evoti sis tò Aovotkw (6.585) 

‘and struck me a glancing blow on the breast-plate with her spear’ 


Verbs with cognate objects must be presented here as well, considering their predict- 
able content:’” 


(47) 600 kiykAag tov KiyKAMoov # koi 600 £ungoc9eAtvag (4.377) 
‘Gird on for me two saddle-girths and two martingales' 
A similar verse is found in E:^? 
(48) Toes tykAec pod tov tyKAMoe # xoi peic óungooteàives (E 800) 
‘Gird on for me three saddle girths and three martingales’ 


Mackridge considers the preverbal OCPs as a result of a preceding ‘semantically 
emphasized constituent’,’”* in my view, however, poô and tóv precede their verb not so 
much because of the emphasis on the object tpeis tykAeg as because of the lack of empha- 
sis on the predictable verb tyxAwoe. The same applies to the following verse from E: 


(49) épouyev tò Kovtápi tov # kai SaKTVAOV 100 Setxvet (E 53) 


‘he threw away his spear and showed him his finger’ 


4.5 P2 collocations 

I conclude by citing some — at first sight conspicuous — examples which contradict the 
typical Medieval Greek requirement of verb-adjacency (cf. 4.1). Until now, the OCP 
immediately preceded or immediately followed its verb, but in the examples below, it 
is separated from its verb. Interestingly, in almost all these cases, the OCP is found in 
P2. More specifically, the OCP is attracted into the Wackernagel position by a function 


71 Cf 1.291; 3.99; 4.38; 6.688. 

72 Crystal, A Dictionary, 79. 

73 Note that 47 and 48 do not contain a finite verb, but an imperative, which is — as already mentioned (cf. 
4.4.1) — typically emphasized and thus associated with postverbal OCPs. 

74 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 330. 
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word, a preferential word or (more rarely) an ad hoc focalized constituent. In the first 
example (50), a double final conjunction exerts attraction on the OCP: 


(50) ïv dnwc oe Ev TH xpuntfj # 100 AóQov Exayaya: (6.526) 
(51) un pe tooadmy katideiv # nagaxaphons OAipw (8.179 = E 1858) 


This last example is one of the fourteen verses which G and E have in common.” 


Mackridge has noticed this line as well: ‘In these cases the order is not the proper med- 
ieval one, but a more archaic one’.”° We can rightly label these — albeit rare - examples as 
‘archaic collocations’, but rather than as distorting the Medieval Greek OCP distribution 
rules, I prefer to consider them as corroborating our statement that the history of the 
Greek OCPs exhibits a high degree of continuity. Indeed, almost all of the — atypically 
Medieval Greek — separations between OCP and verb are triggered by exactly the 
same categories of words which require preverbal OCPs according to the Medieval 
Greek rules. 


5. Conclusion 


I have shown that the numerous recent studies on Medieval Greek OCPs have been 
wrong to disregard the G version of the Digenis Akritis, since G generally obeys Mack- 
ridge's distribution rules, which were based on the more vernacular E manuscript. 
Despite some archaizing influences (e.g. avoidance of clitic doubling; lesser frequency 
of the modern particles vå, &c, 86; non-occurrence of 5év), the small unstressed words 
in G clearly behave in a Medieval Greek way (verb-adjacency; syntactic rule and prag- 
matic principle). 

Moreover, these medieval principles truly constitute a gradual continuation of older, 
post-Classical, tendencies. Therefore, a statement such as that ‘the Grottaferrata Digenes 
Akrites, where the medieval rules are mixed with the rules of ancient and Hellenistic 
Greek’’’ perhaps gives a false impression, since the history of the Greek OCPs reads 
as a natural development, viz. a grammaticalization process towards convergence 
between phonological and syntactic host — a process that has been completed in 
Modern Greek. 

Apparent exceptions in G — postverbal OCP where a preverbal one might be 
expected — can often be explained by a principle which has remained largely unnoticed 
with regard to Medieval Greek OCPs: competing motivations. Since verbs have lexical 
meaning, they can be subject to ad hoc focalization as well (the typical example being 
the imperative). This might lead to OCPs occurring immediately after the verb despite 
the presence of a possible trigger for preverbal position.”® 


75 Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis, xxix. 
76 Mackridge, ‘An editorial problem’, 332. 
77 Ibid., 338. 


78 In some cases, metre cannot be excluded as a factor contributing to the postverbal position of the OCP. 
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The fact that information structure is relevant to the distribution of Medieval Greek 
OCPs, seems confirmed by the behaviour of OCPs in combination with light verbs, which 
could be considered the reverse of ad hoc focalized verbs. These frequently used verbs, 
which have a weak or predictable lexical meaning, almost always occur with preverbal 
OCPs if they are preceded by some — not necessarily emphasized — constituent. 

In future research, these light verbs definitely deserve more attention. In general, it 
seems useful to study the relationship between OCPs and information structure in the 
popular nomès otixoc. For this purpose, I consider the intonation unit as an ideal 
methodological tool, for the xoAvaxóg otixos lends itself easily to a division into intona- 
tion units, since this metre (presumably) contains a fixed breathing pause after the eighth 
syllable. Moreover, most vernacular medieval works contain style markers of orality. 
Lastly, the application of intonation units allows us to identify easily the P2-traces of 
Wackernagel’s Law and thus the continuity of the Greek OCPs. 


Appendix 
Verb-adjacency Separation”? Total 
Finite verbs 211 14 225 
93.785 6.22% 
Post Pre Total 
Finite verbs 96 129 225 
42.67% 57.33% 
Ø, «oi, od(k), ei 52 1 53 
98.11% 1.89% 
Function word 7 42 49 
14.29% 85.71% 
Subordinate conjunction 4 22 26 
15.38% 84.62% 
Particle (vá, ác)! 0 15 15 
096 100% 
Relative 3 5 8 
37.50% 62.50% 
Preferential word 13 41 54 
24.07% 75.93% 
Interrogative 5 11 16 


31.25% 68.75% 


Continued 


79 Ihave not reckoned quasi-enclitic particles intervening between verb and OCP among the separations. 
80 The verb opens the intonation unit. 


81 As mentioned, 8á is completely absent from G. 
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Post Pre Total 


Negations, except oo(x) 3 11 14 
21.43% 78.57% 

Demonstrative 1 7 8 
12.50% 87.5096 

Strong personal pronoun 1 4 5 
20% 80% 


Distinctive/quantitative adjective 3 8 11 
27.27% 72.73% 

Fronted constituent? 24 45 69 
34.78% 65.22% 

Imperatives 23 8 31 


74.1996 25.81% 


82 A constituent preceding the verb does not necessarily carry emphasis and thus cannot automatically be 
called an ‘ad hoc emphasized constituent’. 
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The Orthodox Church of Crete, 1645-1735: a case 
study of the relation between sultanic power and 
patriarchal will 


Elif Bayraktar Tellan 
Istanbul 


The Ottoman policies towards the Orthodox patriarchate and its clergymen have been dis- 
cussed in a number of articles. For some scholars the relationship is one of purely financial 
character, with the patriarch being a mere tax collector, whereas for others the patriarch is 
acting as ethnarch of his millet, as defined by supporters of the millet theory. In this case 
study, the re-establishment of the Orthodox Church on the island of Crete testifies to 
the complexity of the relationship between the patriarch and the sultan. The struggle of 
the metropolitans of Crete to establish their authority from 1651 to 1735 is connected 
to the history of the Greek Orthodox patriarchate in the Ottoman capital. 


The war for the control of Crete lasted for twenty-five years, from 1645 to 1669.’ By 
1646, the greater part of the island had been captured, but the strong fortress of 
Candia was to remain in Venetian hands until 1669. From 1646 to 1669, the prolonged 
siege and failure to capture the last castle caused distress in the Ottoman capital and 
added to economic problems. On the other hand, the Ottoman administration was 
also in the process of being established on the island. In 1650 the first official tax-register 
[tabrir| had already been completed.” 


* 


This article was written when I was a PhD student in the History Department of Bilkent University, Ankara, 
Turkey. It is a revised and developed version of a part of my unpublished MA thesis, The Implementation of 
Ottoman Religious Policies in Crete 1645-1735: Men of Faith as Actors in the Kadı Court, Bilkent University, 
2005. I am grateful to my advisor Eugenia Kermeli who guided and supported me in many ways in writing my 
thesis and this article. I would also like to thank Evangelia Balta, Ozer Ergenç and Hülya Tas for their valuable 
comments. 
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The Ottoman arrival in Crete in 1645 marked the beginning of a new era for the 
Christian population of the island especially in religious terms.? During the war 
period, among the first acts of the Ottomans was the reestablishment of the Orthodox 
hierarchy in Crete. Neophytos Patelaros had been appointed in 1651 as the first metro- 
politan of the island under Ottoman rule, long before Candia’s conquest in 1669. 


Neophytos Patelaros: the first metropolitan of the Ottoman period in Crete 


Apart from the military conflict, a war of ‘religious promises’ was also waged in Crete. 
During the siege of Candia by the Ottomans, the ex-patriarch of Constantinople, Ioannikos 
II, was taken by the Venetians from Siphnos island, first to Messinia and then to Crete for the 
purpose of boosting the morale of the Orthodox people.* While the Venetians were parading 
the former patriarch, the Ottomans were promoting the formal Ottoman policy towards 
non-Muslims on the island.? In Crete, officially the appointment of a new metropolitan as 
the head of the Orthodox community initiated the promised changes in religion on the island. 
The appointment of a metropolitan was necessary for the administration of the Ortho- 
dox subjects on the island as part of the traditional Ottoman policy. Neophytos Patelaros 
was a good candidate for the metropolitan seat of Crete; he was a Cretan monk from the 
Arkadi monastery and a relative of one of the patriarchs of Constantinople, Athanasios MI 
Patelaros.’ His father Lorentzo Patelaros and his uncle Antonakis Patelaros® were given pri- 
vileges after the conquest of Rethymon for having accepted Ottoman rule peacefully.’ 


3 For the religious situation in Crete during the Venetian period, see T. Detorakis, Joropía trc Kptytng (Her- 
akleion 1990); C.A. Maltezou, H Kpftn orm didpKeia tno mepiddov tng Bevetoxpatiag (1211-1669) (Crete 
1990); M. Chaireti, ‘Néa otoweia regi ms xe1gotovias op805ó6Gv iwo£ov Konto eni Bevetoxgatiac, 
Tlexpaypéva tov IX Aw0voóg Kpntodoytxot Lvvedpiov 2 (1974) 333-41; N. Tomadakis, *Og9660&ot 
oexiegeis ev Korm eni evetoxeatiag’, Op8oóo£ío 27 (1952) 63-75. 

4 See N. Tomadakis, lotopia tng EkkArjoíag trj; Kphrng eni Toupxoxpatiag (Athens 1974) 66-8 for the con- 
temporary narratives of Bounialis and Skliros. 

5 In accordance with Islamic law, non-Muslims who accepted Ottoman authority and agreed to pay the 
poll-tax [cizye] were called zmmis. The people of the pact [ehl-i zimmet) were supposed to be protected by 
the state, and would be free to practice their religion. For the issue of the zzmmis, see C. Cahen, ‘Dhimma’ 
EI? II 227-31; C. E. Bosworth, "The concept of dhimma in early Islam’, in B. Braude and B. Lewis (eds.) Chris- 
tians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire (New York 1982) 37-51. 

6 For the Ottoman policy towards the Christians of the empire, see H. Inalcik, ‘Ottoman methods of con- 
quest’, Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 103-29; idem., ‘Adaletnameler’, Türk Tarih Belgeleri Dergisi 2/34 (1965) 
49-145; idem., ‘imtiyazat’ Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı Islam Ansiklopedisi (hereafter DIA) XXII (Istanbul 1988— 
2009) 245-52, M. ilgiirel, "Istimalet, DIA XXIII, 362-3. 

7  Detorakis, Joropía tng Kprymg, 413. Athanasios Patelaros was on the patriarchal throne in 1634 and 
1652. M. Gedeon, Hatpiapyixoi Tlivaxec: Etéqoeic icropikaí Bioypagixai mepi tov llotwpiopyáv 
KovoravnvovnróAgog (Athens 1996, 2003) 438, 456-7. 

8 Veneris informs us of this relationship. T. Veneris, ‘Nedoutoc o ToteAAdgoc: O nedtos umoponoAitns TS 
Kens uetá «nv KatAKTHOL avths vró tov Toopkov', Exetnpics Exoipeíag Kpryuóv Znovóóv 1 (1938) 2-3. 
9 The earliest two court records, no. 56 and 57, have been transcribed by Mustafa Oguz in his PhD disser- 
tation: Girit (Resmo) Ser'iye Sicil Defterleri (1061-1067), Marmara University, 2002. See also A.N. Adiyeke 
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The berat of Neophytos, recorded in the earliest sicils of Rethymnon, provides us 
with the rationale for his appointment.'? According to the berat, Hüseyin Paga suggested 
that a metropolitan was necessary for the collection of taxes and for the religion of the 
‘infidels who had accepted their obligation to pay cizye (poll-tax) and are worthy of pro- 
tection’. For that reason, Neophytos, an inhabitant of Chania, was appointed as the 
metropolitan of Crete. According to another contemporary narrative, that of the Vene- 
tian senator Andrea Valiero, Neophytos Patelaros went to Hüseyin Paga in order to 
organize the establishment of the archbishopric of Crete.'' Valiero claims that Neophy- 
tos visited Hüseyin Paga and said that ‘the way to win the hearts of the population is 
through religion, for religion is the strongest bond among people. For that, you should 
act in a different way from the previous rulers [Venetians]. They prohibited the existence 
of an Orthodox bishop because it is easier to control the herd without a shepherd. Reli- 
gious freedom will provide you with the obedience you want.’ Upon the visit of Neophy- 
tos, Hüseyin Paga wrote a letter to Constantinople. As a result, the patriarch was ordered 
to set up an episcopal see in Candia. Seven more bishops would be ordained under him, 
and Neophytos would hold the first office according to Valiero's story. Although the date 
is wrong, the description of the process might be correct, for Neophytos arrived on the 
island with the Ottomans, anticipating the emerging need for a metropolitan.'^ After 
all, he was a relative of a former patriarch and he knew how the system functioned. 
The Ottoman response was predictable and in accordance with the traditional 
Ottoman policy towards non-Muslims. 

The berat also clarifies the exact date of appointment as 2 Rebiiilahir 1061 (25 
March 1651).'? Based on documents signed by Neophytos as the ‘archpriest’, Veneris 


Continued 

and N. Adiyeke, ‘Newly discovered in Turkish archives: Kadi registers and other documents on Crete’, 
Turcica 32 (2000) 447-63. Lorenco Patelaro was exempted from paying cizye because he assisted in 
moving cannons to the fortress of Candia, Resmo sicil no.56/1024, Evail-i Mubarrem 1061/25 December 
1651-3 January 1652, Oguz, Resmo, 500-1. He appears as a witness in Resmo sicil no.57/252, Oguz, 
Resmo, 245. The house of Andonaki Patelaro was given back to him for having accepted to pay cizye. See 
Resmo sicil no.57/222, Oguz, Resmo, 234-5, and 56/1033, Oguz, Resmo, 505. 

10 The berat is recorded in sicil no.56 p.73, doc. 971. See Oguz, Resmo, 471; Bayraktar, Implementation, 
35. Copies of imperial orders and documents were also transcribed in the local Ottoman court records. 

11 A. Valiero, Historia della Guerra di Candia di Andrea Valiero (Venice 1679) 311-2, quoted by Toma- 
dakis, loropía, 71-2. The date of 1653 given by Valiero for Neophytos’ visit to Hüseyin Paga is wrong. The 
Italian text of Valiero published by Tomadakis was translated for this study by Arzu Bezgin in the Italian Unit 
at Bilkent University. 

12 Veneris notes that Neophytos went to Chania with Silahtar Yusuf Paga in 1645. Veneris, ‘Neddutoc o 
IIoteAAóQoc', 3-4. He could have been sent by the patriarch but it is not certain. 

13 Documents have been published by Veneris, *Neóevtog o IToteAAóoog'. See also Vlachopoulou's study 
of these documents in ‘To povaotigia omy Korm pet& tnv o80pavixf] katákmon 1647-1672’, Eraipeía 
Kpnnkóv Iotopixóv MeAgTÓv', Tlenpaypéva tov G'Aus8votg KpntoAoytxo0 Lvvedpiov, (Herakleion 2005) 
9-22. 
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dates the commencement of the period of Neophytos from 1645.14 On the other hand, 
Vlachopoulou is right to claim that the document signed by Neophytos as archpriest 
in 1645 did not mean for certain that he was the officially appointed and canonically 
ordained metropolitan as early as 1645. It was his signature in a document of 1655 
which assured that he had been officially appointed and ordained by then.'? 


Problems of authority: the metropolitan versus the Sinaite monks 


The conflict between the patriarchal appointee Neophytos and monks of the metochi of 
Sinai proved to be bitter for him and succeeding metropolitans. The metochi of Sinai in 
Crete had flourished considerably during the Venetian period.!6 The monks of Sinai rep- 
resented the established Orthodox religious organization on the island upon the final 
capture of Candia by the Ottomans. Although Patelaros was appointed through an 
imperial berat, after the war, the grand vizier Köprülü and the dragoman of the Porte, 
Panagiotis Nikousios,’” showed a clear preference towards the Sinaites, as will be 
described below. Nikousios bought the church of Agios Mathaios and dedicated it to 
the Sinaite monks. The monks of Sinai enjoyed their privileged position until 1735. Neo- 
phytos had the berat, but his power was questionable. The Sinaite monks, who were inde- 
pendent from the patriarchate, were unhindered in performing rituals and collecting dues 
from the religious ceremonies they led. The struggles and financial difficulties of the 
metropolitans of Crete continued up to 1735, when the church of Agios Minas was 
finally established as the metropolitan seat by Gerasimos II (1725-1755). 

The narrative of Paulos Kladopoulos is an early eighteenth-century source concern- 
ing the hardships of the metropolitans and their efforts to establish the metropolitan 
church.!? The work is titled 'Tlepi tov vao tov Ayiov Mnv& Xávéoxog'. Kladopoulos 
as a priest sided with the patriarchal appointees. According to Kladopoulos' account, 
upon their arrival on the island, Köprülü ordered Panagiotis Nikousios to find a 
church and start masses, in order to bring Christians back. Nikousios bought the 
church of Agios Mathaios in Candia, the property of Markos Feouteos.'? According to 
Kladopoulos, Neophytos ‘entered into scandals’ with Nikousios and the two did harm 
to the metropolitan seat together’. Unfortunately, Kladopoulos was ‘too ashamed to 
write’ about these scandals. According to the narrative, Nikousios asked the Sinaite 


14 Veneris, ‘Nedgutoc o MateAddigog’, 2-14; see also Veneris, ‘Kort’, MeyáAr EAAnvixy Eyxuxdonaidera, 
XV (Athens 1926-1934) 196. 

15 See Vlachopoulou, ‘Ta povactie1a’, 10-12. 

16 See A. Panagiotounakou-Patsouma, ‘To Metóyi mg Ayias Aikategivns oto Xéávóoko kot TO TQEOVOPLA TOV 
Lwaitav omy Kein’, Kentixn Eotia 7/4 (1999) 31-49. 

17 For Nikousios see the MPhil thesis by A. Stathi, Contemporary representations of the Cretan War (1645- 
1669) and the role of the first Greek ‘Great Interpreter’ of the Ottoman Court, University of Birmingham, 
2004. 

18 Tomadakis, Iotopia, 77-96. 

19 See the sigillion of 1777 as well, Tomadakis, Jotopia, 311. 
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monks to perform religious duties because ‘the travellers around the world’ — as he 
describes the Sinaite monks — were ‘situated there already’. Nikousios dedicated 
Agios Mathaios to the Sinaite monks, and Neophytos was ‘left like a dead man’.”° 
Nikousios received from the Patriarch Dionysios a sigillion stating that the monastery 
was a stavropegion,”! removing thus the Sinaite monks from patriarchal control.” Neo- 
phytos was ‘only called the metropolitan of Crete’, according to Kladopoulos, insinuat- 
ing that Neophytos's title did not carry any substance.?? 

Neophytos' grave position is verified by one of his petitions. Just after the fall of 
Candia, on 16 December 1670, he asked the pasha of Candia to prevent the voyvoda 
of the villages in Crete from disturbing his men. The order, given in reply to this petition, 
was that the people appointed by the metropolitan, the clergymen, should not be pre- 
vented from carrying out their established practices.^^ This was a standard answer 
given to the petitions of the Orthodox clergy in accordance with their berats.”° 

The struggle of the metropolitan of Crete, and his efforts to obtain a church to 
perform rituals, continued after the period of Neophytos. Seeing that all rituals were 
performed by the Sinaite monks, the metropolitan of Crete Athanasios Kallipolitis?é 
(1688-1697) wanted to restrict their activities and he was determined to obtain a 
church. Kladopoulos narrates in detail the metropolitan's efforts to refurbish the 
church of Taxiarchis as the metropolitan church, his correspondence with the 
Ottoman capital and how his enemies prevented him from achieving his goal.?" 

During the period of Athanasios, the prior of the Sinaite monastery was Nikephoros 
Glykos, who managed to get an imperial decree and hiiccets against the efforts of the 
metropolitan. Athanasios questioned the status of the Sinaite church in Candia as a stav- 
ropegion, and decided to demolish it. However, the Christians protested. In court the 
status of the church as a stavropegion was reasserted, and Athanasios had to agree.?’ 
The Sinaite monks also took Athanasios to court over the rights of the Orthodox 


20 Kladopoulos, in Tomadakis, Iotopia, 79. 

21 A stavropegion monastery is not subject to the local ecclesiastical authorities but directly to the 
patriarchate. T. H. Papadopoullos, Studies and documents relating to the history of the Greek Church and 
people under Turkish domination (Aldershot 1990) 373. 

22 See Tomadakis, Jotopia, 312. 

23 Kladopoulos in Tomadakis, Jotopia, 79. 

24 N.S.Stavrinidis, Meraópácetc Tovpkikóv Iotopikóv Eyypágov Adopóvouv eig tiv Ioropíav tng Kpg 1: 
1657-1672 (1067-1082) (Herakleion 1975) 317-8 (doc.401). 

25 For the rights and privileges of the Orthodox clergy recorded in Ottoman documents, see 
E. Zachariadou, Aéxa rovpkixá éyypoóa yia vv MeyáAn Exxanoia (1483-1567) (Athens 1996). 

26 His berat, dated 1099/1688, is in N. S. Stavrinidis, Metadpdoeis Tovpkikóv lovopixóv. Eyypádov 
Adopoóvtov £i tv Ioropíav tg Kpytns 2: 1672-1694 (1083-1105) (Herakleion 1976) 312 (doc.953). 

27 Kladopoulos, in Tomadakis, Joropía, 82. See Stavrinidis, Meroópáogig 11, 424-5 (doc.1109, 1103/1692) 
for the reflection of the situation in the Ottoman documents. 

28 Narrated in the patriarchal sigillion of 1777, Tomadakis, Jotopia, 312-3. 
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people on the island.?? They claimed that Nikousios had bought Agios Mathaios from 
the Treasury and dedicated it to the monks of Sinai with a vakifname. They requested 
the court to question Athanasios and 'prevent him from interfering in the monks' 
business and from creating trouble’. In his answer, Athanasios accepted the rights of 
the monks over Agios Mathaios, but, being the metropolitan by imperial berat, he 
claimed that he was the one responsible for all Christian religious affairs. After examining 
the berat, the court decided that, apart from the taxes he could collect for the patriarch 
and for himself and the income from marriages, the metropolitan did not have a right to 
claim more from the dues paid to the Sinaite monks. The monks could choose any clergy- 
man or priest to perform their religious rituals and attend the ill, bury deceased Chris- 
tians, read the Bible and baptize children. The justification of the Ottoman court for 
siding with the Sinaite monks was given on the basis of the document of privileges, the 
abdname, the Prophet had given to the Sinaite monks.?? 

It was only after the first quarter of the eighteenth century when Gerasimos II finally 
managed to set up a church as a metropolitan seat ten years after his accession to the position 
and not without struggle. In 1731, the Christian population of the island was divided into 
two parties (‘reaya iki firka olub’), those supporting the Cretan metropolitan Gerasimos 
II appointed by the patriarch, and those who gathered around Daniel, the previous metro- 
politan who promised them independence from the patriarchate. To pacify the island, the 
patriarchate decided to send another priest, Kosmas, as metropolitan. Before Kosmas 
arrived, however, the patriarch petitioned to bring back Gerasimos II once more. Finally, 
it was decided that Gerasimos II would remain as the metropolitan of the island. This 
process was profitable for the Treasury because in the meantime, the money paid upon 
accession to the position, the peskes, of all the arriving metropolitans had been paid.?! 

Finally, Gerasimos II inaugurated the church of Agios Minas in 1735. Kladopoulos, 
siding with Gerasimos, provides a detailed account of the metropolitan's numerous 
endeavours and his correspondence with the local authorities of Crete and the Porte. 
There were many attempts to kill Gerasimos afterwards, for which ‘everybody blamed 
the Sinaite monks’, and to destroy the church, but to no avail.?? 

With Gerasimos II inaugurating the church of Agios Minas, the authority of the 
metropolitan of Crete vis-à-vis the Sinaite monks was finally established. Gerasimos 
managed to change the stavropegion status of the Sinaite church of Agios Mathaios. 
The patriarchal sigillion of 1777 produced by Constantine Mourouzis, a descendant of 


29 N.Stavrinidis, Metagpdoeic Tovpkikóv Ioropwóv Eyypáóov Aéopóvwov eic tiv Iotopiav ts Kpfjym 3: 
1694-1715 (1105-1127) (Herakleion 1978) 924 (doc.1299, 1106/1695). 

30 For the document securing the rights and privileges granted to Christians by the Prophet Muhammed see 
N. P. Zacour and H. W. Hazard, ‘Social classes in the crusader states: the minorities’, in K. M. Setton (ed.), A 
History of the Crusades V, 43; H. İnalcık, ‘The status of the Greek Orthodox patriarch under the Ottomans’, 
in Essays in Ottoman History (Istanbul 1998) 201. 

31 Başbakanlık Osmanlı Arşivleri, [Prime Ministry Ottoman Archives] (hereafter BOA) D.PSK. 9/113, 27 
Rebiülevvel 1144/29 September 1731. 

32 Kladopoulos in Tomadakis, Iotopia, 88-96. 
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Nikousios, an archon and dragoman, unravels the story of the sharing out of the eccle- 
siastical property between the Sinaite monks and the metropolitan. Although Gerasimos 
promised to keep the stavropegion status of the metochi of Sinai, he attempted to collect 
income from them after he built Agios Minas. At the end, they reached an agreement and 
split the ecclesiastical incomes of Agios Mathaios and Agios Minas into two.?? 

The patriarchs endeavoured to defend the metropolitans in their struggle with the 
Sinaites. To keep the church of Crete under its authority was important for the patriarch- 
ate especially during the period discussed.?^ When the problems of the metropolitans 
were carried to the capital, the patriarchs personally defended the metropolitans in 
court against the accusations of their rivals.’ In August 1714, Patriarch Kosmas 
(1714-1716) wrote a petition to the Porte stating that some Christians, together with 
Muslims, were complaining unlawfully about the metropolitan Konstantios. He peti- 
tioned for an imperial decree preventing the acceptance of complaints against the metro- 
politan from people unless the patriarch had approved the complaint. He also reminded 
the Porte that a metropolitan is not to be removed without the petition [arz] of the patri- 
arch. The Ottoman reply to the petition was that, according to the established order 
recorded in the berats, if the reaya (tax-paying subjects) complained about a metropoli- 
tan, the patriarch would be responsible for dismissing him and appointing another 
worthy one in his place.°° It was possible for the Christians to submit their petitions 
through the local kadı.?” Here, the patriarch tried to establish himself as the sole 
arbiter of complaints, and aimed at preventing the other forums of problem-solving 
within his community. 


Financial problems and alternative solutions 


In accordance with the berats of the metropolitans, one source of the metropolitan's 
income was the tax collected from the reaya and the priests. According to his berat, Neo- 
phytos was given the right to collect the traditional papas hakkı, the priest's share, and 


33 Tomadakis, loropía, 313-7. 

34 In the first half of the eighteenth century, the Greek Orthodox patriarchate in Istanbul was going through 
a state of transformation in terms of authority vis-à-vis not only the Ottoman state, but also individuals and 
local powers as in the case of Crete. See E. Bayraktar Tellan, The Patriarch and the Sultan: the struggle for 
authority and tbe quest for order in the eighteenth-century Ottoman Empire, (PhD diss., Bilkent University, 
2011). 

35 See below, note 51, for the case of Kallinikos. 

36 BOA, D.PSK. 5/19, (date on the file) 24 Saban 1126/4 September 1714. The petition was processed on the 
10'^ of Saban 1126/21 August 1714, and the ferman was issued on the 14" of Saban 1126/25 August 1714. 
The same order is in Stavrinidis, Metadpdaeis 11, 389-90 (doc.1826, 14 Saban 1126). 

37 For the issue of petitions see H. İnalcık, ‘Şikayet hakkı: Arz-ı hal ve arz-ı mahzarlar’, Osmanlı Araştır- 
maları VII-VIH (1988) 33-53; H. Tas, ‘Osmanlt da şikayet hakkının kullanımı üzerine düşünceler’, Memleket 
11/3 (2007) 187-204. For the petitions of Christians to the Imperial Divan, local court and the patriarchal 
court, see the PhD Dissertation by K.A. Leal, The Ottoman State and the Greek Orthodox of Istanbul: sover- 
eignty and identity at the turn of the eighteenth century (Harvard University, 2003) 148-57. 
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düğün akçesi, the wedding tax, of twelve akces from every household, and he was sup- 
posed to pay 250 gold coins (sikke-i hasene) to the Imperial Treasury.?? Four days 
after the issuing of his berat, a decree was sent from the centre to the kad: of Rethymnon, 
ordering that Neophytos should not be prevented from collecting his taxes and that he 
should be helped during collection? An undated record addressed to the kad: of 
Rethymnon renews orders to facilitate the dues collection of Neophytos.*° 

Metropolitans lacking authority, as we saw previously, were also tormented by 
financial difficulties. The second source of a metropolitan’s income was the dues 
obtained from religious services. In the case of Crete, the second category was taken 
over by the Sinaites. As a metropolitan without a church to perform the rituals and 
earn a living, Neophytos had to employ his ingenuity. He was involved in the wood- 
selling business, selling wood to the port warden (liman reisi), according to a court 
record of 1082/1671.*! According to another court record, Neophytos bought a 
bamam in Candia for 25,500 akces in May 1672,” to be sold in December 1673 for 
255 aslan gurug. Stavrinidis and Greene viewed this purchase as the effort of the 
metropolitan to turn the building into a church. Stavrinidis connects his failure to 
make the building a church to the intrigues of the Sinaite monks, but Greene is not 
certain.** Given the commercial activities of Neophytos, it could have simply been an 
act of property trading to earn his living. It seems that he was also involved in misappro- 
priating the private property of others. In 1672, he was taken to court by a convert (‘nev- 
müslim) woman and her husband, accusing Neophytos of occupying a vineyard 
illegally. It was proven by Christian and convert witnesses that the woman had inherited 
the property before becoming a Muslim. Finally, the court decided to prevent the metro- 
politan from occupying the vineyard.*? 

The metropolitans who succeeded Neophytos faced hardships too, as reflected in 
court records. Apparently, like Neophytos, Athanasios (1688-1697) was in need of 
finding sources of income." There are copies of orders to help him collect taxes 


38 For the berat of Neophytos Patelaros see note 10 above. 

39 Resmo sicil no.56/939, 6 Rebiülabir 1061/29 March 1651, Oguz, Resmo, 456. 

40 Resmo sicil no.56/1039, undated, Oguz, Resmo, 506-7. The repetition of the order might be a yearly and 
regular practice and not an indication of Neophytos' difficulties. 

41 Stavrinidis, Metagpdoets I, 351-2 (doc.439). 

42 E. Karantzikou and P. Foteinou, lepodixeio HpakA£íov, Tpitog Kdówag (1669/73-1750/67), 
ed. E. Zachariadou (Herakleion 2003) 236-7 (doc.475); Stavrinidis, Meraópáceig II, 41-2 (doc.587). 

43 Stavrinidis, Meragpáoeic IH, 163 (doc.729). In Karantzikou and Foteinou, Jepoótkeío, 25,500 akces con- 
verts to 25 aslan gurus, which makes a good profit. 

44 Stavrinidis, Metagpdoeic lI, 163, comment to doc.729; M. Greene, A shared world: Christians and 
Muslims in the early modern Mediterranean (Princeton 2000) 182. 

45 Karantzikou and Foteinou, lepodixeio, 221 (doc.445, 28 Zilhicce 1082/26 April 1672). 

46 See Stavrinidis, Mezagpdceic II, 383-4 (doc.1048), 407 (doc.1079), 410 (doc.1084), 439 (doc.1134), 
Stavrinidis, MEcaópóoceig III, 47-8 (doc.1244). 
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in the court registers.*” The Cretans sometimes refused to pay taxes and revolted.^? 
During the period of Kallinikos (1697-1699), there was an upheaval on the island 
owing to the conflict between the kethiidas and the local population, which was con- 
nected to the financial and administrative changes the empire was going through 
during the period.°° There were complaints about the metropolitan Kallinikos as 
well. He was taken to Istanbul for trial, based on the accusation that he collected 
more dues than he was entitled to, but he was protected by the patriarch.?! Metro- 
politan Ioasaf (1704—1710)?? had to escape from the island leaving huge debts. 
According to a court record, one of his creditors, Hiiseyin Aga, went to Istanbul 
to seek the guarantor of the former metropolitan.” In the capital, he met the new 
metropolitan Konstantios Chalkiopoulos (1711-1716/1719-1722) who, according 
to the statement of Hüseyin Aga, promised to pay him the debt of the former metro- 
politan upon arrival on the island. When Konstantios arrived on the island as the 
new metropolitan of Crete,? he refused to pay despite his promise. It was decided 
in the court that he did not have to pay, because a promise is not a guarantee."? 


47 See Stavrinidis, Meragpáoeig II, 317-8 (doc.959, 1100/1689), and 420 (doc.1101, 1103/1692). 

48 Stavrinidis, Meraópáoeig III, 403. 

49 The berat of Kallinikos is given by Stavrinidis, Metag@pdoeic II, 139-41 (doc.1356, 1108/1697). 

50 The financial, administrative and military changes the empire was experiencing were not independent 
from each other. The wars with the Habsburgs and the Safavids at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
unrest in Anatolia as well as the flow of European coinage into the market, among other factors, resulted 
in economic unrest. Military failures on the battlefield were taken as signs of the necessity to adapt to Euro- 
pean technology. Military measures were taken in order to adapt to the situation, and new solutions were 
created to increase the flow of cash to Istanbul. This brought about changes in the fiscal system, that is, the 
growth of the iltizam system and the maktu system as methods of tax-collection. Maktu collection was 
made the duty of imams and kethudas in the villages. See H. Inalcik, ‘Military and fiscal transformation in 
the Ottoman Empire, 1600—1700', Archivum Ottomanicum 6 (1980) 283-337; S. Pamuk, Osmanlı Impar- 
atorlusu' nda Paranın Tarihi (Istanbul 1999) 143-161; M. Geng, Devlet ve Ekonomi (Istanbul 2000) 100— 
102; A. Tabakoğlu, Gerileme Dönemine Girerken Osmanlı Maliyesi (Istanbul 1985) 122-8; Y. Cezar, 
Osmanlı Maliyesinde Bunalım ve Değişim Dönemi (Istanbul 1986) 27-73. For discussions on whether this 
transformation represented a decline or adaptation, see M. Oz, ‘Onyedinci yüzyılda Osmanlı devleti: 
buhran, yeni sartlar ve ıslahat çabaları hakkında genel bir değerlendirme’, Türkiye Günlüğü 58 (December 
1999) 48-53; C. Kafadar, ‘The question of Ottoman decline’, Harvard Middle Eastern and Islamic Review 
IV/1-2 (1997, 1998) 30-75; R. Murphey, ‘Continuity and discontinuity in Ottoman administrative theory 
and practice during late-seventeenth century’, Poetics Today 14/2 (summer 1993) 419-443; L. Darling, 
‘Ottoman fiscal administration: decline or adaptation? The Journal of European Economic History 26/1 
(spring 1997) 157-79. 

51 Stavrinidis, Meradpáoeic III, 261 (doc.1578, 1113/1701). 

52 The berat of Ioasaf is in Stavrinidis, Meraópáceic III, 313-5 (doc.1682, 1116/1704). 

53 Stavrinidis, Metadpdoeic 111, 374—5 (doc.1808, 1124/1712). 

54 The berat of Konstantios is corrupt. See Stavrinidis, Metagpdoets HI, 371 (doc.1804/8, 1123/1711). 
55 See J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law (Oxford 1964, 1998) 158-9 for kafala bi li mal and kafala 
bin-nefs. 
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From the many court records of Candia, it is apparent that Konstantios was delin- 
quent in several of his debts.°° 

An alternative way of the metropolitans to overcome the problems of authority and 
money was to intervene in private churches, which were supposed to be free from the 
interference of local bishops.?/ The sicils of Ottoman Crete depict the struggle of 
owners of private churches and monasteries to retain their rights against the 
metropolitan.?? 


The attempts to make the Church of Crete ‘autocephalous’: 1715-1718 


As we have seen so far, owing to the Venetian past and the anomalous history of the 
establishment of the metropolitan see in Crete, the Christians of the island were not tra- 
ditionally attached to the patriarchate of Istanbul. In addition, grave financial difficulties 
had rendered the inhabitants unable to pay their taxes to the Porte. The sultan, in a 
number of cases, had to reduce the tax rate owing to the hardship of the populace.?? 
In the early eighteenth century, as a result of these issues, general discontent aimed at 
the excessive taxes levied by metropolitans would drive an effort to remove the island 
from patriarchal control, and most importantly, from the obligation to pay financial 
dues. According to literary sources, people were incited by influential Cretans who had 
a voice in Istanbul, i.e. secretaries to the Porte." Two parties were formed on the 
island; the metropolitan / patriarchate party and the anti-metropolitan/Sinaite/secretaries 
to the Porte party. 

The metropolitans represented the patriarchate and the Ottoman administration in 
the eyes of the Christian reaya. The financial burden on them, together with their lack of 
attachment to the patriarchate, facilitated the work of prominent Cretans in Istanbul; to 
incite the people and to detach the church of Crete from Istanbul. Behind Gerasimos I's 
accession to the metropolitan see were the efforts of these Cretans.°* It was probably 
Moshakis, the secretary to the Porte, who decided to depose the metropolitan 


56 Osman Celebi, trader in Candia, could not take his money back from Konstantios according to an 
undated record, in Stavrinidis, Meraópáosig III, 391 (doc.1830). Konstantios’ guarantors, the bishops of 
Kisamos and Maleviziou, refused to pay Ibrahim bölükbaşı, Stavrinidis, Meraópóoeig 111, 393 (doc.1834, 
1127/1715). See also doc.1827. 

57 For private churches, see J. P. Thomas, Private religious foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washing- 
ton D.C. 1987); E. Herman, “The secular church’, in J. M. Hussey et al. (eds), The Cambridge Medieval 
History 4, part Il (Cambridge 1967) 117. 

58 For cases in Crete concerning private churches, see Bayraktar, Implementation, 41—3. 

59 E. Kermeli, ‘Caught in between faith and cash: the Ottoman land system of Crete, 1645-1670’, in 
A. Anastasopoulos (ed.), The Eastern Mediterranean under Ottoman Rule: Crete 1645-1840 (Crete 2008) 
17-48. 

60 Stavrinidis, Meraópáoeig IH, 403. 

61 "There is general agreement in literature that the imperial decree which made the church ‘autocephalous’ 
was the result of the interference of strong Cretans in Istanbul, the secretaries of the Porte. See Kladopoulos in 
Tomadakis, Jotopia, 83; Greene, A shared world, 194—201. 
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Konstantios and bring his own man in his place. He attempted to make the Church of 
Crete autocephalous, that is, outside the authority of the patriarchate of Istanbul. 
Another name connected to Moshakis was Bonakis.°* A ferman was issued in 1714 
upon the petition of the reaya, on the grounds that Moshakis was suppressing the 
reaya of Crete through his men. The ferman mentions that he had been put into jail 
before, but he converted to Islam to escape punishment. However, after finding refuge 
in Istanbul, he reverted back to Christianity, and as he was a miirted, an apostate 
from Islam, he would have to be executed. Instead, he not only survived, but he 
became the secretary to the Porte again.9? 

The Ottoman documents tell us the story of how the financial difficulties of Konstan- 
tios prepared the stage for the anti-metropolitan party to attempt to separate the Church 
of Crete from the authority of the patriarch. In August 1714, the Patriarch Kosmas, over- 
whelmed by the local complaints against the metropolitan, tried to get an imperial decree 
that would forbid anyone but him to change the metropolitan.°* However, in October 
1714, the patriarch did not manage to prevent the trial of the metropolitan, who stood 
accused of refusing to honour his debts to a certain Hasan Cavus.® In April 1715, the 
basdefterdar, the head of finance, Elhac Mehmed, replied to the petition of the reaya 
of Crete who mentioned that the financial situation was grave there, as even the patri- 
archs were asking for a lot of money although they were not supposed to intervene 
(‘patriklerin alakası yog iken’). Upon their petition, Elhac Mehmed checked the registers 
in the Treasury and found out that the annual metropolitan mukataa (a state tax) of 
66,000 akces was under the jurisdiction of the defterdars, the financial administrators, 
of the island. The right of the metropolitans of Crete was found to be 12 akçes from 
every household and one gold coin (yaldiz) from every priest. After investigation, the 
metropolitan was ordered to pay back the excess amount.°” 

Around the same time, a Christian named Franke wrote a petition to the Porte. As 
‘the representative of the reaya of Crete’, he asked for a berat for the [new] metropolitan 
appointed by the Vali Ali Paga. An imperial decree four days later ordered the removal of 
the metropolitan Konstantios, and allowed the reaya of Crete to elect an inhabitant of the 
island as their metropolitan, while forbidding the patriarchate of Istanbul from 


62 Greene, A shared world, 197. 

63 Stavrinidis, Metadpdoeics III, 381-3 (doc.1821, 1126/1714). Finally, he was put in jail again and 
executed in 1718. See N. S. Stavrinidis, Merapáoeig Toupxixév Iotopixév Eyypá$ov Adopáóvuov ets mv 
Iotopíav ms Kpfymg 4: 1715-1752 (1127-1165) (Herakleion 1984) 21 (doc.1936, 1130/1718). 

64 BOA, D.PSK. 5/19, 24 Saban 1126/4 September 1714. Also in Stavrinidis, Metag¢pdoetc III, 389-90 
(doc.1826, 14 Saban 1126). 

65 Stavrinidis, Metadpdcetc IL, 390 (doc.1827). 

66 For mukataa, see H. İnalcık, An economic and social history of the Ottoman empire, 1300-1914, part 1 
(Cambridge 1994) 64-6; M. Genç, ‘Mukataa’, DIA XXXI, 129-132; O. Ergenç, "The sphere of muqata'a: a 
particular dimension of Ottoman spatial organization and inspection’, International Congress in honour of 
Prof. Halil Inalcik: methods and sources in Ottoman Studies (Cambridge, Mass. 2004). 

67 Stavrinidis, Metadpdcets III, 401-2 (doc.1852, 15 Rebiülabir 1127/20 April 1715). 
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interfering.5? The imperial order sent to Crete is also recorded in the local sicils. Accord- 
ing to the imperial decree, given upon the petition of the basdefterdar Elhac Mehmed, it 
was ordered that a Cretan metropolitan should be elected by the reaya and kocabasis, 
and the patriarch of Constantinople should not interfere. From that point onwards, 
metropolitan Konstantios was removed, and the entry of his berat would be erased 
from the registers. The annual metropolitan mukataa was determined as 66,000 akces. 
An open berat (‘açıktan berat-1 tahrir’) would be given to a sensible, able clergyman 
chosen by the reaya and kocabasis. In the presence of the pasha of Crete, they would 
enter his name into the empty berat, and send it back to Istanbul so that his name 
would be registered in the appropriate office in Istanbul. Thus, the Christians of 
Crete managed to depose Konstantios and bring Gerasimos I in his place in 1715. 

On April 24, 1715, the anti-metropolitan party finally managed to get an imperial 
decree which allowed them to choose their own metropolitan instead of one appointed 
by the patriarchate. The actor of this event would appear to be Moshakis as the person 
behind the scenes. The petitioner Franke was probably working for him. In the ferman 
of 1714 concerning Moshakis mentioned above, it was recorded that one of Moshakis' 
men working on the island in his absence and collecting money was called Franke."? 
The petitions of the basdefterdar Elhac Mehmed, to bring down Konstantios also 
suggest that he was in contact with the anti-metropolitan Cretans, perhaps even Moshakis. 

In order to get an open berat, the petitioner used the appropriate legal jargon in his 
petition. According to the entry, the berats of the metropolitans are given upon the peti- 
tion of the patriarchs of Istanbul, however, it is recorded in the bagmubasebe registers, the 
records of imperial revenues and expenses, that the annual payment of 66,000 akces is to 
be paid to the Treasury of Crete, and that the patriarchs are not to interfere."! Under the 
Ottoman bureaucracy (kalemiyye), two kinds of documents were produced; those of the 
administrative department, called the askeri documents, and others concerning the Treas- 
ury, that is the financial (mali) documents." It was possible to obtain berats produced by 
the administrative department under the reistilkiittab, and from the financial department 


68 ‘Girid ceziresinde sakin reaya ve kocabaslarinin ihtiyar eyledikleri yerlüden birisi metropolid olub ve 
fimabad Istanbul patrikleri karigmayub...’ BOA, D.PSK. 5/55. The petition was processed on 15 Rebiiilahir 
1127/20 April 1715. The ferman was written on 19 Rebiiilahir 1127/24 April 1715. 

69 Stavrinidis, Merapáoeic 111, 404-6 (doc.1853, 18 Rebiiilabir 1127/23 April 1715). 

70 See Stavrinidis, Meraópáoeic III, 381-3 (doc.1821, 10 Cemaziyelahir 1126/23 June 1714). 

71 There are two petitions in file D.PSK 5/55 which request the same thing. One is by Franke and one by 
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Girid metropolidligi onbin akçe berat peskesi ile bala Kostantios rahib üzerinde olub Istanbul patrigi 
arztyle virilegeldigi derkenar olunub lakin bag mubasebede olan metropolidlik maktuu kaydında senede alt- 
migaltibin akçe Girid ceziresine virüb ve patriklerin tarafından müdahale olunmamak üzere mukayyeddir , 
BOA, D.PSK, 5/55. 

72 H. Tas, ‘Osmanlı arşiv belgeleri ve özellikleri üzerine bir değerlendirme’ in Erken Modern Osmanlı ve 
Japonya da Devlet, Toplum ve Belgeler, part II, (Tokyo 2009) 11-30. 
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under the defterdar. Many conflicts and ambiguities occurred due to this duality.” The 
petition was composed by somebody who knew how the Ottoman bureaucracy func- 
tioned. This strengthens the idea that Moshakis was involved. 

According to the court registers, Gerasimos I collected dues and paid taxes to the 
Treasury of Crete in 1717 and 1718. The patriarchate of Istanbul was devoid of any 
authority or financial gain from Crete at this period.’* However, the petitions of Patri- 
arch Ieremias (1716-1726) suggest that he acted as if Konstantios was still the metropo- 
litan of Crete during the period of Gerasimos I. In two petitions of 1716 and 1717, 
leremias requests that Konstantios should maintain all his metropolitan rights. He also 
asks that the bishops and priests of Crete collect their taxes free from the interference 
of the ehl-i örf [local administrators]. However, as we have seen, Gerasimos I was in 
charge of the Church of Crete. 

Konstantios was brought back to the throne in December 1718 with another berat 
issued upon the petition of Patriarch Ieremias." Until then, the struggle for the Church of 
Crete continued in Istanbul. On the one hand, the patriarch was acting as if Konstantios 
was the metropolitan of the island, on the other hand, the Cretans who wanted the metro- 
politan seat to be free from the encroachment of the patriarchate of Istanbul endeavoured 
to influence the decision of the Porte. In 1717/1718 the ‘representative of the reaya of 
Crete’ wrote in his petition that there was an earlier ferman ordering that the metropo- 
litan of the island of Crete be chosen by the reaya from among the native priests and that 
the patriarchate of Istanbul should not interfere. Accordingly, Gerasimos was chosen by 
the reaya and appointed by the vali of the island. *Now, our metropolitan [Gerasimos] is 
being asked for the record of his berat. The record of the previous metropolitan Konstan- 
tios has not been erased [from the central records] yet. If the patriarch of Istanbul inter- 
venes [in who is to be the metropolitan of Crete], our island will be ruined'. The petitioner 
requested that the patriarch not intervene, the record of Konstantios be erased and 
Gerasimos be given a new berat.” However, despite all the efforts of the islanders in 
the capital, Konstantios was back on his seat, and Gerasimos I was removed. The 


73 See Tas, ‘Osmanlı arşiv belgeleri’ for relevant examples. For reisülküttab sce H. İnalcık, *Reis-ül-küttáb' 
IA IX, 671-83. 

74 See Stavrinidis, Meraópáceig IV, 13 (doc.1914, 29 Rebiülabir 1129/12 April 1717). Gerasimos peti- 
tioned the divan and asked, on the basis of his berat, for 2 akçes from every household and 1 gold coin 
from every priest. See also Stavrinidis, Metagpdceic IV, 19 (doc.1932, 29 Rebiiilahir 1130/1 April 1718). 
75 BOA, D.PSK. 5/143, 1128 (27 December 1715-15 December 1716); BOA, D.PSK. 6/36, 16 Cemaziye- 
levvel 1129/28 April 1717. The first petition of Ieremias in 1716 remained unanswered at the Porte. The 
answer to the 1717 petition approves Ieremias based on his berat. For ehl-i örf see M. ipsirli, ‘Ehl-i órf', 
DIA X, 519-20. 

76 The berat of Konstantios is damaged and exists only partially, as given by Stavrinidis, Metagpdoets IV, 
32-6 (doc.1949, 13 Mubarrem 1131/6 December 1718). 

77 BOA, D.PSK. 6/107, 1130 (5 December 1717-23 November 1718). 
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1.78 Six months after the death 


execution of Moshakis was probably a factor in his remova 
of Moshakis, Gerasimos I was replaced.’” 

The fact that the name of Konstantios was not erased from the registers is possibly 
because an empty berat had been sent to the island in 1715 to be filled in with the new 
metropolitan’s name, and Gerasimos’ name was not recorded in the registers in Istanbul. 
This is how the Patriarch Ieremias could act as if Konstantios was still the metropolitan in 
1717 and 1718. 

During the three-year period of Gerasimos I, the Church of Crete is considered to 
have been ‘autocephalous’, that is, outside the authority of the patriarchate of Istanbul. 9? 
It is doubtful, however, that the Church can be considered to have been autocephalous in 
this three-year period. It is true that the metropolitan was not appointed by the patriarch- 
ate of Istanbul and a local metropolitan was elected and appointed by the local vali. 
However, for a church to be autocephalous it should have its own synod; Crete did 
not have one. The period before 1715 is also interesting. As underlined by the competent 
petitioner in 1715, although the berats of the metropolitans were given on the petition of 
the patriarchs of Istanbul, it was recorded in the basmubasebe registers that the annual 
payment of 66,000 akces was to be paid to the Treasury of Crete, and the patriarchs 
were not supposed to interfere. It seems that such a technicality, a loophole, was not 
of much importance before 1715, until a competent petitioner used it to be able to free 
Crete, even temporarily, from the patriarchate. 


Conclusion 


As early as 1651, the Ottomans appointed a metropolitan to Crete which had been 
without a stable Orthodox hierarchy for four centuries. Neophytos Patelaros, the first 
metropolitan of the Ottoman period, was trying to establish himself during the years 
of war. When Candia was finally conquered in 1669, Panagiotis Nikousios dedicated 
the church of Agios Mathaios to the monks of the metochi of Sinai. The metropolitan 
seat did not have a church to perform mass until 1735, but the Sinaite monks did. The 
struggle of the metropolitans to establish their authority finally came to an end in 
1735, when metropolitan Gerasimos II opened the church of Agios Minas through sul- 
tanic orders. The initial preference for the Sinaite monks was part of the Ottoman 
policy of preserving the status quo. The Sinaite monks had been responsible for the 


78 Greene states that Moshakis was executed because he was behind the autocephalous church business. 
Greene, A shared world, 196. 

79 The reaya submitted a petition against Moshakis in the court. Interestingly, Muslim and Christian wit- 
nesses included Gerasimos, but not in the first rank. Moshakis was found responsible for exiling prominent 
people and spying for the Venetians. After many trials, he was found guilty and was executed. Stavrinidis, 
Meradpdoets IV, 21 (doc.1936, 21 Receb 1130/19 June 1718). 

80 See Kladopoulos in Tomadakis, lotopia, 84; Stavrinidis, Metadpdoets 111, 404; P. Konortas, O@apavixés 
Gewphoets yix to Oixovug£vikó Tlatpiapyeio (170g-opyég 2000 ava) (Athens 1998) 222; Greene, A shared 
world, 196. 
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island's performance of Orthodox rituals since Venetian times. The metropolitans, as the 
representatives of the patriarchate, were mistrusted until 1735. The Ottoman intent to 
bestow authority on a religious leader as the head of the Orthodox community in 
Crete is apparent in the berat given in 1651 to Neophytos Patelaros. In the early years 
of Ottoman rule, when Crete was still under Venetian threat, what was important for 
the Ottomans was that people felt a change in their religious freedom. The support 
given to the Sinaite monks is a reflection of growing mistrust towards the patriarchate 
in the seventeenth century. 

The Ottomans’ endorsement of the Sinaite monks was not due merely to personal 
conflicts between Nikousios and Neophytos. The power of local pressure groups and 
their Christian and Muslim representatives in the Porte should not be underestimated. 
However, it would be a mistake to consider the ruling Ottoman elite devoid of personal 
opinion. The events around the Church of Crete should be considered as a reflection of 
the Ottoman attitude towards the patriarchate in Istanbul. Why did the metropolitans of 
the patriarchate gain rights in the eighteenth century, rights they did not possess in the 
middle of the seventeenth century? We need to link these events to the bigger picture 
of the Ottoman Empire in this period. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the patriarchate was going through a tur- 
bulent period vis-a-vis the Ottoman administration. From 1638 to 1659, three patriarchs 
and an ex-patriarch were executed on suspicion of treason.*? Kyrillos Loukaris was exe- 
cuted in 1638 because of his close relationship with the Protestant English and Dutch 
ambassadors.?? He had finally lost the struggle he had entered into against his rival Patri- 
arch, Kyrillos Kontaris, who was supported by the Catholic French ambassadors. The 
links between patriarchs and foreign ambassadors was not unnoticed by the Ottomans. 
We have scanty information concerning the execution of Parthenios II in 1650. Accord- 
ing to Kyrillos of Lauria's chronicle, Parthenios was denounced to the sultan with the 
accusation that he was a political traitor. Consequently, he was killed and thrown into 
the sea. In 1657, Parthenios III was executed on the accusation that he had written 
letters to Moscow. Hypsilantis notes that, after this event, none of the patriarchs after 
him were allowed by the viziers to present themselves to the sultan.** Gabriel II, the 
ex-patriarch was executed in 1659 because he allegedly baptized a Jew in Bursa, and 
the Jews denounced him to the vizier Köprülü Mehmed Pasa, claiming that he had 


81 See Bayraktar Tellan, The patriarch and the sultan, 59-79. 

82 S. Runciman, ‘The Great Church in captivity (Cambridge 1968) 259-88. For Loukaris see G. Hering, 
Otxoupevixd Harpwpreío Kai Evponoixf, Hoir 1620-1638 (Athens 1992). For an overview of different 
considerations of Loukaris' position see G. P. Michaelides "The Greek Orthodox position on the confession of 
Cyril Lucaris', Church History 12/2 (June 1943) 118-29. 

83 M. Gedeon, KvupíAAov Aavpidtov IHapiapyikóv Xpovikóv (Athens 1877) 38-9. 

84 A. K. Hypsilantis, Ta werd tnv 'AMooi (1453-1789), ed. G. Afthonidos, 1870 (repr. Athens 1972) 158. 
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also baptized a Muslim.®* The seventeenth century was not a fortunate century for the 
Orthodox clergy in the Ottoman empire.*? 

A divided patriarchate could not serve the role the Porte had envisaged, as the head 
of the Orthodox community. The efforts of Protestant and Catholic powers to influence 
the Orthodox Ottomans; the struggle between the pro-Roman and pro-Protestant 
patriarchs and the involvement of European ambassadors in their conflicts were not 
unnoticed by the Ottomans. The historical conjuncture in the empire was another 
factor behind the bitter fortune of the Orthodox religious men in this period. That is, 
execution was not a phenomenon limited to the Greek Orthodox patriarchs; in the 
first half of the seventeenth century it was a prevalent practice to execute other 
Ottoman officials as well, as is attested in Ottoman chronicles of the period." In this 
context, the metropolitans of Crete, representatives of the patriarch, were not dealt 
with favourably either. 

In contrast, the Ottoman administration was not as tense by the eighteenth century. 
The Venetians were not a political threat for the Ottomans anymore.?? From the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century onwards, the relationship between the Orthodox Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church, which had been close throughout the seventeenth 
century, began to weaken.?? Although the Catholics were still active in the empire 
until the mid-eighteenth century, the stance taken towards them by the Orthodox patri- 
archate had changed. Moreover, the Ottomans were following a policy of balance 
towards France. In the eighteenth century, it was the Phanariots, rather than the 
foreign ambassadors, who were the sponsors of patriarchs on their accession to 
throne. The power of the patriarchate increased as the Phanariots gained control in 
the eighteenth century. Although the clergy was not pleased with such a degree of 
dependence on lay powers, this development was parallel to the policy that the Otto- 
mans wanted to impose. In 1766 and 1767, respectively, the patriarchates of Peć and 
Ohrid were brought under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.?? This was 
related to the influence of the Phanariots and to the general policy of the Ottoman state. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, the patriarchate was going through a 
period of transition. We have seen that, in 1715, the Christians of Crete preferred an 


85 Hypsilantis, Ta uetá tnv Adworv, 160; Gedeon, Hopiopyikoí Iívakeg, 462. Gedeon's narrative of Gab- 
riel's patriarchal adventure is similar to that of Hypsilantis but he gives no reason for his execution in Bursa. 
86 Work presented here concerning the transformation of the situation of the Greek Orthodox patriarchate 
of Istanbul vis-à-vis the Ottoman empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is elaborated in 
E. Bayraktar Tellan, The patriarch and the sultan. 

87 See, for example, Naima, Tarih-i Naima, 4 vols, ed. M. ipsirli (Ankara 2007). 

88 The islands of Souda, Spinalonga and Grambousi around Crete had remained in Venetian hands accord- 
ing to the peace treaty of Palaiokastro signed after the war of Crete in 1669. The three islands were taken by 
the Ottomans during the expedition of the Morea in 1715. Tukin, ‘Girit, 794, Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı Tarihi 
3/1, 418-9. 

89 See T. Ware, Eustratios Argenti: a study of the Greek Church under Turkish rule (Oxford 1964) 23-33; 
C. A. Frazee, Catholics and sultans (Cambridge 1983) 153-60. 

90 See Konortas, OOapavixés Oewphoets, 217-25. 
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indigenous metropolitan on the island rather than a metropolitan sent from the patriarch- 
ate. There were times when the Cretans refused to pay taxes and revolted. The local 
population was incited by the leaders of the anti-metropolitans, such as the Porte sec- 
retaries, who managed to get fermans against the abuses of the metropolitans.?! The 
matter was not only financial. Partly because of the tradition going back to the Venetian 
period, that is, the absence of a representative of the patriarchate on the island, the Ortho- 
dox Christians of Crete did not feel that they belonged to the patriarchate. Sinaites had 
already been there to perform the religious services for centuries. However, things were 
changing. By 1725, metropolitan Gerasimos II, a Cretan sent from Istanbul, and trusted 
by the Porte, managed to stay for thirty years and obtained a church in 1735. The situ- 
ation in Crete thus reflects the increasing power of the Greek Orthodox patriarchate of 
Istanbul towards the middle of the century. 

The case study of Crete also demonstrates that the Patriarch was not only a miiltezim 
to collect taxes, nor a figure stuck within the limits of the ‘millet’ boundaries.” For the 
case of Crete, on the other hand, this study sheds light on actors so far neglected. When 
the events in Crete are juxtaposed to the situation of the Patriarchate in the general 
atmosphere of the Empire, the parallel between Crete and Istanbul comes to the 
surface. It seems that the Orthodox Church in Crete was affected by the Ottoman policies 
towards the Patriarchate of Istanbul. 


91 Stavrinidis, Meraópáceig IH, 403. 
92 For an evaluation and a criticism of the ‘millet’ and ‘miiltezim’ paradigms concerning the patriarchs of 
Istanbul during the Ottoman period, see Bayraktar Tellan, The patriarch and the sultan.1-14. 
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